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The Rural Midwest and the Farm 
Press During the Progressive Era 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, economic, demographic, 
and cultural changes transformed American life, both rural and urban. 
During the 1870s, the number of non-farm workers had surpassed the num- 
ber of farm workers. In the 1880s, manufacturing surpassed agriculture as 
the principal source of wealth in America. Cities grew, their numbers swelled 
by immigration from Eastern and Southern Europe. Urban culture diverged 
from that of the countryside. Walter Nugent described the years between 
1870 and 1920 as a “great conjuncture” when rural and urban ways of life 
competed for supremacy. Richard Hofstadter noted that “the United States 
was born in the country and moved to the city.”! 

Hal Barron described these changes as a “second great transforma- 
tion” in the economy and society of the United States. This transformation 
of American life consisted of several elements. Industrialization and consol- 
idation of large corporations created a class of managers that rationalized 
production for maximum efficiency. A new middle class of professionals 
sought to remake government and social institutions. New forms of print 
culture and consumer advertising sold the products of industrial capitalism. 
While some historians have described these processes as the irresistible 
forces of modernization, Barron argues persuasively that there were multi- 
ple paths to modernity and that the processes were frequently incomplete, 
especially among country people.” 

These cultural, economic, and demographic dislocations caused anxi- 
ety in many Americans, whether they lived in the country, in towns, or in 
cities. A variety of groups and individuals inaugurated social reform move- 
ments to deal with change. Reformers came to be called “Progressives” — 
and the period the Progressive Era—because they talked of progress and 
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were oriented toward the future. They founded settlement houses to inte- 
grate immigrants into American society, led campaigns for more effective 
government, and called for significant changes to the educational system. 
Some even turned their eyes toward the countryside, hoping to make farm- 
ers more efficient and to bring rural ways of life up to their standards. Rural 
reformers came to be called Country Life reformers; their program for rural 
change was the Country Life movement. 

Country Life reformers were responding to the dramatic changes that 
rural America experienced between 1895 and 1920.3 As cheap land dwin- 
dled, farmers adopted more capital-intensive agricultural methods, such as 
the use of fertilizer, silos, additional machinery, and better livestock breeds. 
These years were prosperous ones for many farmers and other country peo- 
ple. High prices for both farmland and farm commodities provided rural 
Midwesterners with new opportunities to decrease their cultural isolation. 
Farmers first installed telephones in the 1890s, and rural free mail delivery 
was nearly universal by 1910. Federal parcel post delivery brought all kinds 
of new consumer products into rural homes during the 1910s. Automobiles 
were widespread by 1920. These developments generated great optimism in 
rural communities; country people were finally able to share many of the 
amenities town and city people enjoyed. That optimism was mixed with un- 
easiness, however, for the migration of rural Midwesterners to towns and 
cities had become unmistakable by 1910. Even as farm life was improving, 
many country people were leaving the farm.* 

Reformers offered recommendations about both farming methods and 
rural ways of life. Historians have characterized the relationship of country 
people to early twentieth century reform movements in several different 
ways. During the 1960s and 1970s, modernization theory in sociology led 
historians to view these changes as the inevitable modernization of rural 
America.’ These historians depicted Progressivism and the Country Life 
Movement as the forces of modernity, bringing modern ways of farming and 
living to rural areas. They described country people as eagerly embracing 
these reforms or at least as being swept along with the tide. Agricultural his- 
torians of the 1970s embraced the contrasting theme of resistance to moder- 
nity. The two major studies of the Country Life Movement depicted farmers 
as resisting most of the Country Life program.® In the end, however, both of 
these books argue that country people were forced to accept the changes 
wrought by modernity. In contrast, recent works of the “new rural history” 
have emphasized that country people did not only resist change. Instead, 
rural Americans adopted new practices selectively and adapted them so that 
they complemented traditional goals and ways of life. New Rural Historians 
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depict rural life as a rich tapestry, shaped by thousands of different individ- 
ual choices and ways of dealing with new ideas and realities.” 

This book will explore these changes, the recommendations of reform- 
ers, and the reactions of country people by examining the history of the 
Midwestern farm press between 1895 and 1920. Farm newspapers were im- 
portant to the lives of many country people. A 1913 survey by the United 
States Department of Agriculture revealed that many more farmers received 
farm newspapers than received government agricultural bulletins, attended 
farmers’ institutes, or made use of a government agricultural demonstration 
agent. The report of the survey concluded that “the agricultural press would 
seem to be at present the most efficient of our agricultural extension agen- 
cies in reaching the farmer.” It probably was. Journalism researchers have 
estimated that the total circulation of farm newspapers nationwide exceeded 
seventeen million in 1920. That year the farm population of the U. S. was 
only thirty-one and a half million.? Farm newspapers participated in the de- 
bate over progress in agriculture and rural life. Their presence in the homes 
of so many farm people suggests that they played a role in the “second great 
transformation.” This book seeks to understand that role. 

Historians have given conflicting depictions of the farm press. Many 
histories of the farm press itself, most written in the first half of the twenti- 
eth century, assert that the farm newspaper was a major cause of changes in 
agricultural methods during the entire nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury. They depict farm newspapers triumphantly, as convincing farmers to 
adopt progressive agricultural methods. These works do not produce much 
evidence linking farm newspapers directly to changes in agriculture. Instead, 
they merely connect the simultaneous rise of the farm press and new agricul- 
tural methods.10 

More recent works of the “new rural history” use farm newspapers in 
a different way. Interested in the changes that came to rural life in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, rural historians use farm newspa- 
pers as evidence for these changes. Historians also consult the farm press to 
determine the attitudes of farmers toward these changes. Unfortunately, 
many of these works do not confront the nature of this evidence directly.!1 
Scholars depict farm newspapers as the mouthpieces of farmers in general, 
or wealthy farmers, or agricultural reformers, or urban interests, or some 
other group. Historians have argued both that farm newspapers merely re- 
ported change in the countryside and that they sought to influence it. As one 
rural historian has noted, “Sometimes we use farm newspapers only when 
they support the argument we’re trying to make.” !* The nature and position 
of the farm newspaper needs to be determined more carefully. 
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This book will attempt to answer such questions as: Why did farm 
newspapers become so numerous and popular between 1895 and 1920? 
What were the characteristics of the editors and publishers of these papers? 
What were rural Midwesterners reading during the period? Who were the 
readers of farm newspapers? What relationship did the papers, their staffs, 
and their readers have to the social reform movements of the Progressive 
era? The book presents an examination of the papers themselves, their edi- 
tors and publishers, and their readers. This analysis sheds light on interac- 
tions between the farm press and Progressive social reformers, between the 
farm press and country people, and between country people and social re- 
formers. It broadens and deepens our understanding of change in the coun- 
tryside at the turn of the twentieth century. Finally, it suggests guidelines for 
historians who use farm newspapers as sources for rural history. 


This project examines farm newspapers between 1895 and 1920. The pe- 
riod opened with agriculture in the midst of a depression. During 1895, the 
Populist Party was making inroads in the South, Great Plains, and northern 
Middle West. Also in this year, James M. Pierce, publisher of the Iowa 
Homestead, fired his editor, Henry Wallace. At the time, the Homestead was 
the most popular general farm newspaper for Iowa and its surrounding states. 
Shortly after his dismissal, Wallace joined two of his sons in publishing a rival 
farm paper that eventually became Wallaces’ Farmer. Competition between the 
two papers resulted in a high percentage of Iowans and other Midwesterners 
receiving one or both farm newspapers within the next twenty-five years. For 
these reasons it is appropriate to begin this examination in 1895. 

Prosperity returned to agriculture after the election of 1896. The years 
from 1896 to 1920 are often called the “Golden Age” of American agricul- 
ture. During these years, prices for agricultural commodities were high 
enough to allow many farmers to have a comfortable standard of living. 
Progressive and Country Life reformers took advantage of these years of 
rural prosperity to advance their program for the reshaping of rural life.!9 

The Country Life Movement was led by urban-based educators, reli- 
gious leaders, and social scientists concerned about the future of farm life in 
the United States. Professors at agricultural colleges, employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and editors of rural and agricul- 
tural newspapers attempted to reach country people with a new vision of 
country life. They hoped to apply Progressive urban reforms to rural areas. 
In August of 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt appointed the 
Commission on Country Life. The seven men appointed to the commission 
(one of whom was Henry Wallace, the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer) talked 
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with country people in meetings held across the country that fall. They also 
tallied the responses from over one hundred thousand questionnaires about 
the nature and problems of farming and rural life. The Commission pre- 
sented its report to the president early in 1909. The Report of the Country 
Life Commission gave form and organization to ideas that had been put for- 
ward by reformers since the turn of the century. 14 

The Report described many farmers as prosperous, healthy, and 
happy, but it also identified a number of problems with both agriculture and 
rural life. The authors argued that some farmers were using agricultural 
practices that robbed their soil of its fertility. Furthermore, most farmers 
were at the mercy of large organized interests, such as meat packers, grain 
dealers, and especially railroads. Farmers needed to organize to protect their 
interests, to take steps to preserve soil fertility, and to grow crops more effi- 
ciently. The Commission, however, saw a reorganization of rural life as more 
important than a reorganization of rural agriculture. Traditional social in- 
stitutions such as the rural family, rural school, and rural church had fallen 
behind the times. These institutions no longer provided for a satisfying life 
in the country, and therefore farmers had begun to leave rural areas for 
towns or the city.!° 

Between 1909 and 1920, reformers became more active and insistent 
in their calls for the reform of rural life. Country Life leaders held confer- 
ences, published books, and enlisted both government bureaucrats and 
newspaper journalists to take their message to country people. Academics at 
agricultural colleges and universities performed rural sociological studies to 
discover the health or pathology of rural communities. Finally, some reform- 
ers promoted legislation to benefit country people—or to force them to 
change. !® 

Characterizing Country Life reformers is difficult. Overall, Country 
Life leaders promoted a number of reforms, but many individual reformers 
chose several reforms for support and excluded others from their agenda. As 
a result, historians disagree on the best way to describe the movement. 
David Danbom and Mary Neth depict them as urban-based reformers who 
worked for the modernization of rural life. They assert that Country Life 
leaders were most interested in making agriculture and rural ways of living 
more efficient. William Bowers describes Country Life reformers as men and 
women who had grown up on farms but now lived in towns and cities. 
Because of their rural roots, they hoped to preserve the rural communities in 
which they grew up. David Reynolds agrees with Bowers that reformers 
were born in the country, but he asserts that the kinds of communities they 
promoted were deliberately different than the ones in which they grew up. 
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Reynolds argues that Country Lifers hoped to create a new kind of commu- 
nity in the open country, one that provided all the advantages of living in the 
city. Paul Theobald and Grant McConnell see the Country Life Movement 
mainly as an effort to discipline farmers and to keep them from joining 
urban laborers in the fight against industrial capitalism.17 

In my understanding, Country Life reformers were concerned about 
the quality of life in the country for two reasons. First, since most rural so- 
cial reformers lived in cities, they were aware of the rising price of food dur- 
ing the early twentieth century. They believed that the high cost of living 
during those years was caused by inefficient farming methods, decreasing 
rural population, and increasing urban population. These reformers saw 
farming as a business enterprise and called for greater efficiency through sci- 
entific methods and mechanization. They advocated an industrialization of 
the countryside to bring it into line with modern standards. In this respect, 
I agree with Danbom and Neth; such Country Life leaders were primarily 
concerned with urban issues when they called for changes in agricultural 
methods. 

Country Life leaders were also alarmed by the migration of many 
farmers’ children to towns and cities, however. Reformers worried that the 
brightest and best were leaving rural areas. This branch of the movement 
saw farming as a way of life and used traditional agrarian language to argue 
that farm life was superior to city life. Bowers and Reynolds are right to 
point out that Country Life reformers had origins in the countryside and felt 
that rural communities must be preserved. Ironically, that the methods they 
advocated to preserve rural lifestyles and society often meant making that 
way of life more like life in the city. Such solutions included the introduction 
of labor saving devices, new organizations for farmers, and the remaking of 
rural social institutions. 

It is reformers’ treatment of these rural social institutions that caused 
the most controversy among country people. Reformers made pointed rec- 
ommendations concerning the rural church, the country school, and the 
farm family. Farm newspapers were involved in the transmission of these 
ideas to rural Midwesterners. The final chapters of this book will address the 
ways that farm papers communicated these ideas between 1895 and 1920. 

The study closes in 1920, a year of transition for the United States, for 
the nation’s farmers, and for the Midwestern farm press. The Great War dealt 
a severe blow to Progressivism. As one historian has observed, “Progressivism 
had always had the potential to be coercive, and in the context of World War 
One, it was coercive, in ways that were not progressive, not uplifting.” 18 
After the war, many Americans desired a “Return to Normalcy,” meaning a 
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retreat from Progressivism and federal government activism. Republican pres- 
idents provided this retreat during the 1920s. Rural areas of the country also 
entered another depression in 1920. While commodity prices had remained 
high for several months after the end of the First World War, they fell precip- 
itously in the middle of the year and stayed low for the next twenty years. 
While the transformation of rural life had not ended, the period marked by 
Progressive and Country Life reform had. As if to seal the end of an era for 
Midwestern farmers, in 1920 James M. Pierce died, leaving ownership of the 
Iowa Homestead in the hands of his son. This study of farm newspapers, read- 
ing, and rural reform concludes at the end of this pivotal year. 


According to most historians of the farm press, the American Farmer, 
first published in Baltimore in 1819, was the first American farm newspa- 
per. The number of farm newspapers nationwide increased rapidly to about 
sixty in 1860, about one hundred and fifty in 1880, about three hundred in 
1895, and about four hundred in 1920. They were normally published in 
larger towns or cities surrounded by a significant agricultural population. 
Papers were generally printed once a week or once a month, although some 
were published semi-monthly and a handful came out daily. The cost of a 
subscription was between fifty cents and four dollars a year; most weeklies 
cost about one dollar a year at the turn of the twentieth century. 1? 

James Evans and Rodolfo Salcedo, journalism researchers at Iowa 
State University in the early 1970s, used the term “commercial farm period- 
ical” to refer to a publication that “is directed to farmers and supports itself 
through the sale of subscriptions and/or advertising.”?? I will apply their 
definition to the term “farm newspaper.” The definition encompasses local, 
regional, and national farm newspapers. It does not include small-town or 
rural newspapers, because their purpose was generally to report local and 
national news, not to provide information about farming to farmers.! It 
also does not include the late nineteenth century Midwestern and Great 
Plains “reform press.” The reform press consisted of newspapers that called 
for political change. While many were published in small towns or rural 
areas, their orientation was primarily political, not agricultural.2* Finally, 
the definition does not include government publications, publications of 
agricultural colleges or experiment stations, or publications by farm busi- 
nesses that advertised the products of only one business. The farm press it- 
self and historians of the farm press have used various names in referring to 
the farm newspaper in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This 
project will use the following terms interchangeably: farm newspaper, agri- 
cultural newspaper, farm press, and agricultural press. 
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By the turn of the twentieth century, farm newspapers could be cate- 
gorized in several ways. One way is by the region served: while some farm 
newspapers aspired to national prominence, such as The Country 
Gentleman and Successful Farming, most existed to serve a region or state. 
The Prairie Farmer served the Midwestern corn belt, the Southern 
Cultivator the cotton-growing south, and Moore’s Rural New Yorker rural 
New York and New England. A second categorization is by amount of spe- 
cialization: some farm newspapers addressed farming and rural life in gen- 
eral, while others specialized in one type of farming, such as stock raising, 
dairying, or horticulture. The papers listed above were all general farm 
newspapers; The Farmer and Breeder is an example of a livestock journal, 
Hoard’s Dairyman a dairy paper, and the American Horticulturalist a horti- 
cultural paper. These divisions were visible at the time. The editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, described them using similar categories: 


[Some farm newspapers] are devoted to specialties; for example dairy 
papers, and horticultural papers . . . these are all valuable to the man 
who is engaged in that particular specialty. 

There are others, and Wallaces’ Farmer is prominent among them, 
that are devoted to the discussion of problems that interest the common 
farmer in a specified district. Wallaces’ Farmer is not a paper of general 
circulation all over the United States. It don’t [sic] know anything about 
cotton or tobacco growing, or the growing of the citrous [sic] fruits, or 
the trucking business. Its chosen field at first was Iowa, but so many 
farmers in outside states began to send in subscriptions that it enlarged 
that field to Iowa and the adjoining states. . . . 23 


This book examines general farm newspapers aimed at a Midwestern re- 
gional audience.?4 

Regional histories were popular in the early twentieth century, but 
they fell out of favor with the rise of consensus histories in the 1950s. For 
many Americans, the aftermath of the Second World War and advent of 
the Cold War required a coherent national story. Since the 1980s, however, 
prompted by studies of the American West as a region, historians have 
taken a new interest in all regions of the United States.2° The Middle West 
has received its share of attention. A number of scholars argue that the 
Midwest as a region is worthy of study, especially during the Progressive 
Era, for it appears that the peak of Midwestern cultural influence occurred 
during the first twenty years of the twentieth century. Most recently, The 
American Midwest: Essays on Regional History provides a number of re- 
flections on Midwestern contributions to American History. The editors’ 
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Map 1. The Lower Midwest 


introductory essay provides a historiographical and bibliographic intro- 
duction to the region.?6 

I will examine the regional farm newspapers published in a subregion of 
the Midwest I call the “lower Midwest.” All of the farm newspapers stud- 
ied were targeted at farmers in Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. These three states 
form the center or crossroads of the Midwest (see Map 1). Letters to the edi- 
tors of these papers came mainly from these three states, although many were 
from other states of the Midwest, and some were from outside the region. This 
subregion is large enough to allow me to make generalizations about the en- 
tire Midwest, yet small enough to allow me to analyze readership closely. 


This study will focus on four farm newspapers published in the lower 
Midwest: the Iowa Homestead, Wallaces? Farmer, the Prairie Farmer, and 
the Missouri Ruralist. I have examined available issues from these newspa- 
pers between 1895 and 1920. These four farm newspapers were among the 
most important and influential general farm newspapers in the Midwest dur- 
ing the period. In addition, they are appropriately typical for the questions 
to be asked in the analysis.2® All four were general farm newspapers, pub- 
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lished weekly or semi-monthly in the lower Midwest. They are sufficiently 
similar to use them to draw conclusions about the Midwestern farm press.?? 
At the same time, the backgrounds of individual editors and publishers were 
different, and as a result the papers took slightly different approaches to dif- 
ferent issues. Therefore there is also sufficient diversity to compare the pa- 
pers’ character and personnel. Finally, most of the issues from the period 
have survived, either in hardcopy or microfilm. 

Chapter one will address the farm newspapers themselves. What were 
farm papers like at the turn of the twentieth century? How did they change 
between 1895 and 1920? During the period, Midwestern general farm 
newspapers experienced expansion and change in their circulation, content, 
and advertising. This chapter will give the organizational histories of the 
four papers examined, noting their similarities and differences. It will also 
consider how farm newspapers paid for their operations, reached out to new 
subscribers, and sought to satisfy current readers. Finally, it will consider 
Midwestern regional farm newspapers’ intended audience. 

In chapter two, we turn our attention to the editors and publishers of 
farm newspapers. Who owned farm newspapers? Who edited them? Where 
did they live? Who did they identify with? This chapter will address the pro- 
ducers’ locality (urban versus rural), occupation, and class. It will give the 
biographies of the editors and publishers of the four farm newspapers exam- 
ined and evaluate whether their identities were more like those of their read- 
ers or the urban social reformers who addressed those readers.30 

The next two chapters deal with the readership of Midwestern farm 
newspapers. A study of the readers of farm newspapers is best done in the 
context of what country people in the Midwest were reading at the turn of 
the twentieth century. Chapter three presents a preliminary investigation 
into the general reading habits of rural Midwesterners. It reports the results 
of research in letters, diaries, account books, and other sources from 
Midwestern farm families. My research suggests that country people read an 
eclectic mix of local newspapers, farm newspapers, magazines, and books. 

Chapter four completes my investigation of readership by considering 
the rural Midwesterners that received and read farm newspapers. United 
States Department of Agriculture researchers and rural sociologists com- 
piled information about the readership of farm newspapers in the reports of 
their rural social surveys. This chapter also analyzes a subscription list for 
Wallaces’ Farmer in Story County, Iowa. It concludes by considering the bi- 
ographies of several rural Midwesterners who subscribed to agricultural 
newspapers at the turn of the century. Farm newspaper readers owned var- 
ied amounts of wealth and occupied diverse situations. 
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With chapter five, we turn from an examination of the individuals in- 
volved in farm newspaper publication and circulation—publishers, editors, 
and readers—to an investigation of how these groups interacted. All four pa- 
pers published recommendations about how to improve rural life and keep 
country people in the country. Many of these recommendations had to do 
with reforming important rural institutions: the family, religion, and educa- 
tion. As one author put it in the Missouri Ruralist, “The youth of the rural 
districts have been educated to leave the farm and three great institutions are 
responsible: ‘the school, the church and the home.’”31 The last chapters of 
the dissertation examine farm newspapers’ coverage of social reforms in 
these three areas. 

While the rural church was a very important feature of rural 
Midwesterners’ lives, religion has often been ignored in many histories of 
rural America, as it has been in many broader narratives of United States his- 
tory. For instance, David Danbom’s excellent narrative of American rural 
history, Born in the Country, addresses rural churches only briefly. And 
while Hal Barron’s Mixed Harvest introduces each chapter with a quote 
from the Bible, his text does not mention religion at all. Recently, a number 
of historians have challenged their colleagues to talk more about the influ- 
ence of religion on American history, both in their research and in their 
teaching.*2 Chapter five seeks to answer the challenge by examining the 
treatment of the rural church in Midwestern farm newspapers. It will con- 
sider how much Progressive social reformers influenced farm papers’ treat- 
ment and how rural Midwesterners responded to these recommendations. 

The neighborhood one-room school was another vital institution for 
Midwestern rural life in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Like the rural church, the rural school was targeted for reform by 
Progressive reformers. Chapter six addresses farm newspapers’ recommen- 
dations concerning the rural school. It considers the recommendations made 
by general farm newspapers in the Midwest, both about the curriculum and 
the organization of rural schools. It also surveys the responses of rural 
Midwesterners to farm papers’ advice. 

Finally, chapter seven considers the coverage of the rural family in 
Midwestern farm newspapers. Writers for farm papers were concerned that 
too many rural Midwesterners were leaving the farm and moving to towns 
and cities. They often blamed this exodus on the dissatisfaction of farmers’ 
wives or children. Therefore, farm newspapers gave recommendations about 
the best ways to keep the farm family—and therefore the farmer—on the 
farm. As in the previous two chapters, this chapter will consider the advice 
given by farm papers and the responses of rural Midwesterners to that advice. 
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The conclusion considers the many uses of farm newspapers. Country 
Life reformers used farm newspapers to spread their message of rural trans- 
formation, but readers of farm newspapers used them in a variety of ways. 
Farmers were not an unquestioning audience. The conclusion will also con- 
sider the uses that historians today can make of farm newspapers and offer 
suggestions for how best to read these publications. 


For most of American history, country people have made up a major- 
ity of the population of the United States. Recent historians, often born and 
raised in urban areas and influenced by the great urban historians of the 
twentieth century, have often been more interested in the history of 
American cities. Many scholars have overlooked, downplayed, or even den- 
igrated the history of rural America. Furthermore, too often historians have 
sought to make generalizations about all country people, often contrasting 
them with urban laborers. Farmers and their families were complex people, 
and they deserve a history that treats them as such.?3 It is my hope that this 
book will contribute to the goals of the New Rural History as described by 
David Danbom: to return a voice to the rural majority, to provide a usable 
past to rural Midwesterners and their descendants, and to help historians to 
“represent the texture and complexity of the American past more accurately, 
and thus derive a clearer image of the American experience.” 34 


Chapter One 
“First Class Papers” 

1 
and “Never-Stop Papers”: 


Twenty-Five Years of the Midwestern Farm Press 


You will save yourself trouble, and in doing so contribute materially to 
advancing the cause of agriculture, and promote your own peace of 
mind, if you will refuse to subscribe for any paper which does not re- 
quire payment in advance and distinctly pledge itself to stop when the 
time is out. 

—Henry Wallace, Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer? 


Between 1895 and 1916, Henry Wallace, the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, de- 
voted many of his editorials to the subject of farm newspapers themselves: 
their purpose, their possibilities, and their policies. In several, he divided 
farm newspapers into two classes based on subscription policy. Wallace was 
proud of the fact his paper required payment in advance and stopped send- 
ing issues when subscriptions ran out. He called other papers “never-stop 
papers,” accusing them of not stopping when a subscription expired. They 
continued to send issues, then required payment and even turned subscribers 
over to collection agencies for not paying. A number of his editorials gave 
instructions on how to stop receiving such papers, including what to say in 
a letter to the publisher and when to notify the local postmaster to refuse fu- 
ture issues. Wallace contrasted such papers to “first-class papers” that pro- 
vided quality editorial matter and expected subscribers to pay for it.? 

The years between 1895 and 1920 were prosperous years for all kinds 
of farm newspapers. The agricultural economy boomed, and agricultural 
journalism benefited from this growth. Farm newspapers across the country 
increased both the number of pages printed and the number of copies sold.* 
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In content, advertising, and circulation, Midwestern farm newspapers 
expanded and changed between 1895 and 1920. This chapter will first pro- 
vide an overall description of United States farm newspaper publication and 
distribution. It will then give brief narrative histories of the four farm news- 
papers examined. Finally, it will consider the characteristics of these four 
farm newspapers in the areas of circulation, content, and advertising, noting 
how they changed over time. These observations will draw a picture of farm 
newspapers in the lower Midwest during the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries.° 


THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1895-1920 


Historians of agricultural journalism have described both expansion and 
change in the farm press between 1895 and 1920. In general, farm newspa- 
pers grew in number, circulation, and number of pages during the period. 
Agricultural journalism also began a long process of business consolidation. 
Finally, farm newspapers slowly changed in their relationship to other 
sources of information. 

Journalism researchers James F. Evans and Rodolfo N. Salcedo de- 
scribe the remarkable growth of farm newspapers between 1895 and 1920. 
The number of farm newspapers increased by a third from 303 in 1895 to 
405 in 1920. The number published in the Midwest grew by almost half, 
from 139 to 195. Actually, many more than fifty-six began publication dur- 
ing the period; a large number also went out of business or were bought or 
merged with existing papers. Circulation nationwide tripled from five and a 
half million to seventeen million subscribers. Evans and Salcedo estimate 
that in 1895, the average U. S. farm received 1.06 farm newspapers, while 
in 1920, the average farm received 2.65. Finally, between 1890 and 1919, 
all farm newspapers’ salaries and wages increased from $69 million to $288 
million, their cost of materials increased from $39 million to $300 million, 
and the total value of their products increased from $180 million to $924 
million. All of these figures paint a picture of incredible expansion.® 

The growth of farm newspapers was partially due to circumstances 
external to the agricultural press itself. The nation’s economy, in the dol- 
drums for much of the 1880s and 1890s, soared during the first twenty 
years of the new century. Agriculture expanded between 1895 and 1920 as 
white Americans and European immigrants settled land newly taken from 
Native American peoples in the West. The number of farms nationwide 
reached 6.5 million in 1920, and the number of acres in farms increased 
from 536 million acres in 1880 to nearly 956 million acres in 1920. Total 
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farm employment peaked in 1916 at 13.6 million; it has dropped ever since. 
Such growth in the number of both farms and farmers meant a much larger 
market for agricultural publications.’ 

Farm newspapers actively reached out to possible readers throughout 
the period. Most of the efforts at gaining additional subscribers were con- 
ducted during the winter months, when the tide of agricultural labor had 
ebbed. Farmers had less outside work and more time to read and consider 
what subscriptions to purchase for the following year. Farm newspapers 
printed calls for readers to renew their subscription each December and sent 
out renewal notices during that month. From December to March, papers 
trumpeted their low prices, club arrangements and premiums. Winter was 
also the time of year that paid subscription agents worked hardest. Jack Van 
Derhoof lists nine different ways in which farm papers attracted new sub- 
scribers in the late nineteenth century: sample copy distribution, reduced 
prices for group subscriptions, dual subscription clubs, premiums, sales 
agents, support of agricultural fairs, advertising in other papers, special 
order blanks, and providing a good product.? Thus, while increased circula- 
tion can be partially attributed to an expanding market, farm newspaper 
staffs worked hard to tap that market. They attempted to persuade those 
who had not received a farm paper to purchase theirs and to convince sub- 
scribers of rival papers to switch or add a subscription to their paper. 

In addition to expanding their operations, farm newspapers also 
changed in ownership and content during the period. During the early twen- 
tieth century, the farm press entered a period of consolidation that has con- 
tinued to the present. Changes in ownership and mergers had been a feature 
of the agricultural press since its earliest years. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, most mergers resulted in the absorption of one paper. After 1900, how- 
ever, individuals began to buy and publish more than one paper. James M. 
Pierce, Arthur Capper, and others bought multiple papers in several regions 
and continued to publish them in varying degrees of independence from each 
other. While the number of farm newspapers continued to increase until 
1920, the ownership of those papers began to be consolidated in fewer 
hands. 

Finally, farm newspapers’ content changed as they increasingly came 
into competition with new sources of agricultural information. Colleges of 
Agriculture ran short courses, conducted experiments, and issued regular 
bulletins. State Departments of Agriculture and the United States 
Department of Agriculture (U. S. D. A.) issued regulations, gathered statis- 
tics, funded experiments, and published reports. Farmers’ organizations, 
such as county agricultural societies and farmers’ institutes, sponsored fairs 
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and short courses where papers were presented. These institutions furnished 
additional material for farm newspapers, which often reprinted their 
speeches and publications. 1? 

Jack Van Derhoof argues that these new sources of content changed 
the role of the farm editor. During the first fifty years of agricultural journal- 
ism (1819-1869), he asserts, the farm newspaper editor served as an auto- 
crat, a writer whose main job was to tell his audience what to believe and 
do. The farm editor drew on his personal experience to answer questions 
and make pronouncements on the right way to farm. These were personal 
papers, where editors and publishers talked about what was going on in 
their own lives and on their own farms. After the 1870s, Van Derhoof ar- 
gues, the era of “personal journalism” was over. Farm editors became infor- 
mation conduits, rather than information sources. The editor’s role was less 
to push his ideas and more to bring the farmer into contact with a number 
of different ideas from other sources of agricultural information. In general, 
he asserts the farm editors of the 1880s and 1890s were significantly differ- 
ent than those of early farm journalism."! 

Thus, previous historians have outlined both the growth and changes 
that came to the American agricultural press between 1895 and 1920. Farm 
newspapers grew immensely in size, number, and circulation, and their pat- 
terns of ownership and content changed significantly. Did the Midwestern 
farm press share these trends? The next section examines four farm newspa- 
pers in terms of these categories. 


FOUR MIDWESTERN FARM NEWSPAPERS 


The years between 1895 and 1920 were years of expansion and change for 
the Midwestern farm newspaper, as they were for the farm press in general. 
All four of the newspapers examined increased their circulation during the 
period (See Table 1). Unfortunately, circulation figures before the 1910s are 
not completely reliable because no one regularly policed publishers’ claims. 
Tales of overstated circulation figures are common. In 1914, however, ad- 
vertisers and publishers formed the Audit Bureau of Circulations. Within 
several years, the Audit Bureau was actively auditing publishers’ reports, re- 
sulting in the revision downward of some publications’ circulation num- 
bers.!2 Still, while the actual figures may be inaccurate, it is clear that 
circulation skyrocketed between 1895 and 1920. 

This section provides an introduction to the four newspapers studied: 
the Iowa Homestead, the Prairie Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, and the Missouri 
Ruralist. It will consider their history, owners, editors, size, and circulation. 
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The Iowa Homestead had a long publishing history in Iowa. Its ear- 
liest predecessors were published in several different lowa towns between 
1853 and 1862. In 1862, Mark Miller bought the last of these, the 
Pioneer Farmer of Des Moines, and renamed it the Iowa Homestead and 
Northwestern Farmer. Miller was a New Hampshire farmer who had moved 
to Wisconsin and to Des Moines in 1862. He owned the Homestead until 
1864 and edited it until 1868. Between 1868 and 1885, the paper was sold 
numerous times, had many editors, and was published under a variety of 
names. 13 

In the 1880s, however, ownership and editorship stabilized. In 1880, 
the name was shortened to Iowa Homestead. In 1883, Henry Wallace, a 
Presbyterian minister and farm manager in Winterset, Iowa, became the 


Table 1. Circulation Figures for Selected Midwestern Farm Newspapers 


Iowa Missouri Prairie Wallaces 

Year Homestead Ruralist Farmer Farmer’ 
1895 30,000 n. p. 25,000 7,500* 
1900 40,076 n. p. 25,000 23,769 
1905 60,000 5,000 25,000 37,389 
1910 100,000 10,500 42,052 54,006 
1915 148,312 54,991 89,088 72,000 
1920 138,194+# 90,042* 112,128+ 65,200+# 
Key: n. p. Not published 

bold Sworn statement 

plain Publisher’s claim, unsupported by affidavit 


Figure for The Farm and Dairy, published at Ames 
by Henry C. Wallace and John P. Wallace 


+ Statement audited by Audit Bureau of Circulations 


# It is likely that the publishers of these papers overstated 
their circulation in the 1910s, and that the work of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations (created in 1914 and auditing circulation 
figures by 1920) revised their figures downward, not that they 
lost subscribers between 1915 and 1920. 


Source: N. W. Ayer e Son’s American Newspaper Annual (Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer & Son, 
1895, 1900, 1905, 1910, 1915, 1920). 
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paper’s editor. Two years later, James M. Pierce, the publisher of several 
newspapers in small towns in Missouri and Iowa, bought the paper. Under 
their joint leadership, the paper added subscribers across Iowa and in many 
surrounding states. 

In 1894, Wallace and Pierce quarreled over the paper’s editorial policy 
towards corporations. Wallace’s editorials sharply criticized railroads, grain 
elevators, and other companies he saw as opposing farmers’ interests. Pierce 
thought that Wallace should be less harsh and refused to print several edito- 
rials. Wallace made it known that he believed Pierce just wanted to keep ad- 
vertising revenue coming in from such companies. The power struggle 
continued until Pierce fired Wallace early in 1895.14 

When Henry Wallace left the Homestead, it was a weekly that aver- 
aged twenty-four pages each week. During summer months an issue was 
normally sixteen pages long, and during the winter it was often thirty-two. 
The subscription price was one dollar a year. N. W. Ayer & Son’s American 
Newspaper Annual (hereafter Ayer) listed its circulation as thirty thousand. 
It appears that after Wallace’s departure, the paper was edited by S. E 
Stewart, Pierce’s lawyer and partner in the operation of the paper, although 
the masthead and other sources do not list an editor until 1905.15 

The paper grew in both circulation and size over the next ten years. 
According to Ayer’s directory, the Homestead’s circulation doubled between 
1895 and 1905. During 1905, the paper printed 1948 total pages, for an av- 
erage of about thirty-eight pages per issue. In the September 14 issue of that 
year, the masthead listed an editor for the first time since Henry Wallace’s 
departure: “James Atkinson, Editor-in-Chief.” Atkinson had most likely 
been with the Homestead starting in 1901 or 1902.16 

By 1920, the Homestead printed more pages per issue and sent them 
to more subscribers than any of the other Midwestern farm newspapers 
studied. Its circulation was almost one hundred forty thousand, more than 
twice as many as its main competitor in Iowa. The paper printed 3,444 
pages that year for an average of sixty-six pages per issue; issues of over one 
hundred pages in the winter balanced issues of forty-eight pages in the sum- 
mer. The subscription price remained at one dollar per year. Editor James 
Atkinson left the paper to work for the United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1918 and was replaced by John Thompson. James M. Pierce 
died November 1, 1920. He had devoted thirty-five years of his life to the 
paper. His son Dante M. Pierce took control of the organization.” 

Like the Homestead, the Prairie Farmer already had a long publishing 
history in 1895. It was the first farm newspaper published in Illinois and, 
in its early years, the most important farm paper in the state. The Union 
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Agricultural Society of five northern Illinois counties created the paper in 
1840 as the Union Agriculturalist and Western Prairie Farmer. Three years 
later, the Society sold the publication to its editor, John Stephen Wright, 
who shortened the name to Prairie Farmer. Wright owned and edited the 
paper until the Panic of 1857, when debts forced him to sell the paper to 
his printers. !® 

The staff of the Prairie Farmer in the mid-twentieth century commonly 
called the years between 1857 and 1908 “the middle years.”!? These years 
were marked by frequent changes in ownership and reversals of fortune, 
much like those experienced by the Homestead. The paper enjoyed huge suc- 
cess during the decade of the Civil War, when owner Harry D. Emery and 
editors Charles D. Bragdon and William W. Corbett turned out a paper with 
high quality editorial matter to a large circulation. Unfortunately, three 
events during the next decade crippled the newspaper: the Chicago fire of 
1871, the Panic of 1873, and the collapse of several of Emery’s business ven- 
tures. In 1882, Emery sold the paper to Rand McNally and Company of 
Chicago. In 1884, Orange Judd, the former editor of the popular national 
farm newspaper American Agriculturalist, was employed as editor in the 
hopes of turning the publication around. Judd increased the paper’s quality 
and circulation, but both declined when he left in 1888.20 

Between 1889 and 1905, there was no editor listed in the masthead, 
but later articles in the paper stated that Jonathan Perriam was editor from 
1889 to 1903 and James J. Edgerton edited the paper from 1903 to 
1905.41 Notwithstanding these changes in editorship, the paper itself re- 
mained much the same. Every year between 1895 and 1905, Rand 
McNally published fifty-two sixteen-page papers and sold them for one 
dollar a year to about twenty-five thousand subscribers. Articles and edi- 
torials were almost exclusively devoted to farm subjects, and there was a 
significant amount of advertising. Jack Van Derhoof suggested that “Rand 
McNally was more interested in furthering the sale of maps than in solid 
agricultural material.”2 

Chauncey P. Reynolds became editor in March of 1905 and served 
until his death late in 1910. During his editorship, the paper changed its fre- 
quency from weekly to semi-monthly and lowered its subscription price to 
thirty-five cents a year.2> More significant changes in content and format, 
however, came with Burridge D. Butler’s purchase of the paper in 1909 and 
his hiring of Clifford V. Gregory to be the editor two years later. Under their 
leadership, the paper grew dramatically in both size and circulation. In 1915 
the paper went from semi-monthly to bi-weekly publication, and in 1919 it 
returned to weekly publication. In 1920, it printed 2762 pages, an average 
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of fifty-three pages a week. The subscription price was eighty-five cents a 
year, and the paper was sent to over one hundred thousand subscribers. Its 
circulation was second only to the Homestead among the Midwestern farm 
newspapers studied.?4 

Wallaces’ Farmer had a much more stable ownership and editorship 
history than the Prairie Farmer. After leaving the Homestead early in 1895, 
Henry Wallace went into business with his sons Henry C. Wallace and John 
P. Wallace, who were publishing a semi-monthly farm newspaper called 
Farm and Dairy in Ames, Iowa. On March 1, 1895, the first issue of 
Wallace’s Farm and Dairy was published with Henry Wallace as editor. Later 
that year, the Wallaces opened an editorial office in Des Moines, increased 
the paper’s frequency to weekly, and changed its name to Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Dairyman. During the first month of 1896, the entire operation was 
moved from Ames to Des Moines.2° In the December 9 issue of 1898, the 
title was simplified to Wallaces’ Farmer. That issue also debuted the motto 
that has been used ever since: “Good Farming—Clear Thinking—Right 
Living.”2° Between 1895 and 1900, the circulation of the paper more than 
tripled from seventy-five hundred to almost twenty-four thousand. During 
1900, the paper provided thirteen hundred pages to subscribers for the one 
dollar a year subscription price.?7 

The paper continued to grow for the next twenty years, though it never 
matched the Homestead in either number of pages or circulation. In 1920, 
Wallaces’ Farmer printed 2,898 pages, averaging fifty-six pages an issue. Its 
subscription price remained one dollar for a year. Its circulation had grown 
to just below seventy thousand. Henry Wallace edited the paper until his 
death in 1916, when the paper was continued under the editorial leadership 
of his son, Henry C. Wallace and his grandson, Henry A. Wallace. Henry C. 
became Secretary of Agriculture from 1921 to 1924. Henry A. Wallace be- 
came Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s Secretary of Agriculture and Vice 
President, and ran for President on the Progressive Party ticket in 1948. In 
terms of editorial voice and policy decisions during the 1910s, however, the 
paper did not depart significantly from the direction set by the first Henry 
Wallace.28 

The Missouri Ruralist was a newcomer to agricultural journalism in 
the early twentieth century. Matthew V. Carroll founded The Ruralist in 
Sedalia, Missouri in 1902; the first issue appeared on October 16. Carroll 
both owned and edited the paper from 1902 to 1910. He and the paper’s 
business manager, W. E. Hurlbut, together built the fledgling farm paper’s 
circulation from nothing to over ten thousand in eight years. The paper 
printed between sixteen and twenty-four pages each week between 1902 
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and 1910. The subscription price was fifty cents a year until 1908 when it 
increased to a dollar a year.?? 

In June of 1910, Arthur Capper bought The Ruralist. Capper was a 
Kansas newspaper publisher who by 1920 owned farm newspapers cover- 
ing an area from Kansas to Pennsylvania. Shortly after the purchase, Capper 
renamed it the Missouri Ruralist. Later that year he purchased the Breeder’s 
Special of Kansas City and combined it with the Ruralist. Capper bought out 
Carroll and turned the paper over to the editor of the Breeder’s Special. As 
a result the Ruralist’s operations were moved to Kansas City. During the 
next three years, the publication had three different editors as Capper 
searched for the right man to lead the paper. The search ended in 1913 when 
Capper chose John Francis Case to edit the paper. Case remained editor of 
the Missouri Ruralist until 1955.30 

The paper’s circulation took off under Capper’s ownership. Around 
ten thousand in 1910, its subscription list increased five-fold in the next five 
years and nine-fold in the next ten years. The paper cut back to semi- 
monthly publication shortly after Case became editor in 1913. At the same 
time the subscription price was returned to fifty cents a year. In 1920, the 
paper printed over one thousand pages, as summer issues averaged thirty- 
two pages and winter issues twice that. By 1920, the Missouri Ruralist was 
an established farm newspaper whose circulation exceeded that of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and approached one hundred thousand.*! 

All four Midwestern farm newspapers underwent significant growth in 
both number of pages printed and number of copies sold between 1895 and 
1920. They also all emerged from a period of instability in leadership to be 
led by dedicated publishers and editors. The backgrounds and outlooks of 
these men will be examined in more detail in chapter two. The character of 
the farm newspapers themselves is discussed in the next section. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MIDWESTERN FARM NEWSPAPERS 


The Midwestern farm press expanded and changed in much the same ways 
that the farm press as a whole developed between 1895 and 1920. It ap- 
pears that many of the observations made by historians concerning the 
farm press in general are applicable to the four farm newspapers studied. 
Increases in circulation were the result of economic prosperity and con- 
certed efforts by farm papers to reach out to all farmers in their areas of 
coverage. Editorial content grew in size, and the papers became a forum for 
the discussion of rural life as well as agricultural methods. Finally, advertis- 
ing in farm papers grew, and publications shifted from an exclusive reliance 
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on farm-related product advertising to add a secondary reliance on con- 
sumer advertising. 


Circulation 


The farm newspapers in this study utilized most of the methods outlined 
by farm press historians to boost circulation. Subscription drives took 
place during winter months, as papers requested that subscribers renew 
their papers and made special offers to entice new readers. The most im- 
portant methods used by the four Midwestern farm papers examined 
were low subscription prices, subscription clubs, premiums, contests, and 
paid agents. 

One of the primary ways farm newspapers gained new subscribers was 
by low subscription prices. By 1890, most farm newspapers had shifted from 
a reliance on subscriptions for revenue to a reliance on advertising. Because 
higher circulation meant a paper could charge higher advertising rates, most 
papers kept the price of a year’s subscription relatively low to increase cir- 
culation. By 1900, the cost of most weekly farm newspapers was about one 
dollar for one year. The four farm papers studied charged between thirty-five 
cents and one dollar for a year’s subscription. It is likely that for the week- 
lies, this price was actually less than the cost of paper, printing, and postage, 
especially in the 1910s when issues were over fifty pages long. Farm news- 
papers ran large advertisements and lengthy editorials trumpeting the value 
offered by low subscription rates.>4 

In addition, papers also occasionally offered special promotional rates. 
In the winter of 1904 the Ruralist accepted new subscriptions at twenty-five 
cents per year, and in 1906 it offered trial subscriptions of three months for 
ten cents.?? Papers also offered reduced rates for multiple-year subscrip- 
tions. While the Prairie Farmer was charging thirty-five cents a year for a 
subscription, it also offered four years for one dollar. In 1913, Wallaces’ 
Farmer offered a three-year subscription for two dollars, a five-year sub- 
scription for three dollars, and a perpetual subscription for ten dollars.*4 
Thus, low subscription prices were a major way that farm newspapers 
reached out to new subscribers. 

Agricultural newspapers also attracted subscribers through subscrip- 
tion clubs. Farm newspapers used the term “club” in two different ways. 
What I call the “group club” offered reduced rates when one person, usually 
called the “club-raiser,” submitted several subscriptions. The club-raiser 
gathered the names of subscribers, collected their money and sent it in, and 
until the first years of the twentieth century, distributed the papers among 
members of the club. One can imagine these individuals visiting their neigh- 
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bors weekly to deliver the papers and annually to collect subscription pay- 
ments. By 1905, rural free delivery brought mail directly to most of the 
homes of the Midwest, so farm papers were sent directly to subscribers and 
the club-raiser was only responsible for signing up subscribers and collect- 
ing their money. Such clubs varied in size from two members to over one 
hundred. William H. Mills, a club-raiser for Wallaces’ Farmer in the 1920s, 
compiled club lists that contained 194 unique subscribers. The club-raiser 
often received his paper free; the other members of the club paid reduced 
amounts for their subscriptions.* 

The second arrangement that farm newspapers called a “club” may be 
called the “dual-subscription club.” This arrangement offered an individual 
a subscription to the farm newspaper and to one or more other newspapers 
or magazines “at a price lower than the one paid if both were taken as sep- 
arate subscriptions.”°® In 1897 a one-year subscription to the Prairie 
Farmer cost one dollar, and one year of the weekly Chicago Inter Ocean was 
also a dollar. The Prairie Farmer offered a subscription to both papers for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. It offered such dual-subscription clubs for 
newspapers from Omaha, St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis, New York, and 
other cities. It also offered clubs that included magazines such as Harper’s 
Monthly, McClures, the Woman’s Home Companion, and the Youth’s 
Companion. Twenty years later, the Homesteaa’s clubs included twenty dif- 
ferent other newspapers and magazines. In 1918, the Homestead offered 
arrangements with twice as many publications. Both of the other papers also 
maintained large “clubbing lists.”37 

A third way that farm newspapers courted subscribers was by offering 
premiums. Some papers offered gifts for clubs of particular sizes. In 
December of 1896, the Prairie Farmer offered two entire pages of premiums 
for subscribers. One was aimed at women and one at men. The women’s 
page offered useful items for women’s household work and decorative items 
for the home, such as the “Superior Steam Cooker,” for eight new sub- 
scribers, and “Our New Alphabet and Doily Stamping Outfit,” for one new 
subscriber. The Prairie Farmer offered similarly useful items for farm work, 
such as “The Russell Staple Puller and Wire Splicer,” for four new sub- 
scribers and the “‘Cyclone’ Corn Sheller,” for ten new subscribers.38 Other 
premiums were offered just for subscribing or renewing a subscription. The 
Ruralist offered pocket knives, seed packets, and silver teaspoons, all for a 
year’s subscription. Finally, books were often used as premiums: the Prairie 
Farmer offered the “lavishly illustrated” Early Life of Lincoln, the Missouri 
Ruralist offered Webster’s Dictionary, and Wallaces’ Farmer offered Henry 
Wallace’s Letters to the Farm Boy.?? 
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Farm newspapers also sponsored contests. Some of these were in con- 
junction with group club-raising, as papers offered prizes for the largest clubs. 
In December 1896 the Prairie Farmer offered a fifty dollar gold watch to the 
“old subscriber sending us the largest number of new subscribers between 
now and May Ist, 1897.” Wallaces’ Farmer awarded a hand-made harness 
worth thirty-five dollars for the largest number of subscriptions sent in be- 
tween November 15, 1896 and January 15, 1897.*° Ten years later the paper 
offered cash to its club raisers: 


During the present subscription season which closes April 17, 1907, 
Wallaces’ Farmer will distribute $3,000 in cold cash among its club rais- 
ers. . . . $2,000 will be given in fixed prizes, while $1,000 will be distrib- 
uted pro rata among all who send more than twenty names and do not 
win any of the large general prizes.*! 


In 1912, the Missouri Ruralist offered a piano to the club-raiser with the 
largest number of new subscriptions. Such large payments and valuable 
prizes must have provided significant incentives to club-raisers.*4 

Other contests were more like lotteries. Between 1903 and 1905, the 
Ruralist participated in several contests sponsored by the Press Publishing 
Association of Detroit, Michigan. These contests provided huge prizes—first 
prize was $10,000 cash in one contest, $5,000 in another—if one subscribed 
to the Ruralist and sent in the closest guess to a large, agreed upon number. 
One contest used the number of admissions to the St. Louis World’s Fair in 
May, 1904, another the total popular vote for president in November of that 
year. One can view these contests as early versions of the Reader’s Digest or 
Publisher’s Clearing House sweepstakes that began in the 1960s.43 Contests 
such as these generated enthusiasm for subscribing and for promoting the 
paper among one’s neighbors. 

A final way that these farm newspapers worked to increase circula- 
tion was by employing subscription agents. Some newspapers used trav- 
eling agents assigned to specific areas by the journal. These agents usually 
worked for commissions only, although some papers offered a salary in 
addition to commissions. Billy Brantley suggests that the Missouri 
Ruralist’s increase in circulation between 1910 and 1915 was due to the 
subscription agents employed by the Capper Farm Press companies after 
Arthur Capper bought the newspaper.** However, many traveling sub- 
scription agents “suffered from the attitude of farmers that he was just an- 
other ‘swindler’ making the rounds to secure money from unsuspecting 
rural families.”4° Several times in the 1910s, farm newspapers reported 
on actual impostors who absconded with money for subscriptions. The 
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papers gave their descriptions and warned readers to contact the proper au- 
thorities if they encountered them.*¢ 

Local agents—often the local postmaster—had less trouble with 
such charges. In 1899 the Prairie Farmer claimed that such agents could 
make from two to three dollars a day.*” Each winter the paper also adver- 
tised for good agents: “We want hustlers who can put in most of their 
time for us. To such applicants we will give exclusive territory, and make 
a liberal offer. State how many days each week you will work for us; and 
what township you want to commence work in.”48 Similar requests were 
made in Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Homestead in the 1890s.*? By the 
1910s, Wallaces’ Farmer did not employ agents as such, but the premiums 
and cash payments the paper gave to club-raisers amounted to much the 
same thing. 

Papers employed different combinations of these methods in keeping 
with their attitudes and business plans. Wallaces’ Farmer, for example, put 
group club-raising at the center of its plan for circulation increase. The paper 
offered premiums to club raisers, enrolled them in contests automatically, 
sent them sample copies to distribute, and gave them reduced subscription 
rates. By contrast both the Prairie Farmer and the Missouri Ruralist made 
offers to individual subscribers: special low prices, free premiums, contests, 
and dual-subscription clubs. The Iowa Homestead also emphasized offers to 
individuals, but the paper mainly stressed dual subscription clubs and pre- 
miums. Thomas C. Leonard has suggested that such personal offers made 
circulation of all kinds of newspapers explode in the nineteenth century.*? 
The fact that Wallaces’ Farmer made few of these overtures to individual 
readers may partially explain why it had the lowest circulation of the four 
papers in 1920. 

Farm newspapers’ policies concerning subscriptions also influenced 
circulation. It has been noted that Wallaces’ Farmer strictly adhered to a pol- 
icy of stopping shipment of a paper when a reader’s subscription expired. By 
contrast, the Prairie Farmer, between 1905 and 1907, included the follow- 
ing policy in its masthead: 


How to discontinue. We have no desire to continue this paper to any one 
who does not appreciate its value. We rely on the subscriber to notify us 
whenever he wants it to stop. It will be continued until ordered stopped 
by the subscriber himself, and all back subscription must be paid to date 
of discontinuance.>! 


It seems that the Missouri Ruralist and the Iowa Homestead had similar 
policies until a 1907 ruling by the United States Postmaster General 
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forced them to stop sending papers to those in arrears more than one 
year.°* Between 1918 and 1920, however, the Homestead maintained in 
its masthead that “It is our custom to continue sending this journal to 
each of our subscribers as find it inconvenient to renew at expiration. If 
you do not wish the subscription continued after expiration, please notify 
us.”33 In light of the postal regulation, they could only have continued 
sending the paper for one year. Still, such subscription policies sustained 
large circulation lists; Wallaces’ Farmer’s policy may also help to explain 
why it lagged behind the other papers in circulation. Those papers’ prac- 
tices certainly angered Henry Wallace. 

These efforts to get new subscribers demonstrate that farm newspapers 
attempted to get as many subscribers as possible within their areas of cover- 
age. They reached out to all farmers, all country people. This was certainly 
good business practice; when circulation numbers increased, a publication 
could charge higher prices for advertising. Editors seemed genuinely con- 
cerned that they reach all as many farmers as possible with their message, 
however. They consistently claimed that all farmers should read their paper. 
Henry Wallace claimed that “Every farmer needs . . . an agricultural paper 
that he believes to be entirely devoted to his interests.”°4 He believed that 
Wallaces’ Farmer had subscribers from among all socio-economic levels of 
Midwestern farming: 


Wallaces’ Farmer reaches, for example, tenants with very limited means, 
farmers who are heavily in debt for their land and whose working capi- 
tal is small, farmers with ample means to do about what they want to 
do, [and] landlords who are living from the income of their farms. .. . °° 


Similarly, the editor of the Missouri Ruralist proclaimed that “the avowed 
purpose of the Missouri Ruralist is to become the home farm newspaper of 
every farm home in the state.”°© The other two papers published similar ed- 
itorials. All four papers reached out to tenants and farm owners of all in- 
come levels. They proclaimed that all the different types of Midwestern 
farmers read their papers. The extent to which they actually reached a broad 
audience will be evaluated in chapter four.°7 

These farm newspapers hoped to reach farmers in a wide-ranging ge- 
ographic area during the 1890s. All four papers attempted to reach a 
broader audience than just their state of publication. Thus, the Prairie 
Farmer targeted “western farmers,” the “farmers and stockmen in the 
Mississippi and Missouri valley states.”°® Editorials in Wallaces’? Farmer 
argued for its usefulness in other parts of the Midwest. In addition, from 
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1898 to 1909 its subtitle was originally “A Weekly Journal for Western 
Farmers.”°? The Ruralist was similarly aimed at “Western farmers,” not 
just in Missouri but “Missouri and her contiguous neighboring states.” 60 
Finally, the Iowa Homestead saw itself as serving the middle West and as- 
serted that its readers were “residents of Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, and ad- 
joining states.”©! 

This expansive view of their geographical coverage had narrowed by 
1920 for three of the four newspapers. The most obvious change came to the 
Ruralist when Arthur Capper bought it in 1910 and renamed it the Missouri 
Ruralist. Hereafter the paper primarily served that state. Indeed, by 1925 
Capper owned half a dozen farm newspapers, one national paper and five 
dedicated to its particular states: Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. The Towa Homestead and Prairie Farmer’s reach also con- 
tracted, though less obviously. In 1907, James Pierce bragged that almost 
sixty thousand of the Homestead’s subscribers were in Iowa, and thirty 
thousand were in Illinois and Nebraska. Ten years later, however, his boast 
was the paper’s coverage of 110,000 of the 217,000 farm homes in Iowa. 
During the 1910s, the Prairie Farmer also emphasized its circulation in 
Illinois rather than elsewhere. The one exception was Wallaces’ Farmer, 
which continued to make claims for its applicability and reception across the 
Midwest throughout the 1910s.°2 

Table 2 compares the circulation of the four farm newspapers exam- 
ined to the total population and number of farms in Iowa, Illinois, and 
Missouri. At the turn of the twentieth century, none of the papers was reach- 
ing a significant number of farm homes in the state in which it was pub- 
lished. Twenty years later, however, the total circulation of the Prairie 
Farmer and the Iowa Homestead were over one half of the number of farms 
in Illinois and Iowa, respectively. The circulation of the Missouri Ruralist 
was over a third of the number of farms in Missouri, and Wallaces’ Farmer’s 
circulation exceeded one quarter of the number of farms in Iowa. These fig- 
ures suggest that a significant proportion of farmers in these three states re- 
ceived one of the farm newspapers studied. 

Whatever the geographical limits, however, all four farm papers consis- 
tently worked to get their paper into every farmer’s home. They used proven 
methods, including low prices, clubs, premiums, contests, and agents to build 
their circulation lists during the last years of the nineteenth century and the 
first two decades of the twentieth. Each worked to deliver its message to all 
rural Midwesterners. By 1920, it appears that they were succeeding in their 
efforts to reach the farms in these three states. 
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Table 2. Circulation Figures for Midwestern Farm Newspapers Compared to 
Census Figures for Number of Farms and Total Population 


Total Number of 

Population Farms Circulation of Circulation of 
Year of Iowa in lowa Iowa Homestead Wallaces’ Farmer 
1900 2,231,853 228,622 40,076 23,769 
1910 2,224,771 217,044 100,000 54,006 
1920 2,404,021 213,439 138,194 65,200 

Total Population Number of Farms Circulation of 
Year of Illinois in Illinois Prairie Farmer 
1900 4,821,550 264,151 25,000 
1910 5,638,591 251,872 42,052 
1920 6,485,280 237,181 112,128 

Total Population Number of Farms Circulation of 
Year of Missouri in Missouri Missouri Ruralist 
1900 3,106,665 284,886 n. p. 
1910 3,293,335 277,244 10,500 
1920 3,404,055 263,004 90,042 
Key: n. p. - Not published 


Sources: Circulation figures: Table 1; Census figures: United States Historical Census Data 
Browser, http://fisher.lib.virginia.edu/census/; internet; accessed 30 September 2004. 


CONTENT 


The four farm newspapers provided similar types of content for their read- 
ers. They all were tabloid-sized and had four columns to a page. In the 
1890s, all ran articles and editorials on the front page of the paper. By 1912, 
however, all four were printing a full-page photograph or other illustration 
on the cover. The paper’s content began on the second page. Inside, all reg- 
ularly included editorials, articles, departments, and letters to the editor. 


Editorials 

All of the papers printed editorials on issues confronting Midwestern farm- 
ers. These were usually set apart on one or two pages by themselves, often 
accompanied by the masthead and free from advertising. They often were 
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printed with three larger columns to the page. Editorials addressed issues 
concerning farm newspaper publishing, agriculture, and rural social life. 
While farm newspapers occasionally covered politics, their treatment was 
usually non-partisan. They normally published editorials about issues and 
agitated for laws they thought were important to farmers, such as tariff 
changes, railroad regulation, and national parcel post delivery. Editorials 
rarely endorsed specific parties or candidates. Most likely this was so that 
they could appeal to as broad a readership as possible.®? 

In his editorials describing Wallaces’ Farmer’s philosophy, Henry Wallace 
gave several useful taxonomies for distinguishing among farm newspapers at 
the turn of the century. While his descriptions were often polemical, they do 
furnish helpful ways of categorizing farm newspapers. As we have seen, distinc- 
tions could be based on the paper’s subscription policy, degree of specialization, 
or geographical coverage. Another categorization concerned editorials. 
Wallace was proud that his paper had a strong editorial voice. His paper, he ar- 
gued, took predictable positions on the issues that confronted country people 
and he stood behind his editorial pronouncements. He attacked papers that did 
not even give the editor’s name in their masthead. Such papers’ editorial pages, 
Wallace asserted, were little more than mouthpieces for their business man- 
agers. They existed merely to make money by selling advertising. He warned 
that such papers often sold their editorial positions to the highest bidder.®* 

Of the four papers, Wallaces’ Farmer and the Missouri Ruralist had the 
most consistent editorial voice over the entire period of their existence. The 
Iowa Homestead and Prairie Farmer published for years without giving the 
names of their editors in their mastheads. These papers’ editorials did not 
become a prominent part of their content until the early 1900s. In 1905, the 
Homestead acknowledged James Atkinson as its editor-in-chief and 
Chauncey P. Reynolds became editor of the Prairie Farmer. In fact, begin- 
ning in 1913, The Iowa Homestead had two sets of editorial pages. One was 
the regular editorial page written by editor James Atkinson. The other was 
titled “The Publisher’s Views on Topics of the Times” and expressed the 
opinions of James M. Pierce. While the editorial page consistently occupied 
only two pages, “Publisher’s Views” grew over the years until it covered four 
or five pages and became the central feature of the paper.® 

Finally, by the 1910s, all of the newspapers were addressing social or 
country life issues in their editorials. They recommended specific changes to 
rural Midwesterners both in how they farmed and in how they lived. 
Wallaces’ Farmer was concerned with such issues in the 1890s; the other 
three papers became more interested in the 1900s. The motto or slogan of 
Wallaces’ Farmer was “Good Farming—Clear Thinking—Right Living.” In 
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an article of the same name published in 1910, editor Henry Wallace ex- 
plained that his paper’s purpose was not only to promote the best of farming 
methods but also to instruct farmers in their civic and moral duties. “We 
could not be content to publish a paper that would enable the farmer to make 
more money by improved methods of farming without at the same time re- 
minding him of his ever-widening and increasing duties as a citizen.”©° The 
Iowa Homestead made the same claims in a promotional pamphlet published 
around 1911. Titled “A Vital Interest Problem for the Farmer” and subtitled 
“How to make the farm pay better—How to live better—How to more fully 
accomplish the aims of life,” it asserts that: 


An agricultural paper should do more than to [sic] make it easier to earn 
a good living. .. . It should aid in making the country school better. . . . 
In short, the agricultural paper should bring its weekly message to every 
member of the family—that every task should be lightened and the joy 
of labor increased.®” 


Midwestern farm newspapers shared the conviction that the farm newspa- 
per was important not just for farming information but also for social com- 
mentary and advice. 

The editorial stances of all of these papers suggest that Van Derhoof’s 
assertions concerning editors’ roles should be revised. While their editors did 
not control these early twentieth century papers as they had in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, the papers were not passive information conduits. Editors ar- 
gued for specific changes in country people’s lives, not just in their farming 
methods. At the same time, however, the social advice editors delivered was 
influenced by the reform movements of the early twentieth century, so they 
can be seen as channels for these ideas. These recommendations were often 
echoed in the articles that farm newspapers printed. 


Articles and Departments 


The articles in these papers addressed agricultural, business, and social is- 
sues. Articles on farming instructed readers of agricultural methods or told 
of farmers that had found such methods successful. They gave suggestions 
on how to grow various crops, choose seed, care for livestock, and avoid 
weeds, insects, and other pests. Articles also gave directions for marketing 
crops and stock, reported on price trends, and gave crop and price outlooks 
for states and regions served by the paper. Like editorials, articles also dis- 
cussed new and better ways of living in rural areas. These articles were writ- 
ten either by the editor of the paper, by staff, or by special contributors. 

In general, the four papers gave agricultural recommendations that were 
in the mainstream of “progressive farming” for the turn of the century. Authors 
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suggested that crop farmers do all they can to maximize their yield per acre by 
using fertilizer, crop rotation, and choosing the best seeds. By the end of the pe- 
riod the papers were covering the use of tractors and other labor-saving ma- 
chinery. Livestock farmers were exhorted to make use of silos, a variety of 
different feed mixes, and to improve their livestock breeds. Many articles ex- 
horted farmers to put their operations on a more scientific footing. These arti- 
cles resonated with many Midwestern farmers, who did want to expand their 
operations and be more successful. Success would make it possible for them 
and their families to remain in the country, and it would enable them to par- 
take of life-improving technological and material improvements.® 

During the period, all four of the papers also began including more fea- 
ture articles. Features were longer, had larger headlines, and usually ap- 
peared in the first five or six pages of the paper. Like regular articles, features 
might be authored by the editor, by newspaper staff, or by special contribu- 
tors. Such feature articles offered more in-depth coverage of good farming 
methods and good ways of rural living. One specific type of feature article 
may be called the “How We Did it Right” article. Such articles focused on 
one farmer or one farm family and described how they were farming or liv- 
ing successfully. Sometimes a “How We Did it Right” article focused on a 
particular school district or church congregation and described how it met 
its community’s needs. These articles were both descriptive and persuasive. 

As a result, it is difficult to distinguish strictly between editorials and 
articles in farm newspapers. Articles did not simply report the results of new 
initiatives in farming or rural life; they often actively advocated them. 
Authors celebrated the success of the subjects of the article and argued that 
all their readers should follow their example. Such articles and features were 
usually extensions of the editorial stance of the paper itself. For instance, 
chapter five will detail how editorials advocating new roles for the rural 
church were coupled with articles and feature stories about churches that 
had taken on such new roles. Both editorials and articles gave advice to their 
readers on how to farm and how to live. 

After several pages of features, articles, and editorials, all four papers di- 
vided the rest of the issue into departments. All four of the papers had individ- 
ual departments dedicated to field crops, beef cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
dairying, and horticulture. In addition, all of the papers had some kind of home 
department to address issues of interest to rural women. Other departments 
appeared in different papers at different times, including veterinary and legal 
departments. A department had its own department title and provided articles 
and letters from readers about their topic. It often also had its own editor to 
answer readers’ questions. Between 1913 and 1919, the Missouri Ruralist did 
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away with department titles, but the paper continued to print the same mixture 
of articles on these topics on roughly the same pages each issue. 

Departments aimed at women and children of these farm papers occu- 
pied from one to four pages each issue. Articles in Home departments ad- 
dressed housekeeping, child rearing, cooking, sewing, gardening, and making 
life pleasant on the farm. The department also provided women with a forum 
for expressing their opinions on a range of issues. In addition to the subjects 
listed above, departments printed letters concerning the farming, women’s 
rights, woman suffrage, and social issues such as the rural school and the rural 
church. Home departments will be discussed in detail in chapter seven. 
Children’s departments printed short stories, moral injunctions, and other ma- 
terial aimed at rural children. They also printed numerous letters from children 
about their lives, schools, pets, reading, and plans for the future. 

A final feature provided by all four farm newspapers in the 1910s was 
serialized fiction. The Prairie Farmer was first, serializing The Other Side of 
the Door, a romance by Lucia Chamberlain in 1910.6? Wallaces? Farmer 
printed its first serial two years later: Uncle Tom Andy Bill by Charles 
Major. An adventure story about the frontier West, Henry Wallace described 
it as “a good sort of story to read as it was told—to the family gathered 
around the fireside.” ’”° The Homestead scored a victory in 1918 when it se- 
cured exclusive rights to serialize Hamlin Garland’s A Son of the Middle 
Border. In 1915 and 1916, the Missouri Ruralist printed Alton of Somasco 
about a ranch in British Columbia.”! 

With articles and features on such a variety of material—agricultural, 
homemaking, and general reading—farm newspapers hoped to serve the 
reading needs of all members of the rural family. Providing a product that 
appealed to as many as possible was an important part of farm newspapers’ 
strategy to reach out to all farmers. A variety of material both attracted and 
retained subscribers.”4 


Letters 


Finally, all four papers printed letters from readers. While all published 
correspondence regularly in individual departments, several of the papers 
also provided special departments devoted to letters. For instance, from 
1896 to 1904, the Iowa Homestead printed a supplement called the 
“Special Farmers’ Institute Edition.” The paper’s management chose the 
topics to be addressed and announced them about a month in advance. 
Then letters were collected and printed in a supplement to the regular 
newspaper, usually without advertising. The feature was occasional in 
1896; the next year it became monthly. In 1898 the paper added a section 
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titled “Aftermath;” it consisted of letters that discussed previous “Farmers” 
Institute” letters. In 1899, the pages of the Farmers’ Institute Editions were 
numbered consecutively, apart from the regular paper, and they added 280 
pages to the year’s output. The January 1899 edition was thirty-two pages 
long and contained the following topics: 


“Farm Prosperity; Should Its Evidences First Appear in the Barn, Stock 
and Machinery or in the Home?”—70 correspondents; “Winter Work: Of 
What Should it Consist and How Be Planned?”—36 correspondents; 
“Sheep Husbandry; Advantages and Disadvantages and Best Methods of 
Management”—37 correspondents; “Aftermath”—51 correspondents.’ 


This large-scale effort at publishing readers’ opinions was discontinued in 
1904.74 

In 1913, the Homestead inaugurated another effort to print the opin- 
ions of its readers titled “The Experience Meeting.” This weekly department 
printed letters to the editor on topics addressed by the paper. As time went 
on, it increasingly became a forum for discussing previous letters to “The 
Experience Meeting.” Discussants often referred to previous authors by 
name in responding to their assertions about silos, breeding, and even social 
issues such as school consolidation. They sometimes addressed the com- 
ments of several previous discussants in one letter. This forum for readers 
was discontinued three years later.” 

In the 1910s, the Missouri Ruralist and Prairie Farmer had similar de- 
partments for letters to the editor. Between 1914 and 1916 the Prairie 
Farmer printed letters in a department titled “Little Editorials by Our 
Readers.” The department title changed to “Ideas and Experiences from 
Prairie Farmer Readers” in 1916 and to “Our Readers’ Editorial Page” in 
1918. The Missouri Ruralist inaugurated a department in 1913 titled 
“Things the People Say.” The department title was changed to “Around the 
Ruralist Family Table” early the next year.”ć The only paper that did not 
have a special section for letters was Wallaces’ Farmer, but it distributed a 
large number of letters throughout the paper every week. 

These letters to the editor did not always agree with the stance of the ed- 
itors of the papers. They often took issue with articles or editorials in previous 
issues of the paper. Therefore, they can be useful in assessing the contours of 
reader response. The ideas of readers are difficult to trace, especially before 
the advent of polling and survey data in the 1930s. Three common methods 
cultural historians use to investigate readers’ opinions of subjects addressed by 
mass media outlets are 1) examining the content of the publication, 2) look- 
ing at letters to the editor, and 3) consulting social history studies of target 
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populations. All three are used in chapters five through seven.’’ Letters to the 
editor must be used with care. Since the editor of a newspaper decided what 
was printed, often letters that did appear were in sympathy with the editors’ 
vision and supported the stances taken in editorials and articles. However, 
used carefully, letters can provide some glimpses of readers’ responses.”° 

By 1920, all four of the Midwestern farm newspapers examined had a 
strong, personal, editorial voice. All of them printed editorials, articles, and 
features that instructed readers about both agricultural methods and rural 
ways of living. By printing letters to the editor, however, they also provided 
a forum for the discussion by rural Midwesterners of these recommenda- 
tions. The many pages of editorial content printed every week were mainly 
paid for by advertising. 


ADVERTISING 


By the 1890s, farm papers had already shifted from a reliance on subscrip- 
tions to a reliance on advertising for the major portion of their revenues. 
Even the highest subscription price charged by any of the four farm newspa- 
pers during the period—one dollar a year—would barely have been enough 
to cover printing a sixteen-page paper and mailing it to the subscriber every 
week. Overhead costs, employee salaries, and investment returns were all 
provided by advertising revenues.”” 

While the number of pages printed by all the farm papers examined 
grew between 1895 and 1920, the percentage of those pages devoted to ad- 
vertising also grew. The amount of advertising appearing in the four farm 
newspapers is given in Table 3. Wallaces’ Farmer shows the most striking 
growth. In 1896, when the issue sampled had sixteen pages, just over a quar- 
ter of the paper was advertising. By 1920, the paper had more than quadru- 
pled in size to seventy-two pages, but advertising had increased to occupy 
almost three-quarters of the paper, or fifty-one pages. The other papers ex- 
hibited similar rates of growth. In 1920, at least half of the pages of all four 
papers were taken up by advertising. In addition to the expansion of adver- 
tising, the character of advertising also changed. In the 1890s, nearly all of 
the advertisements in farm newspapers were related to agriculture; they 
were placed by farm implement manufacturers, livestock breeders, and seed 
and feed companies. During the early twentieth century, more and more ad- 
vertising was for consumer products, such as sewing machines, educational 
institutions, and automobiles. By 1920, advertisements for Rumford baking 
powder, Coca-Cola, Maytag washing machines, and Studebaker automo- 
biles were as common as those for Avery tractors, Galloway manure spread- 
ers, Frank Iam’s stallions, and Northrup-King seeds. 
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Between 1895 and 1920, advertising in farm newspapers both expanded 
and changed, just as the editorial content and the circulation of these papers 
had done. During these years of rural prosperity, both improved agricultural 
items and consumer goods came to occupy a larger portion of the typical 
issue of a Midwestern general farm newspaper. 


Table 3. Advertising in Selected Midwestern Farm Newspapers 


Date Total Total Columns of % of Issue 
Sampled Pages Columns Advertising Advertising 
Iowa Homestead 
3 January 1896* 24 96 215 29% 
4 January 1900 28 112 45 40% 
5 January 1905 40 160 78.5 49% 
6 January 1910 64 256 151.5 59% 
7 January 1915 56 224 104.5 47% 
1 January 1920 96 384 228 59% 
Prairie Farmer 
11 January 1896* 16 64 7 11% 
6 January 1900 16 64 14.5 23% 
5 January 1905 16 64 20 31% 
1 January 1910 24 96 44.5 46% 
2 January 1915 32 128 54 42% 
3 January 1920 56 224 124 55% 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
3 January 1896* 16 64 16.5 26% 
5 January 1900 20 80 35 44% 
6 January 1905 32 128 63.5 50% 
7 January 1910 40 160 87 54% 
1 January 1915 32 128 52 41% 
2 January 1920 72 288 204 70% 
Missouri Ruralist 
5 January 1905 16 64 17 27% 
6 January 1910 16 64 20.5 32% 
5 January 1915 20 80 39 49% 
5 January 1920 56 224 112.5 50% 


*1896 was chosen so that Wallaces’ Farmer could be compared with the other two papers. 


Source: Number of columns of advertising counted in the first issue of each year of each paper. 
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Midwestern farm newspapers reached out to as many country people 
as possible. Owners and editors hoped to find subscribers in all types of farm 
homes of all different socio-economic levels. They worked to build circula- 
tion by offering low subscription prices, club arrangements, premiums, and 
prizes to rural Midwesterners. They also furnished reading matter to all 
members of the farm family and provided a forum for country people to dis- 
cuss issues of interest. The distribution of this content was made possible by 
revenue from advertisements, which took up more of the paper and pro- 
moted more consumer goods as the period progressed. The editors and pub- 
lishers of Midwestern farm newspapers guided their organizations through 
these changes. Their backgrounds and identities are the subject of chapter 
two. 


Chapter Two 


Editors and Publishers: 
The Faces Behind the Midwestern Press 


Who edit the agricultural papers? Men, as a general thing, who fail in 
the poetry line, yellow covered novel line, sensation-drama line, city-ed- 
itor line, and finally fall back on agriculture as a temporary reprieve 
from the poor-house. You try to tell me anything about the newspaper 
business! Sir, I have been through it from Alpha to Omaha, and I tell you 
that the less a man knows the bigger noise he makes and the higher the 
salary he commands. 

- Mark Twain, “How I Edited an Agricultural Paper Once”! 


From May 1870 to April 1871, Samuel Clemens wrote a humor column for 
The Galaxy magazine called “Memoranda. By Mark Twain.” In July of 
1870, the column began with an essay titled “How I Edited an Agricultural 
Paper Once.” In it, the author relates how he once took a job as a substitute 
editor of a farm newspaper because the pay was good. According to this ac- 
count, the only issue printed under his editorship exhorted his readers to shake 
their turnip trees to get the turnips to fall, to set out their corn stalks and buck- 
wheat cakes in July, and to avoid planting pumpkins in the front yard because 
they are inferior shade trees. When the paper came out, the local farmers were 
scandalized; one feared he was going insane after reading the editor’s columns. 
As a result, the regular editor of the paper returned from his vacation early to 
take back control of the paper. He castigated his replacement for knowing 
nothing about the subject he wrote about: agriculture. 

Twain’s fictional response to the editor was a shrewd critique of jour- 
nalism in general and agricultural journalism specifically. He asserted that 
most journalists write about things that they do not really know: those who 
critique dramas can not act, those who review books do not write books, 
and those who write for temperance papers are not sober. It should come as 
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no surprise, then, for one who knows nothing about agriculture to write for 
an agricultural paper. Farm newspaper editors, Twain contended, were fail- 
ures at regular newspaper journalism who had shifted to the farm press. But 
he also argued that he had done what he promised to do: he had increased 
and broadened the paper’s circulation. While farmers may have found it use- 
less, others found it riveting. If he had been allowed several more weeks, he 
could have increased its circulation to over twenty thousand. For this rea- 
son, he told the editor that “you are the loser by this rupture, not me... .”° 

Twain’s article poses several good questions for the historian of the 
farm press: Who were the editors and publishers of farm newspapers? Were 
they farmers? Did they know about agriculture from experience? What was 
their relationship to their readers? While this chapter will not assess the 
truth of Twain’s pronouncements when he wrote them in 1870, it will con- 
sider their applicability at the turn of the twentieth century. The previous 
chapter examined the character of Midwestern farm newspapers themselves 
between 1895 and 1920. This chapter will consider the identity of the edi- 
tors and publishers of those newspapers during the period. 

All four of the farm newspapers examined were published in signifi- 
cant cities of the Midwest: Des Moines, Chicago, Kansas City, and Topeka. 
Therefore, the papers’ staffs lived and worked under vastly different circum- 
stances than the rural Midwesterners for whom they wrote. The publisher 
and editor of a farm newspaper had an enormous influence on the charac- 
ter and success or failure of the paper.* Their biographies enable us to bet- 
ter understand their identities. 


“THE UNCERTAIN FIELD OF AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALISM”: PUBLISHERS 


The farm papers studied were published by newspapermen from a variety of 
backgrounds. James M. Pierce, publisher of the Iowa Homestead, was born 
in 1848 on a farm near Upper Sandusky, Wyandotte County, Ohio. His an- 
cestors had been farmers in New Jersey, Western Pennsylvania, and Ohio. He 
went into the newspaper business early in life, becoming at age fifteen an ap- 
prentice in a county-seat newspaper office in Ohio. In 1867 he moved west 
to Missouri, apparently to farm. Three years later, however, he returned to 
the newspaper business by buying the Grant City Star in Worth County. To 
do so he borrowed nine hundred dollars at an interest rate of three percent 
a month. The paper was a success, and five years later he started a second 
paper, the Hopkins Journal in Nodaway County. By the mid-1880s, he had 
moved into southern Iowa and bought the Taylor County Republican and 
the Osceola Sentinel in Clarke county. All of these were county-seat papers.° 
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Pierce later observed that “I must have been pretty optimistic and ven- 
turesome in those days, else I would never have quit the proven profitable 
field of county-seat newspapering for the uncertain field of agricultural jour- 
nalism.” He entered this new field in 1885 by purchasing the Iowa 
Homestead from J. H. Duffus for twenty thousand dollars. Henry Wallace 
had been editing the paper for two years. Wallace later claimed that he told 
Pierce that he had paid eight to ten thousand dollars too much for the 
Homestead, so Wallace agreed to edit the paper for ten dollars a week if he 
could buy stock in the company. Pierce kept Wallace on. Under their leader- 
ship the paper grew in both size and circulation.’ 

After Henry Wallace left the paper in 1895, Pierce remained con- 
cerned about both the editorial and business sides of the operation. He em- 
ployed at least three editors over the next twenty-five years: his lawyer and 
business partner S. F. Stewart, James Atkinson, and John Thompson. But it 
appears that Pierce was the guiding force behind the paper. In 1913 the 
paper began including a column titled “Publishers Views on Topics of the 
Times,” consisting of two or three opinion pieces. Pierce’s picture appeared 
at the top of the page, and his signature was reproduced after the last piece. 
Early the next year, the column moved to a prominent position on the 
paper’s first page of editorial matter, a position occupied by feature articles 
in most other farm newspapers. By 1917 and 1918, “Publisher’s Views” 
often included five or more editorials, sometimes spilling onto four or five 
pages. Articles about the Homestead suggest that Pierce did not write the 
column himself. Instead, he had others argue for his positions. Even if 
Pierce did not write these pieces, however, they embodied his ideas and 
dominated the paper.® 

Pierce was one of the first to buy and publish multiple farm journals in 
multiple regions, buying both the Wisconsin Farmer and the Farmer and 
Stockman of Kansas City in the early 1900s and publishing them, along with 
the Homestead, as “Pierce’s Farm Weeklies.” James M. Pierce died on 
November 1, 1920, after thirty-five years as publisher of the Homestead. 
His son Dante M. Pierce immediately took his place, pledging to continue 
his father’s policies. Dante continued the “Publishers Views on Topics of the 
Times” feature, and his picture was placed along with his father’s at the top 
of the column.? 

Several characteristics of James Pierce’s ownership of the Iowa 
Homestead stand out. When he bought the paper, it already had a signifi- 
cant previous publishing history. In addition, while Pierce was born and 
raised on a farm, he became interested in journalism while in his teens. He 
left farming at the age of twenty-two for a life in county seats and in Des 
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Moines. Pierce came to agricultural journalism after owning small-town 
newspapers in southern Iowa and northern Missouri. He exercised a signif- 
icant amount of control over the content of the paper, firing an editor over 
editorial differences and creating a column to express his opinions. Finally, 
he created a multi-publication chain by buying farm newspapers in Missouri 
and Wisconsin. Publishers of other Midwestern farm newspapers shared 
some of these traits. 

Burridge D. Butler, publisher of the Prairie Farmer from 1908 to 1948, 
was born on February 5, 1868, in Louisville, Kentucky. His father was born 
in England and became an itinerant preacher for the Disciples of Christ. His 
mother was a soft-spoken Christian poet from Louisville, Kentucky. 
Burridge’s childhood was spent moving with his father from pastorate to 
pastorate; the family lived in Michigan, Canada, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
Burridge left home shortly after his mother died in 1884. During the next ten 
years he worked as a journalist, editor, business manager, and publisher for 
several newspapers, including the Louisville Evening Times, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and the Grand Rapids Morning Democrat. In 1895 he took a job 
as an advertising salesman with the Scripps-McRae chain of newspapers. He 
was made assistant manager of Scripps’s Chicago sales office the next year.!° 

In 1899, he joined with two other employees of the Scripps-McRae or- 
ganization to found the Good Luck League of newspapers. With the encour- 
agement of Edward W. Scripps, they started a daily newspaper in Omaha. 
The partners continued by starting similar daily papers in Duluth, Des 
Moines, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, and by purchasing papers in St. Joseph 
and Sioux City. Interest in what they had come to see as an untapped rural 
market led them to buy the Rural World of Kansas City in 1906, the Farm 
Magazine of Omaha in 1907, and the Prairie Farmer in 1908. Tired of the 
long hours and travel necessary to manage so many papers, Butler left the 
Good Luck League in 1909. He took over sole ownership of the Prairie 
Farmer as a major part of his settlement. He published the paper from 
Chicago for the next forty years.!! 

Butler, along with editor Clifford V. Gregory, returned the Prairie 
Farmer to its former prominence among American farm newspapers. In 
1909 the paper had the lowest circulation of five general farm newspapers 
published in Illinois. By 1931 the paper had absorbed its last rival. 
Circulation increased from around thirty thousand in 1908 to over one hun- 
dred thousand in 1920. Butler was also a prominent participant in the cre- 
ation of the Audit Bureau of Circulations in 1914.1? 

While Burridge D. Butler shared a number of characteristics with 
James M. Pierce, there also are striking differences. Like Pierce, Butler 
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purchased a farm newspaper with a long publishing history. Like Pierce, 
he came to agricultural journalism from newspaper journalism. But while 
Pierce owned and operated county seat papers, Butler owned and man- 
aged newspapers in major Midwestern cities. Butler’s association with the 
Good Luck League chain of farm newspapers was similar to Pierce’s Farm 
Weeklies. Unlike Pierce, however, Butler was neither raised on a farm nor 
had he worked on one before publishing a major Midwestern farm news- 
paper. Also unlike Pierce, Butler left a multi-publication operation to con- 
centrate on one paper. After taking over the Prairie Farmer in 1908, he 
only bought farm newspapers that competed with his own and consoli- 
dated their operations into those of the Prairie Farmer. 

Unlike the Homestead and the Prairie Farmer, which had distinguished 
nineteenth century publishing histories, the Missouri Ruralist was estab- 
lished in the early twentieth century. Matthew V. Carroll founded The 
Ruralist in 1902; the first issue appeared on October 16. Carroll was born 
on a farm near Defiance, Ohio in 1859. In 1881 he moved his family to a 
farm near Butler in Bates County, Missouri. He farmed there for nine years, 
intermittently teaching in local one-room schools and writing for the Butler 
Weekly Union. From 1890 to 1893 he edited the paper. He worked for Lon 
V. Stephens’s gubernatorial campaign in 1896; after Stephens was elected, he 
appointed Carroll Deputy State Labor Commissioner. Carroll served in the 
state bureaucracy for four years. In 1900 Carroll moved to Sedalia, Missouri 
and worked briefly for the Sedalia Sentinel. Two years later he lined up sev- 
eral investors and began publishing The Ruralist. Carroll both owned and 
edited the paper from 1902 to 1910.13 

In June 1910, Arthur Capper bought The Ruralist. Capper was born 
in Garnett, Kansas in July of 1865. His father was from Staffordshire, 
England and his mother was from Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 
During high school he worked as the office devil for the local Garnett 
Journal. After finishing high school in 1884, he left home for a job as a 
printer with the Topeka Daily Capital. By the time he left the Capital in 
1891, he had become the city editor. He wrote for the New York Tribune in 
1891 and covered Congress in Washington, D. C. for the Capital in 1892 be- 
fore returning to Topeka later that year and marrying Florence Crawford. 
His apprenticeship in newspaper writing was over.!4 

Between 1893 and 1913, Capper built a publishing empire. He began 
in 1893 by buying the Topeka Mail. In 1895 he purchased the Kansas Breeze 
and merged the two papers, forming the Mail and Breeze. He built up their 
circulation by hiring good subscription agents, dropping the paper’s sub- 
scription price, and advertising heavily in other publications. By 1900 he 
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had enough capital to buy the Missouri Valley Farmer, in 1904 he purchased 
the Topeka Capital, and in 1910 he bought The Ruralist. By 1913, Capper 
owned and published farm newspapers that served Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. He also owned a magazine (Household), a weekly 
newspaper (Capper’s Weekly), and a daily newspaper (the Capital).'° 

Shortly after he bought The Ruralist in June 1910, Capper renamed it 
The Missouri Ruralist. Later that year he bought the Breeder’s Special of 
Kansas City and combined the two papers. The paper’s editorial, advertis- 
ing, and printing offices were moved to those of the Breeder’s Special in 
Kansas City. Three years later the entire operation was moved to Capper’s 
plant in Topeka, Kansas. Between 1910 and 1913, the paper had three edi- 
tors. Capper first bought out Carroll and replaced him with T. W. Morse, 
the editor of the Breeder’s Special. Morse, however, edited the new Missouri 
Ruralist for only one year. After him, Capper promoted Harry W. Graham 
from field reporter to editor for four months before returning him to his pre- 
vious job. Harry R. Nelson served as editor from June 1912 to September 
1913, when he resigned because of a conflict with Capper. At this point, 
Capper chose John Francis Case to come to Topeka and edit the paper. Case 
edited the paper from 1913 to 1955.16 

The lives of the two publishers of the Missouri Ruralist provide several 
striking contrasts. While Carroll was born and raised on a farm, Capper was 
the son of a tradesman who grew up in small towns. Carroll successfully got 
a new farm newspaper off the ground; Capper, like Pierce and Butler, bought 
an existing paper, built its circulation, and eventually eliminated its competi- 
tion. While Carroll owned only one farm newspaper, Capper—like Pierce— 
owned a chain that published a number of farm papers. Finally, Carroll and 
Capper came to farm journalism after working on mainstream newspapers of 
different types: Carroll worked for papers in small towns, while Capper was 
a correspondent for city papers in Topeka, New York, and Washington, D. C. 

Henry Wallace, editor and publisher of Wallaces’ Farmer for its first 
twenty years, had a different personal history than other publishers. Wallace 
was born in 1839 in Westmoreland County in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
His parents were Scotch-Irish immigrants from Northern Ireland. Wallace 
declined to take over the family farm in order to pursue the ministry. He at- 
tended several schools before graduating from seminary and being ordained 
in the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. in 1863.17 Over the next fourteen 
years, he pastored churches in Rock Island, Illinois; Davenport, Iowa; and 
Morning Sun, Iowa. He also served as a chaplain and medical assistant for 
the Christian Commission in 1865. He married Nancy Cantwell in 1862. 
Together they had seven children, two of whom died in early childhood.!8 
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In 1877, Wallace left the ministry. He had contracted tuberculosis, a 
disease that had already caused the death of both of his parents and seven of 
his siblings. His respiratory health had deteriorated; pains in his chest and 
abdomen made it increasingly difficult to preach or study. Advised by his 
doctor to spend more time outdoors, he resigned his pastorate and moved 
his family to Winterset, Madison County, Iowa. While a pastor, Wallace had 
participated in the post-Civil war speculation in Iowa land. He bought low, 
sold high, and banked his profits. He avoided losing his fortune in the Panic 
of 1873 and therefore had enough money to buy several farms in Adair 
County, Iowa. He drove a team of horses back and forth from Winterset to 
the farms to supervise his hired hands and tenant farmers. Over the next sev- 
eral years his health greatly improved. !? 

In the 1880s, Wallace began a third career as a journalist. Shortly after 
arriving in Winterset, he became involved in local Republican politics. He 
occasionally spoke at public gatherings, especially on agricultural matters. 
In 1880, the editor of the Winterset Madisonian asked him to write about 
farming for the paper. After several years, he left the paper to found a rival 
paper, the Winterset Chronicle. He corresponded with a number of other 
small town newspaper editors who were interested in agricultural writing, 
including James Wilson of the Traer Clipper and Seaman Knapp of the Gate 
City Keokuk.?? Word of his ability to write about farm issues spread. In 
1883, J. H. Duffus, the new publisher of the Iowa Homestead, hired him to 
edit that farm newspaper. Five years later, Henry Wallace moved his family 
to Des Moines to work full-time on the Homestead.*! 

Wallace edited the Homestead for twelve years, two under Duffus and 
ten under James M. Pierce. Shortly after Pierce fired Wallace in early 1895, 
Henry Wallace joined his sons to publish Wallace’s Farm and Dairy, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Dairyman, and eventually Wallaces’ Farmer. Henry Wallace con- 
tinued as general editor of the paper for the next twenty years. The paper com- 
peted fiercely with the Homestead for readers in Iowa and surrounding states, 
but it never matched the Homesteaa’s circulation numbers.22 

By the end of his life, Henry Wallace had become a prominent 
spokesman for rural interests. In 1908, President Roosevelt appointed him 
to the Commission on Country Life. Wallace also served as president of the 
National Conservation Congress, an advocacy organization for scientific 
farming, from 1910 to 1911. Energetic even in his seventies, he worked on 
the paper until 1916. He died unexpectedly on the speakers’ platform of the 
United Presbyterian Laymen’s Missionary Convention in Des Moines on 
February 22, 1916. His son Henry C. Wallace and his son Henry A. Wallace 
subsequently edited the paper.?” 
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Publisher-editor Henry Wallace had a much different biography than 
the other publishers of Midwestern farm papers. Unlike Butler and Capper, 
he was born and raised on a farm. Unlike all of the others, he had some ex- 
perience managing farms as an adult. While he did write for, edit, and own 
small-town newspapers before coming to agricultural journalism, his initial 
training was for the ministry, and he pastored Presbyterian churches for 
nearly fifteen years. In addition, he was the active editor of Wallaces’ Farmer 
while also owning most of its stock. Finally, he was completely uninterested 
in absorbing or otherwise acquiring other publications. 

Thus, there are some common themes in the lives of farm newspaper 
publishers. All of them came to farm journalism from general newspaper 
journalism: Pierce, Carroll, and Wallace from small-town papers, Butler and 
Capper from city newspapers. All of them also had adult careers other than 
farming before coming to the farm press: Pierce, Butler, and Capper in jour- 
nalism; Carroll in teaching, journalism, and politics; and Wallace in journal- 
ism and the ministry. In addition, all publishers lived in the cities where their 
newspapers were printed: Pierce and Wallace in Des Moines, Butler in 
Chicago, Carroll in Sedalia, Capper in Topeka. They did not live on farms 
or in rural areas. While three of the five (Pierce, Carroll, and Wallace) were 
born and raised on farms, only Henry Wallace had farmed as an adult, and 
he lived in the town of Winterset and primarily managed the farming of land 
he owned. 

Because they all came to farm journalism after owning city or small- 
town newspapers, one might wonder—like Twain did in his essay—whether 
agricultural newspapers were a refuge for those who had failed in general 
newspaper journalism. For these men, however, it appears that the opposite 
was the case. All of these publishers were successful in their work for city 
and small town newspapers. Carroll, Pierce, and Wallace took the reins of 
larger and more lucrative operations when they moved from small-town 
journalism to farm journalism. Capper and Butler were successful managers 
of businesses that operated a number of city newspapers, but both saw an 
untapped market in the farms surrounding those cities. They acted to serve 
that market by investing in farm newspapers. 

One thing is clear about all of the publishers of the farm newspapers in 
this study: they all were very wealthy for their time. Capper had enough money 
and visibility from his multiple publications to fund successful runs for 
Governor of Kansas in 1914 and 1916, and to be elected to the United States 
Senate five times between 1918 and 1948. Butler bought the Chicago radio sta- 
tion WLS in 1928, built a winter home in Phoenix, Arizona, and purchased the 
Arizona Farmer and a Phoenix radio station. According to the 1915 census, 
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Henry Wallace’s income for 1914 was $15,000. This would be the equivalent 
of $260,000 in 2003. His counterpart James Pierce’s income for the same year 
was $12,000, or about $210,000 in 2003. The publishers of Midwestern farm 
newspapers owned significant amounts of capital and drew a significant 
amount of income from their publishing enterprises.24 


“CLOSER TOUCH WITH THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
LIVE ON FARMS”: EDITORS 


The editors of the four Midwestern farm newspapers had very different 
backgrounds and career trajectories from their publishers. Many times in 
the previous discussion, the two publishers who were also editors— 
Matthew V. Carroll and Henry Wallace—proved exceptions to the rule. The 
other farm paper editors shared a number of characteristics with these pub- 
lisher-editors. 

Clifford V. Gregory edited the Prairie Farmer from 1911 to 1937. Like 
Pierce, Wallace, and Carroll, Gregory grew up in the country. He was born 
in October 1883 on a farm in Mount Vernon Township, Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa, just outside Mason City. He was used to field work, for “as 
boys, he and a brother had handled much of the farm work because their fa- 
ther preferred carpentry to farming.”2° When he was sixteen, the 1900 cen- 
sus listed his occupation as “farm laborer.”*® Gregory worked his way 
through the Iowa State Agricultural College by writing articles about college 
activities for the local newspaper. He graduated with a degree in animal hus- 
bandry in 1910 and then edited the Bulletin of the Iowa State Experiment 
Station for a year. He became editor of the Prairie Farmer on June 1, 1911, 
after gaining national exposure by publishing articles in several popular 
magazines.2’ During his tenure as editor, Gregory was instrumental in the 
formation of both the Illinois Agricultural Association and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation.2° 

Like the other editors, John Francis Case, who edited the Missouri 
Ruralist from 1913 to the mid 1950s, also came from a farming back- 
ground. He was born September 30, 1876 on a farm in Lyon County, 
Minnesota. Several years later, his family moved to Grant County, South 
Dakota, where his father homesteaded land. In 1888, the family moved 
again, this time to a farm outside Whitesville, Andrew County, in 
Northwestern Missouri.2? Case began working as a printer’s devil for a 
nearby town newspaper, the Rea Times, in 1890. During the next eight 
years, he worked in various capacities for several Iowa newspapers: the 
Blockton News, the Lorimor Journal, and the Des Moines Nonpareil. After 
moving back home and getting married, in 1899 he established the 
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Whitesville Banner. For the next twelve years, he worked to build up both 
the newspaper and the town. He boosted the town’s corn and poultry show 
tirelessly, even writing a story about it for the Missouri Ruralist in 1911. The 
Ruralist’s editor, H. R. Nelson, got Case to write more for the paper the next 
year and recommended that Capper hire him as editor when Nelson quit. 
Capper took Nelson’s advice.30 

By 1913, Capper had consolidated the entire Ruralist operation into 
his plant in Topeka, so Case had to move to Topeka and then travel back 
and forth to Missouri to gather news and information. In 1915, Case bought 
a farm near Whitesville, informing his readers that: 


As a farm owner we shall feel in just a little closer touch with the men 
and women who live on farms, read your helpful letters with just a lit- 
tle keener interest, and ask you for helpful suggestions with the same 
spirit of neighborliness that you ask one another. 


For the next four years, Case lived on the farm during the summer and sent 
his copy back to Topeka. In 1919, the Ruralist opened an editorial office in 
St. Louis and Case moved his family to Shady Lawn Farm Home, a small 
farm outside of Wright City, about fifty miles west of the metropolis.?2 
James Atkinson was the editor of the Iowa Homestead from 1901 to 
1918. He was born in Canada in October of 1870, and came to Iowa in 
1898. From 1898 to 1900, he worked as an “Assistant in Agriculture” at the 
Iowa State Experiment Station in Ames. Then, for the 1901 to 1902 school 
year, he was a Professor in the Department of Practical Agriculture at the 
Iowa State Agricultural College. He had an education in agriculture, for the 
Iowa State College directory that lists him as a professor put “B. S. Ag.” 
after his name. He may also have had a graduate degree of some type, for 
the 1915 census records that he had gone to college eight years. It appears 
that Pierce hired him away from Ames in 1902. He was listed on the mast- 
head of the Homestead as “Editor-in-chief” from September 14, 1905 to 
July 25, 1918. A Homestead article in August 1918 said that Atkinson had 
resigned to buy land and settle down to farming, but he had then “realized 
he was needed elsewhere” during the First World War. So instead he moved 
to Washington, D. C. to be a “Specialist in the Marketing of Livestock” for 
the Bureau of Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture.’ 
Several characteristics of four of these five editors—Matthew Carroll, 
Henry Wallace, Clifford Gregory, and John Case—are apparent. All of them 
were raised on farms. With the exception of Gregory, all had worked for 
small-town newspapers before coming to agricultural journalism. In addi- 
tion, Wallace and Case had managed farms as adults. Carroll and Gregory 
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had both left the farm for town pursuits. While James Atkinson’s birthplace 
and childhood home is unknown, one could safely assume that he grew up 
on a farm: few students took up agriculture at a state agricultural college 
without a farming background. Having these experiences in common with 
farmers, editors of farm newspapers were “closer to the farmers” they hoped 
to reach than the publishers of the papers. Nevertheless, while editing their 
respective publications, most of them lived in the city where their paper was 
published: Wallace and Atkinson in Des Moines, Gregory in Chicago, 
Carroll in Sedalia, and Case in Topeka and St. Louis. Only Case spent sig- 
nificant time working on a farm while editing a farm newspaper. 

It is also clear that the men who were only editors of farm newspapers 
were not nearly as wealthy as the publishers of the papers that employed 
them. James Atkinson made $4,500 editing the Iowa Homestead in 1914, 
or about $79,000 in 2003 dollars. His employer, James M. Pierce, made over 
two and a half times as much. Burridge Butler fired Clifford Gregory over 
differences in approach to the paper in 1937. Gregory then hoped to start 
his own paper to compete with the Prairie Farmer in Illinois. A number of 
employees were willing to go to work for him. Unfortunately, he failed to 
raise the necessary capital and ended up working for a rival paper. Editors 
were closer to farmers than publishers in terms of income and job security.°4 

However, agricultural editors, like most urban professionals, made 
more than most farmers did. Farmers did own varying amounts of land, live- 
stock, equipment, and other capital, and wealthy farmers most likely owned 
more capital than many farm newspaper editors. Farm newspaper publish- 
ers, however, owned much more capital than both farmers and editors and 
made much more income than any of their employees—and probably much 
more than any of their readers. 

This examination of the editors and publishers of four lower Midwestern 
farm newspapers suggests that there was considerable variety among their life 
experiences. There was not only one identity for those who edited or published 
Midwestern farm newspapers. Still, some conclusions concerning the produc- 
ers of farm newspapers can be drawn. The publishers of farm newspapers in 
the lower Midwest usually had been born and raised in towns, had written for 
or owned local newspapers, and had not farmed during their adult lives. They 
owned a large amount of capital and enjoyed a substantial annual income, and 
therefore they occupied a significantly different position than the readers they 
hoped to reach. Editors were a more varied lot. They usually had been born 
and raised on farms but had left the farm as adults for other pursuits. All edi- 
tors were much less wealthy than publishers. They were closer to their target 
audience in experience and economic status. 
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None of these publishers or editors can be described as the failures at 
regular newspaper journalism that Twain joked about in his 1870 article. If 
anything, the publishers of these four papers were successes at newspaper 
journalism who decided to concentrate on the farm market. The editors 
were also successes at reaching out to rural people although they did not al- 
ways share the same experiences. 

The locality of farm newspaper staff, however, suggests that they ex- 
perienced life in a significantly different way than their readers. Since both 
editors and publishers lived their adult lives in large towns and cities, they 
were more likely than farmers to be come in contact with the proponents 
of a variety of reform movements at the turn of the twentieth century. 
They resemble the Country Life leaders described by William Bowers as 
“comfortably middle class” and “urban, although of rural, Midwestern 
antecedents.”°° They were influenced not only by their rural background 
but also by urban reformers. 

Having explored the identities of farm newspaper editors and publish- 
ers, we now turn to the identities of farm newspaper readers. The next two 
chapters will investigate the readers of farm newspapers in the lower 
Midwest during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Chapter 
three will discuss what rural Midwesterners read in general and the reasons 
they read. Chapter four will examine the characteristics of those who read 
farm newspapers between 1895 and 1920. The final three chapters will then 
assess farm newspapers’ pronouncements about social issues and how read- 
ers responded to them. 


Chapter Three 


“What Farmers Read and Liked”: 


Scenes of Reading in the Rural Midwest 


I find, through the courtesy of our postmaster, that sixty percent of the 
reading matter goes to the farms and forty percent to the town people. 
One-half of the daily papers are taken by farmers, and the Christian 
Herald, one of the best religious papers, has for its subscribers here sev- 
enty-five percent farmers. So we find that although there are many advan- 
tages that we who live on farms cannot enjoy, there is an inexhaustible 
resource and profit left us, and that is literature in our farm homes. 


—Mame E. Weller, letter to Wallaces’ Farmer* 


Good reading is good reading alike for the farm and city, and good 
books and good papers will be found in more farm homes than are 
found in the homes of people who live in cities. 

3 


—Asa Markel, letter to Prairie Farmer 
The publishers and editors of Midwestern farm newspapers reached out to all 
rural Midwesterners in their areas of coverage. They claimed that all types of 
farmers read their publications. The accuracy of these claims needs to be estab- 
lished. The identities of the readers of farm newspapers, however, are best un- 
derstood in the context of what rural Midwesterners read at the turn of the 
twentieth century. This chapter will provide this background. Chapter four will 
directly address the characteristics of those who read farm newspapers. 

In the Midwest as well as in the Northeast, reading had become a neces- 
sity of life by the late nineteenth century.4 Midwestern farmers had eclectic 
tastes in choice of reading matter, and they received a number of books and 
periodicals that one might not expect. In general, it appears that Asa Markel 
was right: rural Midwesterners read many of the same types of publications 
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as those who lived in towns or cities. Country people read these materials in 
similar ways and for similar reasons as city people. Joyce Appleby has noted 
that early nineteenth-century European visitors to the U. S. “repeatedly ex- 
pressed amazement at the alertness of farming people.” My research sug- 
gests that this intellectual acuteness continued during the next one hundred 
years.” Although the authors of the quotes at the start of this chapter made 
claims that cannot be definitively supported or refuted, my research suggests 
that a majority of Rural Midwesterners did enjoy the “inexhaustible re- 
source” that reading afforded. 


“I SENT 1.00 FOR HOMESTEAD”: JOHN CAMPBELL BAILEY 


On the fifteenth of January 1896, John Campbell Bailey wrote two letters. He 
addressed the first to the Homestead Company in Des Moines, Iowa, publisher 
of the Iowa Homestead. The second was for Perry Mason and Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts, the publisher of the Youth’s Companion. He enclosed 
with each letter a money order for a one-year subscription to the publication; 
the Homestead cost one dollar, the Youth’s Companion one dollar and seventy- 
five cents. After mailing the orders, Bailey recorded his activities in his diary: “I 
sent 1.00 for Homestead & 1.75 for Youths Companion.”® 

Later that year, Bailey renewed his subscription to a series of other 
periodicals. On the twenty-sixth of February, he sent one dollar to the 
Butterick Publishing Company in New York City, publisher of the 
Delineator, a women’s fashion magazine. The next day he sent three dol- 
lars and fifty cents to Collins & Company in Philadelphia for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Christian Instructor and two Bibles. In October he sent 
three dollars to the John R. Wilson Company for a one-year subscription 
to the Chicago Journal, a weekly edition of the Chicago Evening Journal. 
Finally, in December he paid one dollar to renew his subscription to his 
local newspaper, the Rock Island Union.’ 

Bailey lived on a farm near Coal Valley, a village in Rock Island 
County, Illinois. An Irish immigrant, by the late nineteenth century Bailey 
was an established farmer who owned slightly more than quarter section of 
land. He began writing detailed diaries in 1867 and continued until shortly 
before his death in 1923. As these examples demonstrate, his diaries reveal 
that he subscribed to farm newspapers, magazines, Christian periodicals, 
Chicago newspapers, and local newspapers.® 

All across the Midwest, farmers such as Bailey bought books, sent in 
payments for subscriptions, and otherwise obtained reading material. They 
received and read farm newspapers and a number of other publications. 
Traces of their reading patterns can be found in their letters, diaries, account 
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books, papers, and memoirs. This chapter will use such sources to outline 
the reading patterns of rural Midwesterners between 1895 and 1920. I exam- 
ined one hundred sixty-six record groups from ten manuscript repositories in 
Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. From these documents, I compiled a database of 
one hundred eighty five records for one hundred thirty men, forty-five women, 
and ten groups. (This number is larger than the number of record groups re- 
searched because some record groups provided evidence for more than one in- 
dividual.) These sources came from farms in fifty-three different counties in 
Iowa, twenty-five counties in Illinois, and thirty-seven counties in Missouri. In 
these records, I looked for any mention of reading: any evidence that the indi- 
vidual subscribed to a periodical, bought a book, or read either. The records of 
ninety-seven of the one hundred seventy five individuals (fifty-four percent) 
and four of the ten groups provide direct evidence of specific publications that 
the writer received or read. Altogether these records contain 631 references to 
specific print materials. They mention 470 unique periodicals or books.? 

English historian G. Kitson Clark advised that if you are going to gen- 
eralize about a group or class, “Do not guess, try to count, and if you cannot 
count, admit that you are guessing.” 10 This chapter will involve some count- 
ing and some guessing. First, it will present the results of my research into 
what farm men and women read. Then it will consider several reasons why 
rural Midwesterners read these books and periodicals. Finally, it will profile 
two Midwestern readers for whom reading was an essential part of life. 


WHAT RURAL MIDWESTERNERS READ 


My research provides evidence that rural Midwesterners received and/or 
read local newspapers, farm newspapers, national magazines, and city news- 
papers. Country people also read a variety of books, especially novels and 
religious books. 

The greatest number of individuals subscribed to local newspapers: 
just over half of the individuals who referred to reading (forty-nine of 
ninety-seven) mentioned a local paper. The local paper was usually from a 
nearby town. For instance, Harry A. Joslyn, a farmer in DeKalb County, 
Illinois, paid for a subscription to the True Republican from the nearby town 
of Sycamore from 1877 to 1889.!! Similarly, in 1905 Charles Falor, a farmer 
owning over two thousand acres in Vernon County, Missouri, received an 
invoice from the Post Publishing Company with the following information: 


The Post has on its subscription list a sufficient amount due to erect a good 
office building. We expect to begin that improvement relying on the friends 
of the paper to each make a special effort to pay the small amount due us. 
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Our books show your subscription account to October 10th is $3.00. 
Thanking you for your kind patronage, and hoping that we will continue 
to deserve it, we remain, Yours truly, POST PUBLISHING COMPANY!2 


Written in pencil at the bottom of the invoice is the following: “April 12 
1905 paid $5 Paid up to October 1907.” Other local publications were 
county-wide. In the late 1890s, Isaac N. Carr, a farmer in Washington 
County, Iowa, read the Washington County Press, for he copied a cure for 
poison ivy from that publication onto the inside of the front cover of his 
diary.!3 Many farm families throughout the lower Midwest received a local 
newspaper between 1880 and 1920. 

Some farmers subscribed to papers from several nearby towns. Dan 
Cummins raised beef cattle, dairy cows, and hogs on one hundred and eight 
acres in Monona County, Western Iowa. Between 1910 and 1920, he sub- 
scribed to four different weekly papers published in small towns: the 
Independent of Ute, the town closest to his farm; the Times of Charter Oak, 
seven miles east of Ute in adjacent Crawford County; the Press of Mapleton, 
eleven miles Northwest of Ute, and the Times of Moorhead, nineteen miles 
Southwest of Ute.!4 John Campbell Bailey’s farm was about five miles 
Southeast of the Quad Cities. He received the Rock Island Union consistently 
from 1896 to 1919, but he also subscribed to the Moline Review-Dispatch in 
1909 and 1910 and the Davenport Times from 1907 to 1910.15 

Finally, several rural Midwesterners subscribed to newspapers pub- 
lished far from where they lived. Ozias Ferree was born in Adams County, 
Pennsylvania and moved to Guthrie County, Iowa in 1863. Letters to friends 
in Pennsylvania reveal that Ferree still subscribed to the Lancaster Examiner 
and that several friends regularly sent him issues of the Lancaster New 
Era.!6 Lizzie Shale Seipp, a farmer’s wife in Hampton County, Iowa, sub- 
scribed to a newspaper from her hometown of Baraboo, Wisconsin.!” While 
these newspapers were not “local” to Ferree and Seipp, their ties to these 
out-of-state communities made their papers an important part of their lives. 

In the sources consulted for this project, rural Midwesterners were 
most likely to leave evidence that they received and read a local newspaper. 
Journalism historians have long described the importance of local newspa- 
pers to rural communities.!8 Similarly, Christine Pawley and Gunther Barth 
have described the importance of local newspapers for the identity-formation 
of town and city people.!? Townspeople, city people, and country people all 
received and read their local newspaper. 

On the other hand, rural Midwesterners also received farm newspa- 
pers in large numbers. These were periodicals aimed at a decidedly non- 
urban audience. They were referred to by forty-four of the ninety-seven 
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individuals that listed specific reading materials. Farmers received national, 
regional, local, and specialized farm newspapers.29 Table 4 gives the names 
of the specific farm newspapers mentioned and the number of individuals 
that referred to them. Because many farmers received multiple papers, the 
numbers add up to more than forty-five. A number of farmers received mul- 
tiple farm newspapers. John Campbell Bailey received two regional farm 
newspapers, the Iowa Homestead and the Western Agriculturalist, and three 
national farm newspapers, Farm and Fireside, Farm Journal, and Farm 
Press.? Similarly, between 1905 and 1920 Dan Cummins received two re- 
gional farm newspapers, Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Homestead, two 
national farm papers, the Breeder’s Gazette and the Farmer and Breeder, and 
one specialized farm paper, the Poland China Journal.** Journalism student 
Ralph Nafziger commented on farmers’ tendency to subscribe to multiple 
farm papers when reporting on a questionnaire he sent to one hundred 
Wisconsin farmers in the late 1910s. Multiple subscriptions were the norm 
for the fifty-one farmers who responded: none received fewer than two farm 
newspapers, and most received between four and eight. One even reported 
receiving thirty.2? 

Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Homestead were received by eleven 
individuals each. Wallaces’ Farmer was also received by one group, the 
Daughters of Ceres. Chapter one noted that in the late nineteenth century 


Table 4. Farm Papers Received and/or Read by Rural Midwesterners 


Title Number of Title Number of 
Individuals who Individuals who 


Subscribed/Read Subscribed/Read 


National Farm Newspapers 


Breeder’s Gazette 8 Capper’s Farmer 1 
Farm Journal 6 Farm and Home 1 
Country Gentleman 4 Farm Gazette 1 
Drovers Journal 4 Farm journals 1 
Farmer’s Review 4 Farm Press 1 
Successful Farming 4 Farm Progress 1 
Farmer’s Wife 3 Farmer and Stockman 1 
Farm and Fireside 2 Hearth & Home 1 
Farmer and Breeder 2 Illustrated Journal of 
Agriculture 1 
Twentieth Century Journal of Agriculture 1 


Farmer 


American Breeder 1 Progress Today 1 
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Table 4. Farm Papers Received and/or Read by Rural Midwesterners 


Title Number of Title Number of 
Individuals who Individuals who 
Subscribed/Read Subscribed/Read 


Regional Farm Newspapers 


Wallaces’ Farmer 12 Iowa Agriculturist 1 
Iowa Homestead 11 Minnesota Farmer’s 

Library 1 
Prairie Farmer 7 Rural New Yorker 1 
Hoard’s Dairyman 4 Spirit of the West 1 
Missouri Ruralist 4 Western Agriculturalist 1 
Orange Judd Farmer 3 Western Farmer 1 
Missouri Farmer 2 Western Rural 1 
Northwestern Agriculturalist 2 Western Rural and 
Colman’s Rural World 1 American Stockman 1 
Local Farm Newspapers 
DeKalb County Farmer 1 Rock River Farmer 1 
Elgin Dairy Report 1 Stockyards Nugget 
Ozark Countryman 1 (Kansas City Stockyards) 1 


Specialized Farm Newspapers 


Horticultural Proceeding Western Pomologist 


Green’s Fruit Grower 3 Livestock Indicator 1 
American Bee Journal 1 National Live Stock Reporter 1 
American Horse Breeder 1 NP News 1 
American Poultry Advocate 1 Poland China Journal 1 
Back to the Land 1 Poultry Culture 1 
Banker-Farmer 1 Poultry Tribune 1 
Daily Commercial 1 Progressive Poultry Journal 1 
Drainage Journal 1 Stockman Journal 1 
Horse & Harness 1 Swineherd 1 
Horse Show Monthly 1 Tilton Journal of Horticulture 1 
Horseman 1 Useful Poultry Culture 1 

1 1 

1 1 


Jersey Bulletin Western Poultry Journal 
Journal of Shorthorns 
& Berkshires 1 


Source: Database of lower Midwestern rural readers. 
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and first decade of the twentieth, Midwestern farm newspapers aimed at a 
regional audience, not just one in their state of publication. The record 
groups examined give several examples of such subscribers. For instance, 
John Campbell Bailey of Illinois, Louis Monsees of Missouri, and John 
Sanborn of Missouri all received the Iowa Homestead. Monsees also sub- 
scribed to Wallaces’ Farmer.” 

Books ranked second in popularity among rural Midwesterners. Among 
the ninety seven individuals that noted specific publications, forty-five gave ti- 
tles of books. Rural Midwesterners bought and/or read books on farming, 
religious books, novels, histories, biographies, schoolbooks, and a variety of 
other books. Table 5 lists the titles of the books recorded and the number of 
individuals that mentioned each. 

The Bible was by far the most popular single title; fourteen different 
individuals mentioned it. This is not surprising, as the Bible is the one book 
Americans have consistently been most likely to own. Paul Gutjahr has 


Table 5. Books Bought and/or Read by Rural Midwesterners 


Title Number of Title Number of 
Individuals Individuals 
who who 
mentioned mentioned 
the title the title 

Novels 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 6 Dombey and Son 1 

David Copperfield 3 Enoch Arden 1 

Black Beauty 2 Esther 1 

Dime novels 2 First Violin 1 

Laddie 2 Five Little Peppers and How 

Little Women 2 They Grew 1 

Red Rock 2 Fools Errand 1 

Redmond the Outlaw 2 From the Earth to the Moon 1 

Tale of Two Cities 2 Girl of the Limberlost 1 

Arabian Nights 1 Great Expectations 1 

Ben Hur 1 He Fell in Love with His Wife 1 

Boy Life on the Prairie 1 Hon. Peter Stirling 1 

Captain Dieppe 1 Horatio Alger Stories 1 

Castle Inn 1 House Beautiful 1 

Crockett and Bowie 1 In the Depths 1 

Daniel Deronda 1 Jan Vedder’s Wife 1 

Darius Green & the Janice Meredith 1 

Flying Machine 1 Kidnapped 1 
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Table 5. Books Bought and/or Read by Rural Midwesterners (continued) 


Title Number of Title Number of 
Individuals Individuals 
who who 
mentioned mentioned 
the title the title 

Novels (continued) 

Lady of the Lake 1 Seven Oaks 1 

Last of the Mohicans 1 Shams 1 

Leatherstocking Tales 1 Spirit Lake Massacre 1 

Light that Failed 1 St. Elmo 1 

Little Dorrit 1 Star in a Prison 1 

Lucille 1 Study in Scarlet 1 

Luck in a Life 1 Taking the Bastille 1 

Miles Standish 1 Temporal Power 1 

Nicholas Nickleby 1 Thelma 1 

Oliver Optic 1 Timothy’s Quest 1 

Oliver Twist 1 To Have and to Hold 1 

Out of the Depths 1 Treasure Island 1 

Pickwick Papers 1 Trip Around the World 1 

Pollyanna 1 Twice Told Tales 1 

Prince of India 1 Walter Scott’s Works 1 

Prince Otto 1 Wedding Garments 1 

Princess 1 When a Man’s a Man 1 

Progress and Poverty 1 When Knighthood was in 

Put Yourself in His Place 1 Flower 1 

Ramona 1 Woman of Kronstad 1 

Rollo in Europe 1 Wormwood 1 

Romance of 2 Worlds 1 Yolanda 1 

Books about Farming 

USDA Publications List 2 How to Test Seed Corn 1 

Animal Industry 1 Prairie Farmer’s Poultry 

Aurora Daily News Book 1 

Farm Atlas 1 USDA Soil Survey of Bates 

Henry’s Feeds and Feeding 1 County Missouri 1 

Christian Books 

Bible 14 445 Difficult Bible Questions 

Pilgrim’s Progress 3 Answered 1 

Paradise Lost 2 Biblical Antiquities 1 
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Table 5. Books Bought and/or Read by Rural Midwesterners (continued) 


Title 


Number of 
Individuals 
who 
mentioned 
the title 


Christian Books (continued) 


Building with India 
Choir Invisible 


Christian Herald Almanac 


Church books 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs 

Fundamentals 

Girl and her Religion 

Gordon Keith 

History of Spiritualism, 
Ancient and Modern 

In the Coils 

Life of Christ 


History and Biography 


Around the World with 
Philip Phillips 
Biographical Dictionary 

of Leading Men in 
St. Louis 
Biography and History of 
America 
Bryan’s Speeches 
Camp Fires of the 
Confederacy 
Confederate Soldier in 
the Civil War, 
1861-1865 
Greatest Wonders of 
the World 


Other Books 


School books (generic 
reference) 
Dictionary 


Title 


Light in the Clearing 

Olive Plants 

Right of Way 

Roads to the City of God 

Scofield Bible 

Speaking to the Heart 

Three-Fold Secret of the 
Holy Spirit 

Truth vs. Theology: A 


Discussion with 
Dr. Bushnell 
Worth and While 


History of the World 
Inside Story of the White 
House 


Jones School History of the 


United States 


Life and Journals of Louisa 


May Alcott 
Life of Garfield 


Memoirs of Gen. Joseph T. 


Johnston 
One Man’s Life 
Our New West 
Standard History of 
the World 


Longfellow’s Poems 
Atlas 


Johnson’s Encyclopedia 


Number of 
Individuals 
who 
mentioned 
the title 


pù ee oe oe pmd 
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Table 5. Books Bought and/or Read by Rural Midwesterners (continued) 


Title Number of Title Number of 
Individuals Individuals 
who who 
mentioned mentioned 
the title the title 

Other Books (continued) 

Armour’s Monthly Missouri Anti-Horse 

Cook Book 1 Thief Association 
By-Laws of York Lodge 1 Constitution 1 
Constitution of the Missouri Anti-Horse 
National Farmers’ Thief Association 
and LaborersUnion Proceedings 1 
of America 1 Missouri Anti-Horse 
Daughters of Ames Thief Association 
Cookbook 1 Ritual Book 1 

Encyclopedia Britannica 1 Missouri Masonic 

Fourth Grade Reader 1 Monitor 1 

Grange Manual 1 Modern Woodmen of 

Graves’ Manual of America By-Laws 1 

Parliamentary Rules 1 Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 

Hoosier School Boy 1 Poems 1 

Hoosier School Master 1 Origin of Species 1 

Inferno 1 People’s Home Library 

Lamb’s Tales from Medical Book 1 

Shakespeare 1 Physical Geography 1 
Laws of Iowa Passed at Polar and Tropical 
the 35th General Worlds 1 
Assembly 1 Ropp’s Commercial 

Manual of Parliamentary Calculator 1 
Practice 1 Shakespeare’s Plays 1 


Source: Database of lower Midwestern rural readers 


described nineteenth century efforts to put a copy of the good book in every 
American’s home.?° Other Christian books such as Pilgrim’s Progress, Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, and a number of Christian novels are also mentioned in the 
records. S. A. Paul, a farmer in Marshall County, Iowa, purchased 445 
Difficult Bible Questions Answered and the ten-volume set The Fundamentals, 
the publication from which Fundamentalism received its name.?6 

Six different readers mentioned Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the largest num- 
ber for a single work of fiction. The popularity of Uncle Tom’s Cabin among 
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Iowa townspeople was also noted by Christine Pawley.2” More than one 
reader also mentioned David Copperfield, A Tale of Two Cities, Little 
Women, and Black Beauty. The works of Charles Dickens are especially 
well represented in the records, and other well-known and obscure works 
complete the list. Sarah Jane Kimball of Jones County, Iowa, noted reading 
the popular novels Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Ramona by Helen Hunt Jackson, 
and St. Elmo by Augusta Jane Evans.?8 In addition, several writers referred 
to dime novels as a group, and a number of titles appear to have been rep- 
resentatives of this type of cheap fiction, including Redmond the Outlaw, 
Darius Green and the Flying Machine, and Crockett and Bowie. Country 
people’s ownership of the Bible, popular fiction, and dime novels was very 
similar to the ownership patterns of readers in small towns and cities.*? 

Several farmers mentioned owning or reading publications about 
farming. The United States Department of Agriculture Publications list was 
a pamphlet that listed publications farmers could order free of charge from 
the USDA. A copy of this list was saved with the papers of both James H. 
Beed and Isaac N. Carr.2? Rural Midwesterners also referred to histories of 
the United States, school textbooks, ritual manuals for secret societies, and 
reference works such as dictionaries. 

A significant number of rural Midwesterners received and/or read maga- 
zines. Magazine titles were referred to by thirty-five of the ninety-seven individ- 
uals who mentioned specific reading materials. A number of readers received 
several different magazines. On December 21, 1899, John A. Sanborn of Holt 
County, Missouri, recorded in his diary payments for subscriptions to Ladies 
Home Journal, Youth’s Companion, and Munsey’s Magazine. Four years later, 
he listed payments for The Delineator, Youth’s Companion, The Saturday 
Evening Post, and Woman’s Home Companion.*' In a circular letter to her 
family in 1910, Lucy White listed a number of magazines: 


We are having lots to read—Good Housekeeping, The Outlook, and 
lots of others. I am reading Mrs. Prentiss’s American Motherhood. It is 
the best Mother’s Magazine I know of. The last [Ladies] Home Journal 
seemed uncommon full of good things. ... Do you read the articles by 
the Country Contributor in the [Ladies] Home Journal? I think she is 
very fine and sociable.?2 


The “Country Contributor” wrote a monthly column titled “The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman.” 33 Living on a farm did not preclude receiving and 
enjoying the most popular magazines of the period. 

Table 6 lists all of the magazine titles mentioned and the number of in- 
dividuals who referred to them. It includes nearly all of the major magazines 
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in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In the late nineteenth 
century, three standard literary magazines were popular: the Atlantic, men- 
tioned by three individuals; Harper’s Monthly, mentioned by five individu- 
als; and Harper’s Weekly, mentioned by three individuals. The early 
twentieth century saw multiple references to Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
first magazine to reach one million subscribers, the Outlook, a New York 
City reform journal with which Theodore Roosevelt was associated after 
1908, and the Saturday Evening Post. Three individuals mentioned the 
Journal, two the Outlook, and four the Post. Christopher Wilson has noted 


Table 6. Magazines Received and/or Read by Rural Midwesterners 


Title Number of Title Number of 


Individuals Individuals 
who who 
Subscribed/ Subscribed/ 
Read Read 
Youth’s Companion 8 Home Maker 1 
Harper’s Monthly 5 Housekeeper 1 
Delineator 4 Ladies’ Repository 1 
Harper’s Weekly 4 Lady’s Home Companion 1 
Ladies’ Home Journal 4 Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 
Saturday Evening Post 4 Newspaper 1 
Atlantic 3 Metropolitan Magazine 1 
McClure’s 3 Mother’s Magazine 1 
Everybody’s 2 Munsey’s 1 
Ladies World 2 National Geographic 1 
National Magazine 2 National Tribune 1 
Outlook 2 Pilgrim 1 
Woman’s Home Companion 2 Public 1 
World’s Work 2 Public Opinion 1 
American Monthly Magazine 1 Red Cross Magazine 1 
American Motherhood 1 Review of Reviews 1 
American Road Maker 1 Saturday Journal 1 
Arcadian Magazine 1 St. Nick 1 
Association Monthly 1 Vicks Magazine 1 
Better Homes and Gardens 1 Waverly Magazine 1 
Cosmopolitan 1 West at Work 1 
Good Housekeeping 1 Woman’s Magazine 1 
Hearst’s 1 Woman’s World 1 


Source: Database of lower Midwestern rural readers. 
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a shift in circulation from older publishing house publications such as 
Atlantic and Harper’s to new, less literary, mass-market magazines during 
the period.?4 While Wilson’s article deals with urban readers in the Midwest, 
my research suggests that this shift occurred in rural areas as well: references 
to the former magazines decreased in the early 1900s, while references to the 
latter increased. 

During the years between 1880 and 1920, however, the most popular 
magazine among these readers was the Youth’s Companion. Eight different 
individuals mentioned it. This magazine, published by the Perry Mason pub- 
lishing company, had been started in 1827 as a magazine for Christian 
youth. By the late nineteenth century, it printed both fiction and non-fiction 
that appealed to the entire family. Non-fiction contributors included Grover 
Cleveland, Robert E. Peary, Theodore Roosevelt, and Booker T. 
Washington, while Louisa May Alcott, Frances Hodgsdon Burnett, and Jack 
London contributed fiction. The Youth’s Companion was popular among 
rural and urban readers alike.*> Country people received the same maga- 
zines as townspeople and city people in the Midwest at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Thus far this chapter has noted that, besides publications aimed di- 
rectly at farmers, country people received and read the same types of publi- 
cations as city people. In addition to these similarities, a significant number 
of rural Midwesterners received newspapers from cities themselves. Titles of 
urban newspapers were mentioned by a third of individuals that referred to 
specific publications (thirty-three out of ninety-seven). Some country people 
probably treated these city newspapers as their local newspapers. Harry A. 
Joslyn and Laura Whitney Cooper lived in northern Illinois and received 
Chicago daily newspapers. While John A. Sanborn lived in Northwestern 
Missouri, he received both the Kansas City Journal and the Kansas City 
Star.3® Rural Midwesterners who lived close to an urban area often sub- 
scribed to a newspaper from that city. 

However, other farmers who received a local, small-town newspaper 
also received a newspaper from the regional metropolis. For instance, I. N. 
Carr of Washington County, Iowa received the Washington County Press, 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette, and the Chicago Weekly News. Ralph Allen of 
Tazewell County, Illinois, received both the local Delavan Times-Press and 
the New York American. Finally, John M. Inman, a farmer in Worth County, 
Iowa, subscribed to the San Francisco Chronicle because he owned land in 
California.>” Other rural Midwesterners received newspapers from Des 
Moines, Kansas City, St. Louis, or Sioux City. Table 7 gives the titles of all 
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city newspapers mentioned, along with the number of individuals that re- 
ferred to them. Country people helped to swell the subscription lists of 
weekly editions of urban newspapers. 

A small number of rural Midwesterners received several other types 
of periodicals. Eleven individuals referred to Christian periodicals. John 
Campbell Bailey subscribed to the Christian Instructor regularly between 
1880 and 1915; he also received the United Presbyterian and the Evangelical 
Repository.>8 Lucy Van Voorhis White reported in her letters that she read 
the Christian Herald, Christian Union, and Sunday School Times.>? 

Finally, ten individuals mentioned what might be called specialized peri- 
odicals. For instance, Charles Falor, who owned interests in mining companies 


Table 7. Newspapers from Large Cities Received and/or Read by Rural 
Midwesterners 


Title Number of _ Title Number of 


Individuals Individuals 
who who 
Subscribed/ Subscribed/ 
Read Read 
Cedar Rapids Gazette 1 Kansas City Times 1 
Cedar Rapids Journal 1 New York American 1 
Chicago Daily News 1 New York Herald 1 
Chicago Evening Journal 2 New York Ledger 1 
Chicago Inter Ocean 5 New York Sun 2 
Chicago Journal 3 New York Tribune 1 
Chicago Post 1 Town Topics (New York City) 1 
Chicago Times 2 Omaha Bee 2 
Chicago Tribune 4 San Francisco Chronicle 1 
Chicago Tri-Weekly 2 Sioux City Journal 2 
Chicago Weekly News 1 Sioux City Post 2 
Daily Graphic 2 Sioux City Tribune 1 
Denver Post 1 St. Louis Daily News 1 
Des Moines Capital 1 St. Louis Globe-Democrat 4 
Des Moines Leader 1 St. Louis Journal 1 
Des Moines Register 3 St. Louis Post-Dispatch 1 
Des Moines Register & Citizen 1 St. Louis Republic 1 
Des Moines Register and Leader 1 St. Louis Star-Democrat 1 
Kansas City Journal 1 St. Louis Times 1 
Kansas City Star 2 Toledo Blade 2 


Source: Database of lower Midwestern rural readers. 
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in Bates and Vernon counties, Missouri, received the Weekly Mining Review 
from 1897 to 1902. In addition, Winifred Davis Cornett, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter and teacher in Linn County, Missouri, paid for Teacher’s Magazine in 
1908.40 Nehemias Tjernagel, a farmer in Hamilton County, Iowa and son of 
immigrants from Norway, received several foreign language periodicals: 
Skandinaven, Samband, and Sanger-Hilsen.*! 

None of the record groups examined mentioned temperance or prohibi- 
tion literature. The many works of Frances Willard are not found among these 
Midwesterner’s records. While Uncle Tom’s Cabin was immensely popular, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Temperance Tales is not cited. The Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union’s magazine The Union Signal is not mentioned. The ab- 
sence of temperance literature is striking given the widespread support for tem- 
perance reform in rural areas of the country during the Progressive era. This 
could mean that temperance was less of a concern to Midwestern farmers than 
has previously been believed. Alternatively, it may be just a result of the indi- 
vidual record groups examined.* 

Rural Midwesterners who left behind records of their reading referred 
primarily to local newsspapers, farm newspapers, city newspapers, and a va- 
riety of books and magazines. The types of publications they bought and 
read were very similar to what their counterparts in urban areas were read- 
ing at the time. 


GENDER AND READING 


The record groups examined also provide information on the reading patterns 
of a significant number of women. A quarter of the individuals in the database 
were women—forty-five of one hundred seventy-five. In addition, almost a 
third of the individuals that referred to specific publications were women (thirty 
out of ninety-seven). Finally, a higher proportion of women referred to reading 
specific publications. While two thirds of the women mentioned reading, only 
just over one half of the men did—thirty out of forty-five women, sixty-seven 
of one hundred thirty men. Women have furnished many of the examples given 
above for the various types of reading material bought and read. Patterns of 
farm women’s reading show both similarities and differences from men’s. 
Table 8 gives the number of references to types of reading matter by gen- 
der. Since I looked at more documents written by men than by women, it is rea- 
sonable that for most types of reading materials, instances in men’s records 
outnumber those in women’s. It is striking, therefore, that women made sev- 
enty-two of the ninety-two references to novels in the database (seventy-eight 
percent). Looking at it by readers rather than by references to reading, seven- 
teen of the thirty female readers (fifty-seven percent) referred to the title of at 
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Table 8. References by Rural Midwesterners to Types of Publications by Gender 


Type of Publication Times Mentioned in a Times Mentioned in a 
Record Written by a Man Record Written by a Woman 


Local Newspaper 91 18 
Farm Newspaper 108 30 
Magazine 49 34 
City Newspaper 50 12 
Book 89 109 
Christian 22 19 
Farming 9 0 
History/Biography 11 5 
Novel 20 72 
Other (poetry, school, etc.) 27 13 


Source: Database of lower Midwestern rural readers. 


least one novel. All six of the individuals who mentioned Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
were women. In contrast, only nine of the sixty-seven male readers (thirteen 
percent) referred to a novel. It appears that rural women read more fiction 
than men did. This observation agrees with those of Cathy Davidson and 
Christine Pawley that women read novels much more than men.*? 

In addition to the greater number of novels read by women, it also ap- 
pears that women wrote more about what they read than men did. The 
records that provide information about men’s reading are mainly diaries, ac- 
count books, and invoices and receipts. Furthermore, information in diaries 
is often notations of subscriptions and payments. By contrast, evidence about 
women’s reading comes primarily from diaries and letters, both of which pro- 
vide much narrative information. Women described what they read, often in 
great detail. Lucy White wrote the following to her fiancé in 1896: 


I did not try to work any after supper and have just finished my book “Jan 
Vedder’s Wife.” I found in it some things about us—in the last of the story, 
where Jan and his wife came together and were happy again after a long 
estrangement and separation. I do not mean that could possibly apply to 
us, but some of the things said of them. I found this: “Nothing is so con- 
ducive to a strong affection as a long, sweet course of love-letters.”44 


Therefore the large number of novels read by women in the database could 
be because women were more likely to record what they read than men. Still, 
since the preponderance of women’s novel reading is very large, it appears 
that rural women read more novels than did rural men. 
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Finally, in assessing the other figures in Table 8, one should remember 
that women probably read many of the publications listed in men’s diaries 
and account books. John A. Sanborn listed subscriptions to magazines 
aimed at women in his diary: Ladies’ Home Journal, the Delineator (a fash- 
ion magazine), Home Maker, and Woman’s Home Companion. As he was 
married and had at two daughters, the women in his household were cer- 
tainly the primary readers of these magazines. It is likely that husbands and 
wives also shared other reading material. Sanborn also paid for subscrip- 
tions to Munsey’s and the Saturday Evening Post, both magazines that ap- 
pealed to both genders.*> Laura Gibson Smith tells of how both she and her 
husband read the Post from cover to cover.46 Farm newspapers also usually 
had departments for women. For all these reasons, it cannot be assumed that 
only men used the local newspapers, magazines, farm newspapers, and city 
newspapers listed in men’s records. 

In sum, it appears from my research that rural women read some of the 
same things as men, that women read more novels than men, and that they 
wrote in greater detail about their reading than men. It is possible that much 
of the money spent by rural households on reading materials—and the time 
spent by rural families on reading—was determined by the attitudes of the 
women in the household. 


WHY RURAL MIDWESTERNERS READ 


These sources do not only provide evidence of what rural Midwesterners 
read. They also suggest reasons why country people read these publications. 
It appears that country people read for at least three reasons: to build and 
maintain their communities, to entertain themselves and their families, and 
to gain useful information for their lives. 

Historians of print culture have long maintained that communities use 
print publications to build and maintain their membership.*” The records 
show evidence that country people participated in a number of communities 
supported by printed materials. The most basic was the geographic locality 
or local community. The large proportion of readers who received or read a 
local paper suggests that they were interested in local news. In fact, several 
rural Midwesterners saved news clippings and put them into their diaries or 
account books. Others saved them in scrapbooks. These clippings were usu- 
ally articles about family or friends cut from the local newspaper. Laura 
Whitney Cooper and Jay Linn Torrey both kept such scrapbooks.*® 

In addition, some country people described happenings they had learned 
from their local newspapers in their diaries and letters. For instance, S. A. Paul 
noted major events in the lives of acquaintances in his diary: “I read in the 
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Gilman dispatch [sic] yesterday that Hiram Showalter was dead and was 
buried in the Rushville cemetery” and “I read in the Gilman Dispatch of May 
3 that William Paul[‘s] Son Joseph and Miss Maude Pickering of Marshall 
towwn [sic] were married in the latter city at three o’clock Wednesday April 
25th.”4? Lucy White told her family about local events in her letters. In one she 
said she enclosed a clipping from the local Dallas Center Times about a noto- 
rious neighbor who had been arrested for killing his wife: 


I will enclose a clipping from last week’s Times, about our neighbor, Cal 
Brewer. We are all feeling so badly about it for it looks like the peniten- 
tiary for him. His wife had pneumonia last summer but got well against 
his own wish it seemed. There are four little ones, the oldest five last 
summer. He seems to be a black sheep.50 


Many country people subscribed to local newspapers to follow the activities 
of their local community. 

As Lucy White kept her family informed of events in her community 
through print, so other rural Midwesterners used print publications to keep 
in touch with previous communities where they had lived—even when they 
had moved far away. Ozias Ferree juggled newspapers to keep up with both 
his community of birth in Pennsylvania and his adopted community in Iowa. 
He repeatedly thanked friends in Pennsylvania for sending him the 
Lancaster New Era. But he pondered the amount of reading material he re- 
ceived in a letter in 1887: 


I get to read the “Lancaster Examiner” weekly, but there are few names 
in it that are familiar to us. We get many papers—and more than time will 
permit us to read; in the last year we got on an average five papers daily— 
In Des Moines, there are 52 papers and periodicals published—and many 
are dailies—and about every village in this county supports a paper. 


It appears that his desire to follow the news of a variety of communities 
sometimes exceeded the time he had to spend on reading. The ties to his 
home community apparently went even further than just reading 
Pennsylvania newspapers, however. In 1889, he and his wife traveled to 
Pennsylvania to visit Lancaster County and Philadelphia. Apparently while 
in Philadelphia, they visited with the editor of a local paper: “Monday we 
returned to the City, got our tickets, and transacted other business, then 
went to the navyyard [sic] where we met our Editor of the ‘Gettysburg 
Sentinel.’ We spent an hour very pleasantly.” 3% Was this just a personal visit? 
Or did the editor interview them for his newspaper so that it could report on 
a local family who had moved west? It is unclear. What is clear is that ties 
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between communities in Iowa and Pennsylvania were maintained with the 
help of local newspapers. 

It appears that some rural Midwesterners attempted to follow commu- 
nity events in several local communities. Dan Cummins subscribed to four 
different weekly newspapers published in four different small towns: the Ute 
Independent, the Charter Oak Times, the Mapleton Press, and the 
Moorhead Times. In addition, he also paid for a subscription to the Sioux 
City Journal. Sioux City was the closest city of any size. The Mapleton and 
Sioux City papers were Republican, the Moorhead paper was Democratic, 
and the Ute and Charter Oak papers were independent. While these were 
most likely not large papers, one can imagine them piling up over the course 
of several months. Cummins does not tell us if he read all of these papers or 
why he received them. One can imagine, however, that the party affiliation 
of the paper was less important to Cummins than the news of the local com- 
munities around him. 

Some rural Midwesterners formed communities for the express pur- 
pose of reading. James R. Howard remembered briefly the forming of a 
reading club with other neighborhood farmers during the winter: 


One winter a small group of us organized a reading club. It so happened 
that on the night we organized the aurora borealus [sic] was in full play. 
We named the organization the Liberty Northern Light Reading Club. 
That winter we read and discussed Pilgrim’s Progress, Scotts Lady of 
the Lake, and David Copperfield.’ 


Such reading clubs for self-improvement and culture were an integral part of 
life in rural areas as well as towns and cities.’4 The college-educated Howard 
later became the president of the Marshall County Farm Bureau, the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, and the American Farm Bureau Federation.°° 
Finally, one local community was based not only on geography but 
also on gender and shared interests. One of the groups studied, the Walnut 
Chapter of the Daughters of Ceres, subscribed to Wallaces’ Farmer in 
1902.56 This group was a women’s club formed in 1898 in Polk County, 
Iowa. Nancy Cantwell Wallace, wife of the first Henry Wallace and editor 
of the “Hearts and Homes” department of Wallaces’ Farmer, was a friend of 
a number of the members of the chapter and often attended its meetings. She 
was also the president of the state organization of the Daughters of Ceres. 
In addition, the secretary of the Walnut Chapter described Wallaces’ Farmer 
as the “official organ” of the club, because Nancy Wallace publicized the ac- 
tivities of the various chapters in her department.°’ This farm newspaper 
supported the community of women represented by the Daughters of Ceres 
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by encouraging the formation of more clubs statewide and promoting their 
activities. The club used the periodical to further its existence and goals. 
Chapter seven will consider women’s communities of print in more detail. 

City people used local newspapers for community building purposes 
much as country people did. Gunther Barth and Thomas Leonard have de- 
scribed city people’s use of newspapers for local news, for orienting oneself 
within one’s community, and for shaping one’s identity. Women’s clubs and 
reading clubs were also central sites for reading in the town of Osage, Iowa 
at the turn of the twentieth century. Townspeople, city people, and rural 
people all used print publications for community building in similar ways in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.*® 

Rural Midwesterners also commonly read for enjoyment during 
their leisure time. During the winter, darkness came early, there was less 
farm work to do, and cold and snowy weather often kept families inside 
evenings. Between December and February, therefore, many farm families 
gathered in the living room while one member read. Sarah Jane Kimball 
was a single farm woman living with her brother on a Jones County Farm 
in the late nineteenth century. In January of 1900 she noted in her diary: 
“Days getting so short there is little time to do much only the housework. 
I have long evenings to sew while Merrill reads. Just now he is reading 
‘Shams’ by Uncle Ben Morgan.”°? Kimball’s diaries are full of such refer- 
ences to reading for pleasure. In the 1870s, her brother read aloud Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and The Polar and Tropical Worlds. They also enjoyed the 
accounts of the Beecher-Tilton trial in the New York Ledger. In the 1880s, 
the family read Uncle Tom’s Cabin again, as well as items from several 
newspapers. In the 1890s, the family read a number of domestic novels, 
including Ramona, Thelma, Romance of Two Worlds, and St. Elmo. 
Kimball also records reading to herself. She read Longfellow’s Miles 
Standish and The Life and Journals of Louisa May Alcott between chores. 
During these years before the Sears catalog and rural free delivery, 
Kimball ordered books from Wanamaker’s department store and had 
them delivered by express to the nearest town.®? 

Mary H. O’Neill of DeKalb County, Missouri, was still living with her 
parents in 1899, even though she was twenty-four years old. She recorded 
in her diary a variety of different family activities centered on reading for 
enjoyment: 


Read almost all of “A Star in a Prison” to Grandma. ... Papa read ar- 
ticle [sic] on Wyandotta cave tonight. ... Mama read aloud an account 
of Countess Schimmelman’s Sailors’ Relief Work on the Baltic Sea and 
in Chicago. ... Read aloud Miss Parloa on “Country Life in France” in 
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the evening. . . . Enjoyed the new Ladies Home Journal in the evening. 
... Read aloud from McClure’s magazine in the evening. .. . Papa read 
aloud “A Luck in a Life.”61 


She also noted when she did not enjoy her reading: “I read “The Castle Inn’ 
by Stanley Wyman today and don’t like it a little bit.”®* O’Neill described 
different members of the family reading aloud to diverse audiences. The 
family enjoyed both fiction and non-fiction, both books and magazines. 
Reading helped the O’Neill family to pass winter evenings in places far away 
from Northern Illinois. Rural Midwesterners, like their counterparts in 
towns or cities, read for pleasure.°? 

Finally, rural Midwesterners read both local and farm newspapers for 
their useful information. Sometime in late 1897 or early 1898, Isaac N. Carr, 
a farmer in Washington County, Iowa, wrote the following on the inside of 
the back cover of his diary: “Cure for Ivy poison in an hour bathe in a solu- 
tion of sodium hyposulphite taken from Washington Co. Press of September 
22 1897.” Carr often wrote useful information into his diary. On Sunday, 
November 24, 1895, he copied a “Rect [sic] to clear Seed Potatoes from 
Scab taken from the Iowa Homestead of November 22 1895” into the front 
of his diary. Carr copied a number of agricultural recipes into his diaries, in- 
cluding a “Cure for big jaw in cattle,” a “Recipe to kill lice on stock,” and 
“A disinfectant & vermin destroyer for hogs.”® 

Women as well as men sought work-related information. While farm 
newspapers provided separate departments for women on housekeeping and 
other topics, women often read farm newspapers for information about farm- 
ing topics. Lucy White, like many Midwestern farm women, ran a thriving 
poultry business. She wrote to her family that she read articles, probably in 
farm newspapers, in order to make better use of her new incubator: “We are 
very much gratified at my success and read all the incubator articles we find.” 
Several years later, she decided against raising squabs after reading up on the 
subject.66 She most likely agreed with the pronouncement of Wallaces’ Farmer 
about women’s poultry-keeping and farm newspapers: 


Every woman who undertakes the business of poultry raising can dress 
herself well, keep her purse supplied with pin-money, and see the pin- 
money grow into a bank-book. Poultry literature is playing a prominent 
part in the advancement of poultry culture for profit. It is a business that 
has become popular as well as profitable, and people love to read about 
it and are interested.°” 


Rural men and women read farm newspapers to obtain information they 
could apply to their work in the fields, in their farm yards, and in the home. 
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“I DIDN’T LIKE IT SO WELL AS TREASURE ISLAND”: 
INDIVIDUAL READERS 


So far this chapter has dealt with aggregate numbers and glimpses of read- 
ing afforded by country peoples’ records. But a number of individual rural 
Midwesterners left behind useful collections for the study of reading. This 
section will examine two of these rural readers: Lucy Van Voorhis White and 
John A. Sanborn. While their records illustrate some of the reasons outlined 
above, they also reveal motivations that were unique to their own situations. 
The two represent two stories among many of how country people inter- 
acted with printed materials. 

Lucy D. Van Voorhis was born on May 8, 1869 in Grundy County in 
Central Iowa. She grew up on her family’s farm with her five sisters and one 
brother. After graduating from high school she taught in several rural schools. 
In 1896 she Married George T. White and moved to his farm in Dallas County, 
Iowa. Most of her brothers and sisters had also moved away from the family 
home, so to keep in touch, they initiated a circular letter. A packet of letters 
from each child and their mother was sent from one member of the circle to the 
next. When the packet arrived, each writer removed his or her own letter, wrote 
a new one, and sent on the packet. In this way, Lucy White saved the letters she 
wrote along with her other correspondence. The Iowa Women’s Archives is the 
home for over twenty-five years of that correspondence, from 1907 to 1933. 

The Whites raised corn, hay, oats, and wheat on their farm. They also 
fed cows, hogs, and chickens. They farmed one hundred sixty acres, and ac- 
cording to the 1915 Iowa Census they made fifteen hundred dollars profit 
in 1914 (about $26,000 in 2003).°8 The three children and the eighty-five 
chickens were Lucy’s responsibility, as they were on most Midwestern 
farms.®? In 1908 George purchased an incubator so that Lucy could expand 
her poultry operation, and she noted in a letter that she was looking for ar- 
ticles about incubators to help her handle the new machinery. The next year 
she bought a brooder and started advertising eggs and cockerels for sale. In 
1910 she reported selling forty-five dollars worth of eggs. Later, she wrote 
of wanting to raising squabs for a business but then deciding that it could 
not be done on a small scale. She had done some research on the topic: “We 
sent for a government bulletin.” Lucy referred to the chickens less in her let- 
ters after 1912, perhaps because she had downsized the operation, perhaps 
because it was just no longer new and exciting news for her family.”° It re- 
mains clear that White read farm newspapers and other materials for useful 
information she could put to work in her poultry operation. 

Lucy White also told her family about the novels she had read. In 
1907, she reported that she had read Kidnapped by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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In 1914, she wrote that she had read A Tale of Two Cities and was looking 
for history books to supplement her knowledge of the French Revolution. 
The next year it was Pollyanna. Two years after that she read Yolanda and 
When a Man’s a Man. It appears that she read all of these books for pleas- 
ure, for she gave her family suggestions on whether to read them or not. For 
instance, she tells them that she enjoyed Kidnapped, but “I didn’t like it so 
well as Treasure Island.” Of the two books she read in 1917, she noted 
“Neither of them long and both worth reading.” It appears that the other 
members of her family provided similar comments about their reading. They 
conducted an intermittent family reading club in the circular letters.”! 

In addition to novels, White read a variety of Christian works. She be- 
longed to the local Methodist church and taught Sunday school there. In 
1910 she mentioned reading the Sunday School Times and Christian Union, 
weekly papers published in Philadelphia and Des Moines, respectively. In 
1916, she informed her family that she had subscribed for the Christian 
Herald, a New York weekly. She was no longer teaching Sunday school and 
therefore thought that the Herald was more appropriate than the Sunday 
School Times. In between, she noted that she read The Story of Jerry 
McAuley, a biography of the founder of the New York City Rescue 
Mission.” She said that “it reads tame after Billy Sunday.” She also told her 
family of her reading in the Bible: “I read Judges and Ruth each three times 
and will soon finish the Samuals [sic].” In 1920, she happily informed them 
that she was having a book sent to each member of the family: 


I have been reading “The Three-fold Secret of the Holy Spirit,” a little 
book that is published for free distribution and given away to anyone 
who asks for it. I sent some money (it is published by voluntary contri- 
butions) and asked that a copy be sent to each family in the circle for I 
liked it so much. It is excellent to read in the family devotions, for it is 
easy to understand. I have two other books by the same writer. 


The writer was Rev. James H. McConkey of Pittsburgh.” 

Lucy Van Voorhis White was busy farm woman, an avid reader, and a 
consistent letter-writer. She read local newspapers for their useful information, 
farm newspapers for their news of community events, and novels for pleasure. 
She also subscribed to periodicals and read books to support her Evangelical 
Protestant faith. 

John A. Sanborn’s diaries from 1899 to 1907 have been stored and 
maintained by the Western Historical Manuscript Collection in Columbia, 
Missouri. The diaries themselves are small—about four inches by six 
inches—but they provided a page per day for Sanborn to record the weather, 
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his activities for the day, any financial transactions undertaken, and brief 
comments. These nine years of diaries offer a window on Sanborn’s use of 
print publications. Reading was a central part of his life. 

When the census taker came to the Sanborn’s farmhouse in Holt County, 
Northwestern Missouri in 1900, there were five people living there. The fam- 
ily had moved to this farm near Mound City the previous year. John Sanborn 
was fifty years old, and his wife Emma was forty-three. Both had been born in 
Illinois, and they were married in 1882. They had three children: Ethel, who 
was eighteen years old, Edith, who was thirteen years old and attending school, 
and Willie, who was five years old. The family owned one hundred and fifty 
acres on which they grew corn, oats, and potatoes. John also cared for several 
cows and hogs. A number of the family’s acres were brush that provided them 
with firewood. Finally, several apple trees provided apples they made into 
apple cider and apple butter.”* John summarized the year 1899 as follows: 


The year closes on our 1st year in mo. [sic] 

Finds us in good health and spirits 

We have not made much money, but I believe I can sell out and show a 
gain of $1500.00 in the year, my land is worth more than I gave for it. 
I owe a good deal but can show value for it.”> 


During 1899, a number of periodicals entered the Sanborn home. On 
January 14 he ordered the Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago Inter Ocean, the 
Kansas City Star, St. Louis Star-Democrat and the Youth’s Companion. He 
paid for these all at once, probably taking advantage of a subscription club 
offer from one of the papers. Thus, Sanborn subscribed for a Midwestern 
farm newspaper, three city newspapers from regional metropolises, and a 
popular magazine. The next year he subscribed for a similar selection of 
publications: the Mound City News, the Orange Judd Farmer, the Chicago 
Inter Ocean, the Kansas City Journal, the Omaha Bee, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Munsey’s Magazine, and the Youth’s Companion. This purchase 
represented an investment in the local newspaper, a regional farm newspa- 
per, several city newspapers, and several national magazines. Again, he used 
a club offer to subscribe to the last four publications.”® 

But 1900 proved to be a hard year for the family. In June, he had a bad 
accident in the field: “in unhitching my team the tug caught in the plow 
tongue, frightened my team causing them to run away dragging me some 
distance running over me twice with the plow, breaking my leg and bruising 
me considerably.” It was a painful, compound fracture, and he was not able 
to leave home for over two months. Eleven months later, he was still walk- 
ing with canes. While Sanborn was recovering, on September 13, his son 
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Willie became sick. Diarrhea, fever, and “a weak heart” led to the boy’s 
death five days later.’” 

In the midst of these trials, Sanborn turned to reading. Several weeks 
after his accident, his mother and sister arrived to help nurse him. They 
brought with them the Mound City District School Library, “a new one just 
bought—it will be a windfall for me” he wrote in his diary. It is unclear how 
many books there were, but Sanborn was happy to have something addi- 
tional to read. Several weeks later he listed in his diary nine books that he 
read while he was “laid up.” 78 All of them were novels; six were historical 
fiction. Several are about American history, including Janice Meredith: A 
Story of the American Revolution and Red Rock: A Chronicle of 
Reconstruction. Richard Carvel was written by a young Winston Churchill 
and tells the story of a Maryland family during the American Revolution. 
The Prince of India is by Lew Wallace (of Ben-Hur fame) and is subtitled Or, 
Why Constantinople Fell. When Knighthood was in Flower is about Tudor 
England, and To Have and To Hold is a romance set in Colonial Virginia. 
The other three books were contemporary fiction. Like Lucy White, John 
Sanborn enjoyed both historical fiction and popular novels.”” 

Sanborn also used reading materials to deal with the death of his son. 
At the end of the 1900 diary, Sanborn wrote: “He lived unknown and few 
could know / When Willie ceased to be, / But he is in his grave, and, oh, / 
The difference to me.” How did Sanborn learn these lines from William 
Wordsworth’s poem “She Dwelt Among The Untrodden Ways?”®° Did he 
learn it in common school during the mid-nineteenth century? Was it printed 
in one of the magazines Sanborn read? Whatever the case, Sanborn applied 
lines from a one hundred-year-old love poem to his own situation, thought- 
fully using literature to help deal with his loss. 

Sanborn also placed a sheet of paper in the back of the 1900 diary. It 
contains three handwritten extracts from a short story printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly in January of 1900. Titled “Mother,” the short story tells 
the story of a young woman who falls in love, marries, gives birth to a baby 
boy, and then loses the child to Meningitis. She returns home to discover that 
there is healing in sharing her wounds with her mother, who also lost a son. 
The third extract is from the last paragraph of the piece: “Somewhere in a 
light as pure as that my little laddie is happy. God may have him to take care 
of for a time, but he will always be my child.”8! Sanborn does not record a 
subscription to the Atlantic Monthly in his diary. Perhaps his own mother 
sent him the short story; she was visiting when his son died. Again, Sanborn 
transformed the content of the selection—the story is about a woman griev- 
ing for her son—into a way of coping with his own loss. 
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The next seven years of the family’s life were marked by a number of 
moves. In 1902 he sold the farm in Missouri and moved eighty miles 
southwest to a farm in Nemaha County, Kansas, near the town of Corning. 
The next year he sold the Kansas farm and moved back to Macon County 
in north-central Missouri. Two years later he sold his 120-acre farm to buy 
a 240-acre farm ten miles north. It appears that Sanborn was constantly 
looking for ways to increase his land holdings and his net worth. He in- 
ventoried his property at the back of several diaries, and the total value did 
increase from year to year. In 1907, he sold his farm and moved to 
California. The last diary ends with John, Emma, and Ethel (Edith was at- 
tending the University of Missouri) in California, living with John’s 
brother in Yuba City and looking for a farm to purchase. Did they finally 
settle down, or did he move them yet again? Unfortunately, these questions 
remain unanswered. 

During the rest of his years in the Midwest, however, Sanborn contin- 
ued to subscribe to local newspapers, farm papers, city newspapers, and 
magazines. No matter where the family lived, the house was sure to be full 
of reading matter. In 1902 it was the Mound City News, the Kansas City 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, Harper’s Weekly, Public Opinion, 
and Everybody’s Magazine. When the family moved to Kansas, Sanborn 
quickly subscribed for the Corning Gazette, and when they returned to 
Missouri, he purchased a subscription to the Macon Republican. In 1906 he 
subscribed to the Iowa Homestead, using its clubbing offers to get the 
Chicago Inter Ocean, the Farm Gazette, the Homemaker, and the Kansas 
City Star. He also subscribed for the Polo Visitor, the local newspaper from 
Polo, Illinois, where his mother lived and where he probably was born. In 
different years he subscribed to other popular magazines such as the World’s 
Work, the Review of Reviews, and Cosmopolitan Magazine. Sanborn did 
not subscribe to many popular magazines for more than one year at a time. 
It appears that he used dual-subscription clubs to shop for the best prices.84 

It appears that Sanborn used print materials in the three ways dis- 
cussed. His consistent subscription to local newspapers suggests that he was 
interested in the news of the communities where he lived, even if he was not 
very attached to those communities themselves. He subscribed to a variety 
of national magazines, most of which were probably read for pleasure by 
him or by the women in his family. Perhaps one member of the family read 
them aloud. Sanborn’s subscription to farm newspapers suggests that he was 
interested in the useful information they could provide. 

Sanborn was a late-nineteenth century Midwestern farmer who fre- 
quently moved in order to better his lot financially. His diaries detail these 
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moves, the value of his property, the crops he grew, and his daily activities. 
In the midst of crises in his life, however, his diaries reveal specific ways that 
Sanborn used books and periodicals to deal with his situation. He read nov- 
els for pleasure and to get his mind off of the pain involved with his healing 
leg. He also used literature—both poetry and popular magazine fiction—to 
help him deal with the pain of losing his only son. 

This chapter has presented a description of the reading habits of coun- 
try people in the lower Midwest, drawn from their own writings. The rural 
Midwesterners used as examples illustrate patterns that emerge from a 
quantitative and qualitative study of their records. Country people have al- 
ways been an incredibly diverse lot. It is not surprising that their reading 
habits were unique and varied. However, it is clear that Asa Markel was 
right: country people read many of the same publications as city people in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries: local newspapers, novels, 
magazines, and city newspapers. Rural readers also read these materials for 
many of the same reasons as city readers: community building, entertain- 
ment, and useful information. These observations provide the backdrop for 
the examination of the characteristics of those that read farm newspapers 
presented in the next chapter. 


Chapter Four 


“Who Read the Agricultural 
Journals?” :' 


Farm Newspaper Subscribers in the 
Lower Midwest 


I have fulfilled my contract, as far as I was permitted to do it. I said I 
could make your paper of interest to all classes, and I have. I said I could 
run your circulation up to twenty thousand copies, and if I had had two 
more weeks Pd have done it. And Pd have given you the best class of 
readers that ever an agricultural paper had—not a farmer in it, nor a 
solitary individual who could tell a watermelon from a peach-vine to 
save his life. You are the loser by this rupture, not me... . 


- Mark Twain, “How I Edited an Agricultural Paper Once”? 


Mark Twain’s treatment of farm newspapers did not only lampoon their ed- 
itors. In the final paragraph of the essay, Twain also poked fun at their read- 
ers. He had been severely rebuked by the farm newspaper’s regular editor for 
knowing nothing about farming and thereby making the paper ridiculous in 
the eyes of its rural audience. Twain responded that his issue had greatly in- 
creased the paper’s circulation, and it had increased it among non-country 
people. Since townspeople and city people knew nothing about farming, 
they eagerly bought a paper that made sensational claims and gave confident 
advice, whether the advice was good or not. It is not clear what Twain meant 
by “a better class of readers.” Was he calling country people inferior to 
townspeople? Or was he jesting that gullible readers in towns and cities were 
more desirable because they would buy the product he had produced? In ei- 
ther case, Twain recognized that the readers of one’s farm newspaper were 
as important a consideration as the editor and the content. 
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Historians of the farm press have presented a variety of opinions on 
who subscribed to and read farm newspapers. But when describing the 
readership of farm newspapers, many scholars have relied heavily on evi- 
dence internal to the papers themselves. Evidence gathered from sources out- 
side of the papers would greatly assist in assessing these competing claims. 
Two scholarly works have supplied some empirical data on readership. 

In 1920, Ralph Nafziger, then an undergraduate student in the school 
of agriculture at the University of Wisconsin, surveyed farmers as part of his 
undergraduate thesis project. He sent a questionnaire to one hundred “rep- 
resentative, progressive” farmers in that state. The names were taken from 
the membership of the Wisconsin Livestock Breeders’ Association and the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Association. Fifty-one farmers re- 
sponded. The previous chapter noted that most of Nafziger’s respondents 
subscribed to multiple farm newspapers. These farmers mainly subscribed to 
regional newspapers such as the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Hoard’s 
Dairyman. Some received Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Homestead. 
Nafziger also recorded descriptive comments from respondents about what 
they desired in a farm newspaper. Unfortunately, while this survey tells us 
about the things readers expected from their farm paper, it reveals little 
about the characteristics of those readers themselves.* 

More useful for our purposes is a 1989 article by Sally McMurry, who 
examined the subscription list of Henry Balcom, an agent for the Albany 
Cultivator, from 1839 to 1860. She searched for the list’s 132 names in local 
newspapers, county histories, county atlases, and the federal manuscript 
census. She came to several conclusions about readers of farm newspapers 
in the mid-nineteenth century. More than two thirds of the subscribers on 
the list were farmers; the other third were professionals and others from 
towns that relied on farmers for their livelihood. In addition, although most 
of the farmers on the list had incomes above the county average, they were 
not rich. She describes most of these farmers were conservative innovators, 
not wild-eyed experimenters.’ 

This chapter will add empirical data to the consideration of the char- 
acteristics of regional farm newspapers’ readers in several ways. First, it will 
consider several contemporary statistical sources that address the reading of 
farm newspapers. During the 1910s and 1920s, researchers at the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the Iowa State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, as well as independent rural sociologists, conducted in- 
depth surveys of rural Midwesterners. The published reports of these surveys 
contain some information on the reading habits of country people and draw 
a preliminary sketch of the recipients and readers of farm newspapers.® 
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I will then examine a subscription list for a lower Midwestern regional 
farm newspaper. William H. Mills was a club-raiser for Wallaces’ Farmer in 
Story County, Iowa, during the 1920s. His club lists include 194 different in- 
dividuals whom he signed up to receive the paper. Like McMurry, I have lo- 
cated as many of these individuals as possible in the federal and state 
manuscript censuses, county directories, county atlases, and plat maps. 
Their characteristics provide another look at the characteristics of readers of 
farm newspapers in the early twentieth century.’ 

Finally, the chapter will present case studies from the record groups ex- 
amined. Forty-five of the individuals and groups in my database of rural 
readers read farm newspapers. This is almost half of those for which there 
is evidence of specific reading. Furthermore, twenty-five individuals and one 
group left evidence of subscribing to or reading at least one of the four re- 
gional farm newspapers examined: the Iowa Homestead, the Missouri 
Ruralist, the Prairie Farmer, and Wallaces? Farmer. I have researched these 
country people in the same types of sources as the individuals in the sub- 
scription list. Their stories provide detailed snapshots of individual readers 
of farm newspapers during the period. There are shortcomings to this type 
of research. Federal census data are far from complete, and county histories 
often include only the most wealthy and prominent farmers. For these rea- 
sons, my analysis cannot be seen as a statistical survey; it should be regarded 
more as a group biography. Still, these snapshots are of actual farmers and 
their families that we know received a farm newspaper. They help to put a 
human face on those who read farm newspapers in the lower Midwest at the 
turn of the twentieth century.® 

The editors and publishers of Midwestern farm newspapers targeted as 
wide an audience as possible and claimed that farmers of all types read their 
publications. It appears from my research that their claims were correct. 
Landowners, renters, and farm laborers of widely varying situations and in- 
comes subscribed to Midwestern farm papers. 


SURVEYS OF RURAL READERS 


In the early 1910s, the United States Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Plant Industry commissioned a study of farmers’ use of information sources. 
Four extension agents walked four routes through rural parts of the coun- 
try, stopping at every farmhouse to inquire about the family’s use of various 
ways to get information about farming. Two of the routes included states in 
the Lower Midwest: the North Central route started in northwestern Ohio 
and proceeded through northern Indiana, northern Illinois, and southeast- 
ern Iowa. The West Central route proceeded across northern Missouri and 
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Table 9. 1913 U. S. D. A. Survey—Farmers Taking Agricultural Papers 


Section Farmers Taking Farm Papers 
(States Visited) Visited Number % 

North Atlantic States (NY, PA, MD) 1,285 893 69.5 
Southern States (GA, AL, MS) 1,001 454 45.4 
North-Central States (OH, IN, IL, IA) 707 534 75.5 
West-Central States (MO, KS) 705 542 76.9 


Total or average 3,698 2,423 65.5 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, “The Relation of 
Agricultural Extension Agencies to Farm Practices,” by C. Beaman Smith and H. K. Atwood, 
in Miscellaneous Papers, Bureau of Plant Industry Circular No. 117 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1913), 18. 


northern Kansas.’ The agents asked each farm family if they received gov- 
ernment agricultural bulletins, attended farmers’ institutes, subscribed to 
agricultural papers, talked to demonstration agents, owned agricultural 
books, or belonged to an agricultural society. C. Beaman Smith and H. K. 
Atwood published the results in 1913. Table 9 gives the numbers of farmers 
they surveyed who received farm newspapers. Overall, sixty five percent of 
the farmers visited received at least one farm newspaper. Among farmers 
along the North and West Central routes, the proportion was over seventy 
five percent. None of the other educational agencies was utilized by more 
than half of the respondents. About forty percent of those surveyed received 
agricultural bulletins, thirty percent attended farmer’s institutes, fifteen per- 
cent belonged to agricultural societies, and 3 percent had talked to an agri- 
cultural demonstration agent. !9 

Furthermore, those interviewed named farm newspapers as the most 
influential information source. Country people were asked which source of 
information was most helpful for their farming operation. Forty percent said 
farm newspapers, more than twice as many as said all of the other sources 
put together. Table 10 reproduces the results for this question. Interestingly, 
a slightly larger proportion (almost forty-four percent) told the agents that 
none of the sources of information was helpful. Unfortunately, the agents 
failed to ask if and to what extent the farmers had put into practice sugges- 
tions from farm newspapers, questions they did ask about several of the 
other sources of agricultural information. Also, the survey tells us nothing 
about the characteristics of the farmers who actually received or read the 
farm newspapers. Still, it does provide direct evidence that a large number 
of farmers received farm newspapers and found them useful. 


Table 10. 1913 U. S. D. A. Survey—Farmers Stating Agency Most Helpful in Their Farming 


Section 


North Atlantic States 
Southern States 
North-Central States 
West-Central States 


Total 
Percentage 


Visited 


1,285 
1,001 
707 
705 


3,698 
100 


Prefer Prefer 
Bulletins Institutes 
72 76 

56 2 

39 45 

68 10 

235 133 

6.3 3.6 


Prefer 
Farm 
Papers 


626 
242 
238 
386 


1,492 
40.3 


Prefer 
Demo. 
Agents 
22 

2 


24 


State 

All 
Sources 
Equally 
Valuable 


167 
4.5 


State 
Experience 
Only 
Valuable 
Teacher 


444 
670 
318 
184 


1,616 
43.7 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, “The Relation of Agricultural Extension Agencies to Farm Practices,” by C. 
Beaman Smith and H. K. Atwood, in Miscellaneous Papers, Bureau of Plant Industry Circular No. 117 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 


Office, 1913), 22. 
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Several years later Paul S. Peirce, a researcher at the State University 
of Iowa, published results of sociological surveys in three rural townships 
in southern and eastern Iowa. Three graduate students interviewed mem- 
bers of the communities in which they had grown up, and Peirce compiled 
the answers. Unfortunately, the townships were not identified, “in order 
that the publication of uncomplimentary facts might not be construed as a 
singling out of a given community for invidious or discriminatory public- 
ity.”!1 The 1910s and 1920s saw the beginning of rural sociology, as re- 
searchers published surveys of other rural districts across the country. Like 
these other studies, this survey described the geographical, demographic, 
economic, educational, religious, and social characteristics of these com- 
munities. 1? 

As part of the report’s assessment of the educational makeup of the 
community, questions were asked about residents’ receipt of newspapers 
and magazines. The results for farm newspapers are reproduced in Table 11. 
High percentages of both owners (between sixty-two and ninety seven per- 
cent) and tenants (between sixty-four and eighty-seven percent) received 
farm newspapers. In two townships more owners received farm papers than 
tenants, but in the third slightly more tenants received them than owners. 
Also in two of the three townships, about forty percent of the farm laborers 
and hired hands surveyed received farm newspapers. This goes beyond that 
of Smith and Atwood to give figures for different sub-groups of country peo- 
ple. It suggests that the claims made by farm newspapers were generally ac- 
curate: all types of country people, including farm owners, tenants, and 
hired hands received their products. 

Over the next ten years, the rural Sociology Section of the Iowa State 
Agricultural Experiment Station published many similar surveys. These 
surveys covered Clay and Sac Counties in northwestern Iowa, Boone 


Table 11. 1917 University of Iowa Survey—Residents Receiving Farm Newspapers 


Owners Tenants Laborers Total 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Township C 123 97 41 87 0 0 164 89 
Township L 41 62 38 64 4 37 93 61 
Township M 99 82 21 75 8 43 129 77 


Source: Paul S. Peirce, “Social Surveys of Three Rural Townships in Iowa,” University of 
Iowa Monographs—Studies in the Social Sciences 5(2)(1917): 66-67. 
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counties in Eastern Iowa. The Bulletin of the Experiment Station published 
their results. These surveys presented similar findings about the reading of 
and Story Counties in central Iowa, and Black Hawk, Buchanan, and Cedar 
farm newspapers among country people. In all of them, farm newspapers 
were the most common agricultural publication received. In each, at least 
half of those surveyed received farm newspapers. Both landowners and 
renters received the publications, the former receiving them in somewhat 
larger numbers than the latter. There are few changes in the figures for read- 
ing from the late 1910s to the middle of the 1920s. Changes in the rural 
economy seem not to have greatly affected rural Midwesterners’ reception 
of farm newspapers.!° 

Similar statistics are given for the state of Missouri in the late 1910s 
and early 1920s. Carl C. Taylor, a prominent early Rural Sociologist, did 
surveys of 306 “Central Missouri Farmers” and 429 farm families in “a 
Southeast Missouri Community” and reported the results in his 1926 text- 
book Rural Sociology: A Study of Rural Problems. His results mirror those 
of the Iowa surveys. Missouri farmers received farm newspapers more than 
other agricultural publications, and over half of those surveyed received a 
farm paper. Taylor’s survey in southeast Missouri also found that almost a 
third of sharecroppers and hired men read farm newspapers. These results 
for farm newspapers are reported in Table 12.14 

All of these surveys provide evidence that by the second decade of 
the twentieth century, farm newspapers were received in all types of 
Midwestern farm households. As one synthesis of reading research summa- 
rized in 1930, “the data presented show that tenants do not read as much 
as farm owners. [However] the difference between these two types of farm- 
ers is far more marked in such states as Tennessee and North Carolina than 
in the prairie states.”!5 In the Midwest, both owners and tenants received 
farm newspapers. 


Table 12. Carl C. Taylor Survey of a Southeast Missouri Community— 
Respondents Receiving Farm Newspapers 


41 Owners 180 Tenants 29 Croppers 179 Hired Men 429 Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No % 


36 80 125 70 10 35 52 29 223- 32 


Source: Carl C. Taylor, Rural Sociology: A Study of Rural Problems (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1926), 268-271. 
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ONE FARM NEWSPAPER’S SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


The statistical data presented above suggest that all types of farmers received 
farm newspapers. Another way to obtain information about the character- 
istics of readers of farm papers is to examine a subscription or club list. 
Newspaper or magazine clubs were a common way for publishers to in- 
crease their circulation. As described in chapter one, a club-raiser collected 
payments from relatives or neighbors who wanted to receive a publication. 
Many publishers offered free subscriptions, discounts, premiums, or cash to 
the club-raiser for his or her work advertising the paper and collecting pay- 
ments. Lucy Van Voorhis White, described in chapter three, mentioned in 
1908 that she was collecting names for the Mother’s Magazine.'® 

William Henry Mills collected names and subscription payments for 
Wallaces’ Farmer between 1925 and 1930. Mills was born in Ohio in 1864 to 
parents who were Irish immigrants. His education was complete after ten years 
of common school. He moved to Story County, Iowa in 1885 and married six 
years later. Ada Mills gave birth to three children: Harry in 1892, Sadie in 
1895, and Mary in 1898. By the early twentieth century, Mills owned 100 acres 
of land in the corner of Grant Township, about two miles east of the town of 
Ames, and he may have also rented land elsewhere. In 1915 his farm was worth 
eighteen thousand dollars, and his livestock was worth eleven hundred dollars: 
five horses, six milk cows, six calves, and three hundred “fowls of all kinds.” 
His income for 1914 was fifteen hundred dollars. His 1917 gross income 
(probably inflated by wartime demand) was over thirty-six hundred dollars.!” 

Mills became a club-raiser for Wallaces’ Farmer in 1925. He got his 
neighbors and acquaintances to subscribe to the paper, collected their 
money, and sent it in. In return, the paper gave him a free subscription and 
a number of premiums, including some cash. He was also entered into an- 
nual club-raising contests that paid cash prizes. For instance, in 1928 he re- 
ceived a letter from the newspaper notifying him that his “splendid club of 
82 names” was the eighth largest in their contest. As a result, he had won a 
prize of fifteen dollars in addition to his monthly salary bonus of twelve dol- 
lars.18 Mills sent new names to the publisher on special forms, along with 
payment. At the end of each year, the publisher sent Mills a list of those 
whose subscriptions would expire shortly. Mills saved these lists. When the 
lists are all put together, they provide the names of 194 different subscribers. 
I compared this list to the 1915 and 1925 Iowa Manuscript Censuses, the 
1920 Federal Manuscript Census, a Story County atlas, and one Story 
County directory. Since Story County was the home of the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (now Iowa State University), I 
also consulted one directory and several yearbooks from the college.!? My 
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research uncovered information about ninety-eight of the 194 subscribers. 
Mills was not actively soliciting subscriptions during the period covered by 
this project, but the social surveys examined above suggest that subscription 
behavior did not change dramatically during the 1920s. Therefore, I believe 
they provide a reliable picture of the readership of Wallaces’ Farmer at the 
end of the period under study: for instance in 1920. 

Of the 194 subscribers on Mills’ lists, two of them were companies: 
O’Neil Dairy, located in Ames, and Robb Brothers, a company that did not 
appear in the sources consulted. In addition, ten of the names were identifi- 
able as women (five percent). Since only initials are given for more than half 
of the subscribers (116 of the 192 names), it was difficult to determine their 
gender. But seven names had Mrs. before them, and three had obviously fe- 
male first names. Unfortunately, I could find none of them in the sources 
consulted. Even so, the ten identified women represent a significantly larger 
proportion than Sally McMurry found in her survey of a mid-nineteenth 
century subscription list. She only found one woman out of 132 names. 
Furthermore, since women in farm families often read materials subscribed- 
for by their husbands or fathers, as noted in the previous chapter, one should 
not assume that only five percent of women read Wallaces’ Farmer.*® 


Table 13. The Subscription List of William H. Mills—Occupations 


Occupation Number of Subscribers 


ON 
—_ 


Farmer 

Professor at Iowa State Agricultural College 
Student at Iowa State Agricultural College 
Carpenter 

Farm Hand 

Bricklayer 

Concrete Finisher 

Drayman 


NN 


Government Employee 
Harness Dealer 
Insurance Agent 
Laborer 

Physician 

Steam Fitter 

Teamster 

Traveling Salesman 
Truck Driver 


pd ee d d ee ee ee G a Med 


Source: 1915 Iowa Manuscript Census, 1920 Federal Manuscript Census, 1925 Iowa 
Manuscript Census. 
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Table 14. The Subscription List of William H. Mills—Economic Status of Farm- 


Owners 


Farmer 


Gossett, W. L. 
Davis, C. E 
Kingsbury, S. N. 
Maxwell, Harry D. 
Taylor, William * 
Eddy, F. S. 

Kyle, John Thomas 
Johnson, Charles 
Jensen, C. E. 
Templeton, W. F. 
Wakefield, Sam 
Warren, John F. 
Howland, Balus 
Mills, William H. 
Hostetter, George 
Halstead, C. W. 
Hilgendorf, W. H. 
Kelley, Albert 
Allen, Jay H. 
Kingsbury, Ernest 
Kulow, G. A. 
Hunter, Ernest J. 
Skiles, Fred 
Osborn, T. C. 
Graves, Ned T. 
Hankins, Sylvester 
Kooser, John B. 
Arrasmith, Aden 
Weston, C. E. 
Smith, Charles S. 
Huntley, J. E. 
Armstrong, Leo 


n/a Not available 


*This William Taylor lived in Grant township and should not be confused with a 


Mortgage 


n/a 
$6,000 
$800 
n/a 

n/a 
$5,000 
$5,000 
n/a 
$3,500 
n/a 

n/a 
$27,000 
$1,000 
n/a 
$3,200 
$18,000 
n/a 

n/a 
$1,500 
$3,000 
$5,500 
n/a 


Value 
of Farm 


$51,000 
$56,000 
$36,000 
$30,000 
$30,000 
$33,200 
$30,000 
$22,000 
$24,000 
$20,000 
$20,000 
$46,800 
$19,680 
$18,000 
$20,710 
$35,000 
$16,000 
$16,000 
$16,000 
$16,000 
$18,000 
$11,800 
$11,800 
$11,000 
$8,000 
$15,200 
$7,000 
$12,000 
$6,000 
$1,600 
$2,800 
n/a 


Value of 


farm minus 
mortgage 


$51,000 
$50,000 
$35,200 
$30,000 
$30,000 
$28,200 
$25,000 
$22,000 
$20,500 
$20,000 
$20,000 
$19,800 
$18,680 
$18,000 
$17,510 
$17,000 
$16,000 
$16,000 
$14,500 
$13,000 
$12,500 
$11,800 
$11,800 
$11,000 
$8,000 
$7,200 
$5,600 
$5,000 
$3,600 
$1,600 
$700 
n/a 


William Taylor from Milford township who was a renter. 


Source: 1915 Iowa Manuscript Census, 1925 Iowa Manuscript Census 
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Value 


of livesock 


$3,867 
$3,161 
$5,140 
$3,755 
$1,530 
$1,895 
$2,790 
$1,368 
$3,332 
$1,930 
$1,820 
$7,090 
$1,321 
$1,135 
$1,389 
$4,500 
$1,915 
$1,510 
$6,525 
$2,770 
$4,985 
$1,479 
$1,092 
$945 
$486 
n/a 

n/a 
$188 
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Of the ninety-eight subscribers found, sixty-one were farmers, or sixty- 
two percent. This proportion matches closely the figure that Sally McMurry 
found for farmers in the mid-nineteenth century. She found that 87 of 132 
subscribers were farmers, or sixty-six percent. The occupations of the other 
subscribers identified are given in Table 13. Twenty of them wereassociated 
with the Iowa State College: sixteen were professors and four were students. 
Other subscribers were professionals or other workers in the town of Ames 
itself. This list suggests a conclusion that parallels McMurry’s: those who re- 
ceived Wallaces’ Farmer as part of Mills’s club were “overwhelmingly farm- 
ers and only secondarily local tradesmen and _ professionals.”*! The 
sixty-one identified farmers were divided almost evenly between owners and 
renters; there were thirty-two of the former and twenty-nine of the latter. 
According to the estimates made for the census, owners’ farms had widely 
varying values, as shown in Table 14. The United States census gives 
$41,414.61 as the average farm value for Story County in 1920, but this 
value is probably inflated by wartime land prices. Likewise, the 1930 Census 
figure—$26,826.27—may be low due to the Great Depression.2* Still, the 
farmers on the list may be separated into several economic groups. Among 
those who owned land, there are two whose farms were worth well above 
the rest: W. L. Gossett and C. F. Davis both owned property valued over 
fifty thousand dollars. This would be about half a million dollars in 2003. 
Then, there were a handful of farmers whose farm value was over thirty 
thousand dollars. These might be called wealthy owners. A larger group of 
individual farms were each worth between ten thousand and thirty thou- 
sand dollars (between $100,000 and $300,000 in 2003), which might be 
called average. Those with farm values below ten thousand dollars were 
marginal landowners: some of their farms were significantly mortgaged. 


Table 15. The Subscription List of William H. Mills—Economic Status of Renters 


Farmer Value of livestock 
Lee, Jacob $3,045 
Banks, Glenn T. $2,835 
Warren, William $2,734 
Jensen, Chris $2,645 
Taylor, William“ $2,480 
Lawson, Richard $2,105 
VanPatter, Charles $1,790 
McGrath, E. W. $1,788 
Templeton, Milton E. $1,775 


Canady, Charles E. $1,755 
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Table 15. The Subscription List of William H. Mills—Economic Status of Renters 
(continued) 


Farmer Value of livestock 
Sanders, Eden $1,752 
Andrew, F. E. $1,505 
Brokaw, Frank $1,360 
Hallowell, Charles $1,198 
Moses, Scott W. $1,120 
Scott, John M. $951 
Markley, R. W. $738 
Vanpatter, Ben $600 
Auld, Charles n/a 
Banks, Alvin n/a 
Banks, George W. n/a 
Davis, Fred E. n/a 
Campbell, Robert n/a 
Childs, Frank L. n/a 
Latham, G. W. n/a 
Lowe, James n/a 
Osborn, G. L. n/a 
Shearer, Frank L. n/a 
Swanson, Adolph n/a 


n/a Not available 


“This William Taylor lived in Milford township and should not be confused with a 
William Taylor from Grant township who was a landowner. 


Source: 1915 Iowa Manuscript Census, 1925 Iowa Manuscript Census 


Renters cannot be classified by farm value, but their income and the value 
of the livestock they owned are suggestive. These figures are given in Table 
15. If one compares these figures with those in Table 14, one finds that some 
renters actually owned more livestock than many landowners. Apparently 
they had some money to invest, but either there was not land available for 
them to buy or it was priced beyond what they could afford. These well-off 
renters would have lived a significantly different life than the renters at the 
bottom of the list whose livestock holdings can be described as marginal at 
best.23 

The wide diversity in economic status is somewhat different than 
McMurry’s findings for the mid-nineteenth century. She found that two- 
thirds of those who received the farm paper “owned farms that were larger 
and of greater value than the county average.” While there were only a 
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handful of very wealthy farmers in her sample, a significant majority of 
those who received the paper were well-off.24 Mills’s list shows a much 
larger number of farmers at the bottom of the scale. Indeed, from this list, it 
appears that more farmers in the lower half of the economic scale received 
the paper than those above. 

The ethnic background of the farmers was mixed. One rough way to 
assess the ethnicity of farmers is to use the “Place of Birth” information pro- 
vided by many censuses. Table 16 gives the place of birth of each individual 
and of their parents. More than half of the farmers were born in Iowa. Most 
of the rest were born in the Midwest, broadly construed. However two were 
born in Pennsylvania, and five were born outside the country. The diversity in 
ethnic background is more evident from the birthplaces of the farmers’ parents. 


Table 16. The Subscription List of William H. Mills—Place of Origin 


Farmer Individual Born Father Born Mother Born 
Allen, Jay H. Pennsylvania Pennsylvania Pennsylvania 
Andrew, F. E Illinois New York Ilinois 
Armstrong, Leo Iowa New York Iowa 
Arrasmith, Aden Iowa Kentucky Ohio 
Auld, Charles Iowa Illinois Indiana 
Banks, Alvin Iowa Canada Iowa 
Banks, George W. Iowa Canada Illinois 
Banks, Glenn T. Iowa New York New York 
Brokaw, Frank Illinois New York New York 
Campbell, Robert Iowa Iowa Iowa 
Canady, Charles E. Iowa Kentucky Illinois 
Childs, Frank L. Iowa New Hampshire New York 
Davis, C. F. Michigan New York New York 
Davis, Fred E. Iowa Michigan New York 
Eddy, F. S. Illinois Ohio Illinois 
Gossett, W. L. Illinois Ohio Virginia 
Graves, Ned T. Iowa Iowa Iowa 
Hallowell, Charles Illinois Canada Ireland 
Halstead, C. W. Illinois Sweden Sweden 
Hankins, Sylvester Iowa Illinois Iowa 
Hilgendorf, W. H. Wisconsin Germany Germany 
Hostetter, George Illinois Ohio Illinois 
Howland, Balus n/a n/a n/a 
Hunter, Ernest J. Iowa Pennsylvania Ohio 
Huntley, J. E. Iowa Illinois Illinois 
Jensen, C. F. Denmark Denmark Denmark 
Jensen, Chris Denmark Denmark Denmark 
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Table 16. The Subscription List of William H. Mills—Place of Origin (continued) 


Farmer 

Johnson, Chas. 
Kelley, Albert 
Kingsbury, Ernest 
Kingsbury, S. N. 
Kooser, John B. 
Kulow, G. A. 

Kyle, John Thomas 
Latham, G. W. 
Lawson, Richard 
Lee, Jacob 

Lowe, James 
Markley, R. W. 
Maxwell, Harry D. 
McGrath, E. W. 
Mills, William Henry 
Moses, Scott W. 
Osborn, G. L. 
Osborn, T. C. 
Sanders, Eden 

Scott, John M. 
Shearer, Frank L. 
Skiles, Fred 

Smith, Charles A. 
Swanson, Adolph 
Taylor, William (Milford) 
Taylor, William (Grant) 
Templeton, Milton E. 
Templeton, W. F. 
VanPatter, Ben 
VanPatter, Chas. 
Wakefield, Sam 
Warren, John F 
Warren, William 
Weston, C. E. 


Source: 1915 Iowa Manuscript Census, 1925 Iowa Manuscript Census 


Individual Born 
Sweden 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Norway 
Iowa 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Ohio 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Pennsylvania 
Sweden 
Ohio 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Iowa 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Father Born 
Sweden 
Indiana 
Canada 
Canada 
Pennsylvania 
Germany 
Ireland 
Indiana 
Norway 
Norway 
Pennsylvania 
Indiana 
New York 
Illinois 
Ireland 
Pennsylvania 
Iowa 

New Jersey 
Ohio 

Ohio 
Unknown 
Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
Sweden 
Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Vermont 
England 
Illinois 
Unknown 


Mother Born 
Sweden 
Michigan 
Canada 
Vermont 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Scotland 
Missouri 
lowa 
Norway 
Iowa 
Indiana 
New York 
lowa 

Ireland 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Ohio 
Indiana 
Ohio 
Unknown 
Indiana 
Pennsylvania 
Sweden 
Ohio 

Ohio 

New York 
Ohio 

Illinois 
Illinois 

Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 
Unknown 


Seventeen (twenty-eight percent) of the farmers’ fathers and eleven of their 
mothers (eighteen percent) had been born outside of the United States. The 
foreign places of birth given—Germany, the British Isles, and Scandinavia— 


are not surprising for the Midwes 


t.25 
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The education of the farmers who subscribed for Wallaces’ Farmer 
with Mills was more uniform. Of the fifty-nine individuals for which there 
is information about amount of education completed, fifty-six had received 
between six and nine years of common school. While sixteen had attended 
high school for some amount of time, only two recorded completing four 
years of high school. Two others mentioned attending college for one year 
each. There were no college graduates among the farmers who received the 
farm newspaper. 

The subscribers to farm newspapers in the 1910s and 1920s were a 
varied lot. It appears that farm newspaper editors’ claims that they reached 
all types and levels of farmer were correct. As William Mills walked or drove 
from house to house each winter, collecting subscription money and solicit- 
ing new subscribers, he visited a wide variety of farms. In Story County, 
landowners and renters, wealthy, average, and marginal farmers all received 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CASE STUDIES 


Rural Midwesterners’ records also show that readers of farm newspapers 
were diverse in terms of economic status, age, and place of origin. The fol- 
lowing case studies give a taste of the background and characteristics of the 


dite carroll 


¿Dalas Center 
Wellman Coal Valiey 


Mound City 


Macon 


eomithton 


Map 2. Tour of the Lower Midwest 
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variety of farmers who received farm newspapers. Together, they take us on 
a tour of the lower Midwest at the turn of the twentieth century.2® Map 2 
shows the locations of towns near their farms. The tour begins with John 
Campbell Bailey, the farmer from the introduction to chapter three. 

John Campbell Bailey was born on October 23, 1833 in White Church, 
County Down, Ireland. His parents brought his two brothers, one sister, and 
him to the United States in 1849. His family was part of the great migration 
to America in response to the Irish potato famine. The family spent thirty- 
five days on a boat from Belfast to New York, took the Erie Canal to the 
Great Lakes, and then sailed to Chicago. They rode a wagon west across 
Illinois from Chicago to the Mississippi River at Rock Island. During their 
first two years in America, his father worked as a stonemason and Bailey 
himself worked as a hotel porter in Rock Island. In 1951, his father bought 
land in Rural Township and the family settled there.*7 

Bailey married Mary Harsha in 1859. She gave birth to two sons and 
two daughters before she died in 1871. Two years later Bailey married 
Martha Wilson, who bore him two more sons and one daughter. Bailey and 
his children raised oats, wheat, and corn on the family land. They fed some 
of their crops to hogs and cattle and sold some of it in the Quad Cities. By 
1880, he owned 176 acres and his farm was worth $7,200 (or about 
$135,000 in 2003 dollars).28 All the members of the family were members of 
the local rural United Presbyterian Church where he served as an elder. Bailey 
kept a diary from 1867 to his death in 1923 and recorded all his correspon- 
dence there, including periodical subscription renewals and other remarks 
about reading material. Those diaries are now owned by the Rock Island 
Historical Society, and a copy is kept at the Illinois State Historical Library. 

Bailey recorded paying for a subscription to the Iowa Homestead in 
1896, 1898, and 1899. Unfortunately, there is little evidence of what he did 
with it. When he stopped getting the Homestead is clear, for his entry for 
January 11, 1900 reads: “I tinkered around & wrote a letter for the 
Homested [sic] at Des Moines & will get it changed to W. R. McElwain & 
I sent 1.00 to pay for it for 1900.”2? Bailey also subscribed to several na- 
tional farm papers for longer periods. He faithfully renewed subscriptions to 
Farm and Fireside from 1886 to 1910, Farm Journal from 1904 to 1908, 
and Farm Press from 1907 to 1920.30 

Bailey and his family were active readers. He subscribed regularly for 
the local Rock Island Union, but he also tried several different local papers 
at different times: the Moline Review-Dispatch, the Davenport Times, and 
the Orion Times. He subscribed to several Chicago papers: the Chicago 
Journal and the Chicago Tri-Weekly Journal. He also paid to receive the 
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Youth’s Companion and the women’s fashion magazine The Delineator. 
Unlike John Sanborn, covered at the end of the last chapter, Bailey does not 
seem to have been interested in subscription clubbing offers. He usually or- 
dered papers and magazines individually by sending post office money or- 
ders directly to each periodical’s publisher. 

An elder in the United Presbyterian Church for over twenty years, 
Bailey also subscribed heavily to Christian periodicals. He renewed his 
subscription to the Christian Instructor every year between 1880 and 
1915. He also received the United Presbyterian, the Evangelical Repository, 
Bible Teacher Quarterlies, and the Youth’s Evangelist. He also bought 
Christian books such as Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Word and Works, and 
Rev. Hick’s Almanac. Such publications provided ballast for his identity as 
an Evangelical Christian and ideas for his work in the church.?! 

According to the categories outlined in the discussion of William Mills’ 
subscription list, Bailey was a landowner of average means. While he was 
born in Ireland, by the end of the nineteenth century had worked his way 
into the ranks of comfortable farmers in Illinois. A significant part of his 
family’s life in America was reading, as he paid to receive local newspapers, 
farm newspapers, magazines, and Christian publications. 

About seventy miles due west of Coal Valley is Lime Creek Township 
in the northwestern corner of Washington County, Iowa. At the turn of the 
twentieth century, one might ride the Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
from Rock Island to Muscatine, then take the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
and Northern Railroad to Wellman, near the home of Isaac N. Carr.°? 
These railroads did not exist when Carr moved from upstate New York to 
Iowa with his parents in 1843. He was seven years old that year. By the age 
of sixteen, he was an orphan. His mother had died in 1849, and in 1851 
his father headed west and was never heard from again. As a result, his for- 
mal education ended after nine years of common school. He began work- 
ing for a nearby farmer and saving up money to purchase land. In 1857 he 
borrowed money and bought land in Lime Creek Township. The next year 
he married Elizabeth Taylor, but she died in 1861 while giving birth to 
their only child, Harvey. Carr left Iowa to fight under Grant and Sherman, 
then returned to Washington County and married Elizabeth’s sister 
Margaret in 1865. Margaret gave birth to eleven children, all but one of 
whom survived. Carr was a lifelong member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He kept a fairly detailed diary from 1874 to shortly before his 
death in 1923.33 

Carr was a successful farmer. His five sons helped him raise corn, 
wheat, oats, hay, and potatoes. By 1880, he owned 240 acres of land valued 
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at over nine thousand dollars. He owned eighteen horses, sixteen cows for 
milk, thirty-four other cattle, over one hundred swine, and one hundred 
forty chickens. In 1894, his holdings had increased to 380 acres; in 1899, the 
county assessed his land at fifteen thousand dollars (over $300,000 in 
2003). Carr’s farm was quite prosperous.** 

Two pieces of evidence show that Carr received the Iowa Homestead. 
First, an annual subscription renewal letter was mailed to him sometime be- 
fore his subscription ran out on April 28, 1897.35 Second, on November 24, 
1895, he wrote the following on the inside of the front cover of his diary: 


Rect to clear Seed Potatoes from Scab taken from the lowa Homestead 
of November 22 1895—Soak the potato one hour & a half in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate made by dissolving 2 oz of the poison in one gal 
of hot water & then add 14 gals of water before using. This will only 
kill the disease on the potato but will not prevent it if planted in soil al- 
ready infected with scab. 

I. N. Carr a nice cool calm sunny day & Sunday?¢ 


Carr also subscribed to the local Washington County Press and the 
Washington Democrat, as well as two newspapers from cities: the weekly 
edition of the New York Sun and the Chicago Weekly News. His member- 
ship card for the Wellman library and a copy of the U. S. D. A. publications 
list were both with his papers.?7 

By the end of his life in 1923, Carr owned over four hundred acres and 
had over fifty thousand dollars in assets (over half a million dollars in 
2003).38 He was certainly wealthy far above the average landowner in the 
early twentieth century. But like John Campbell Bailey, his less wealthy 
neighbor just across the Mississippi, he subscribed to the Iowa Homestead. 
His copying of passages into his diary suggests that he subscribed to receive 
the useful farming information the farm newspaper provided. 

In the early twentieth century, one could take a number of combina- 
tions of trains northwest from Washington County to Des Moines. Then, 
traveling west of Des Moines on the Cedar Rapids and Pacific Railroad, 
after about twenty miles one could stop in Dallas Center, near where George 
and Lucy White lived. The Whites, who were discussed in the previous chap- 
ter, were readers of Wallaces’ Farmer and other farm newspapers. They were 
established, landowning farmers, but they were not incredibly wealthy. Lucy 
White read farm newspapers for their information on chickens. Like I. N. 
Carr, she subscribed to them for their useful agricultural information. 

Thirty miles northwest of Dallas Center the Cedar Rapids and Pacific 
line met the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. Thirty miles due west on 
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the latter road was Carroll, the county seat of Carroll County. May Bennett 
Harshbarger and her husband Harry lived not far from Carroll. May 
Bennett was born in 1880 in Carroll County and grew up on the family 
farm. After attending a one-room school and completing eighth grade, she 
attended the Normal Institute in Carroll for one year. Like Lucy White, she 
taught in rural schools before she was married. Between 1898 and 1910, she 
taught in several schools in western Greene County and eastern Carroll 
County. She also wrote several articles for the Des Moines Register and the 
Normal Instructor about the importance of rural education and methods for 
teaching farm children. In 1910 she married Harry Harshbarger and moved 
to the 80-acre farm he rented in Glidden Township, east of Carroll. They 
had two children, Helen Louise, born in 1914 and Laurence H., born in 
1921 

Harry and May were renters for over ten years. Both the 1915 Iowa 
Census and the 1920 Federal Census list Harry as a renter. Only in 1923 did 
the township plat list him as a landowner: he owned eighty acres and rented 
eighty more. The Harshbargers were not extremely prosperous in the 1910s. 
In 1914, Harry’s total earnings were listed as eight hundred dollars (worth 
about fourteen thousand dollars in 2003). His livestock was limited: thirteen 
cows, six horses, and eight hogs with a total worth of $1275. Still, he was 
“upwardly mobile,” as he had entered the ranks of landowners by the early 
1920s.40 

May Harshbarger kept detailed account books noting her purchases of 
food, medicine, clothing, and other household goods. Between 1911 and 
1914, she also recorded payments for subscriptions to Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Successful Farming, and the daily Drover’s Journal. It is interesting that she 
ordered, or at least kept track, of these subscriptions, for she did not note 
other farm expenses. Did Harry keep separate account books to track the 
farm expenses? It may mean in the Harshbarger family, periodical subscrip- 
tions were seen as household expenses, even if they were farm newspapers. 
It could also mean that only May read them and that Harry was not inter- 
ested. She also noted paying for subscriptions to the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
the Denver Post and the Kansas City Star.*! 

There are other indications that May Harshbarger was an avid reader. 
She was a charter member of the Goldenrod Magazine Club, formed on 
December 7, 1901. Dues were originally set at sixty cents a year, and this 
money purchased subscriptions to magazines. Members circulated each 
issue so that everyone could read it. The club also paid for the postage on 
books from the State Traveling Library in Des Moines. (Do not confuse this 
type of reading club with group subscription clubs. Reading clubs pooled 
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money in order to purchase a subscription to a publication that was then cir- 
culated among its members. Group clubs were a way to get more people to 
subscribe to a periodical, not fewer.) Harshbarger remained a member until 
1947, when the group disbanded, supplanted by the local public library and 
members subscribing for their own issues of magazines.*2 

May and Harry Harshbarger are an example of renters who received 
a farm newspaper. Their income was significantly lower than that of John 
Campbell Bailey and Isaac N. Carr, and it was lower even than the Whites.’ 
Still, they found farm newspapers, city newspapers, magazines, and other 
reading material a necessary part of their lives. It may be that they read 
Wallaces’ Farmer and other farm papers because they were upwardly mo- 
bile. As they put into practice farm newspapers’ practical suggestions, they 
accumulated enough capital to leave the ranks of renters by buying land. 
After Harry’s death in 1926, May decided to stay on the farm and manage 
its operation while raising her two children. She kept detailed account books 
religiously from 1924 to 1951. 

Monona county is about forty miles due west of Carroll County. The 
western boundary of Monona county is the Missouri River; St. Clair 
Township sits on its eastern edge. St. Clair township was the home of the 
Cummins family farm. Dan Cummins was born in 1877 in Ute, Monona 
County, Iowa. His parents were born in Indiana, but they had moved to 
Iowa in 1868.43 On June 29, 1904, he married Myrtle Chase. He described 
the event in his diary as follows: “This day of all days Drove down to 
Charlie Chases got oldest girl drove to Ch. Oak & Married her.”44 Dan and 
Myrtle Cummins raised three sons and two daughters. 

The Cummins family grew corn, hay, and oats and raised cows, hogs, 
and chickens. In 1905, Dan paid property taxes on 54 acres assessed at 
$490. The 1915 Iowa State Census recorded that his profit for 1914 was 
$1,380 (about $24,000 in 2003). While his farm was worth $11,000 (about 
$193,000 in 2003), it was mortgaged for about a third of its value. By 1919, 
Cummins had enlarged his holdings slightly and made them contiguous; he 
owned 109.5 acres. Cummins was a respectable farmer. He was by no means 
wealthy.*5 

Dan began keeping a detailed diary in 1904 and continued until 1959. 
In general, he recorded daily activities, big events, and payments in his diary. 
It reveals the kin and neighborhood networks in which the Cummins family 
lived. Dan worked for other farmers and hired men to help with his farm. 
He also noted when other family members, came to visit. He only occasion- 
ally mentioned what his wife was doing: when she was sick, was having a 
child, or doing washing. For long periods, especially in 1907, Myrtle kept 
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the diary. She consistently wrote both what her husband was doing and 
what she was doing.*® 

Cummins recorded his purchases of reading material on the account 
sheets in the back of his diary. He paid for both the Iowa Homestead and the 
national farm newspaper The Breeders Gazette throughout the 1910s. He 
began recording payments to Wallaces’ Farmer in 1919, but these payments 
were much larger than a subscription cost. They were probably for advertis- 
ing. It appears that he advertised in all three of these farm papers in 1919.47 
Between 1910 and 1920, Cummins also subscribed to local papers from five 
surrounding towns: Ute, Charter Oak, Mapleton, Moorhead, and Sioux City. 

Dan Cummins was a moderately successful land-owning farmer in 
Western Iowa. While less wealthy than Isaac Carr and John Campbell Bailey, 
his existence was comfortable for the early twentieth century. Like them he 
found local and farm newspapers useful for his farm operation and for his 
life. 

After visiting the Cummins family, one could travel the final fifty miles 
from Ute to Sioux City on the Sioux City and Pacific railroad. If one boarded 
a barge there one could float down the Missouri River towards the state of 
Missouri. After about two hundred miles on the Big Muddy, a barge would 
reach Holt County, Missouri, just northwest of St. Joseph. A farm outside 
of Mound City, Missouri, was the home of John A. Sanborn from 1899 to 
1902. The previous chapter described Sanborn’s reading habits, including 
his use of Iowa Homestead clubbing offers. Like Lucy White, Sanborn was 
not a marginal landowner, but neither was he very wealthy. Sanborn and his 
family moved eighty miles west to Kansas in 1902, then two hundred miles 
back east to Macon County the next year. 

The town of Macon is about seventy miles north of the Missouri River 
as the river runs East through the middle of the state of Missouri. The town 
of Smithton in Pettis County, Missouri is just about the same distance south 
of the river. At the turn of the twentieth century, one could take the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad southwest from Macon to Sedalia 
(home of the Missouri Ruralist from 1902 to 1910) and then walk several 
miles east to Smithton. Louis M. Monsees was born on a farm outside 
Smithton in 1858. His parents were German immigrants who had eleven 
children and whose farm was primarily a horticultural operation. Louis was 
the youngest, and he moved off the home farm when he came of age in 1879 
to start a livestock breeding business. After a short stint raising hogs, he 
began breeding purebred jacks and jennets, or male and female donkeys. He 
married in 1890, and his wife Rickey gave birth to four children. Three sons 
survived: Nicholas, Deyo, and Kalo.*° 
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Monsees was a keen judge of jacks and a shrewd businessman. His op- 
eration prospered. One of his jacks was named grand champion at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1905, and at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco in 1915. He advertised his semi- 
annual jack and jennet sales in both national and regional farm newspapers. 
His 1912 sale, advertised in the Breeder’s Gazette, the Missouri Ruralist, the 
Iowa Homestead, and Wallaces’ Farmer, featured over sixty jacks and jennets. 
He subscribed to these farm newspapers and more. Buyers wrote him from as 
far away as Cuba, Canada, Australia, Mexico, Brazil, and South Africa.*? 

Monsees was an exceedingly wealthy farmer and breeder, and he was 
celebrated as such by feature articles in the Missouri Ruralist. The Ruralist 
regularly reported on Monsees’s sales, and the annual figures are staggering. 
In 1906, a single sale brought in $31,985 (about $625,000 in 2003). Four 
years later, one sale made twice that amount. In 1906, Monsees owned 156 
acres in two townships in Pettis county. Twenty years later, he owned over 
440 acres, and his wife owned 73 acres. (It is unclear why the land was en- 
tered in Rickey Monsees’ name. It is possible that they were divorced or that 
he titled the land in her name for a tax advantage.)°° 

The next reader was every bit as wealthy as Monsees. After backtrack- 
ing fifty miles on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad, one could switch 
to the Chicago and Alton Railroad. After the Chicago and Alton crossed the 
Mississippi at Louisiana, Missouri, one could stay on the train another 120 
miles until it reached Tazewell County in central Illinois. A farm outside 
Delavan, the county seat of Tazewell County, was the home of Ralph Allen in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Ralph Allen was born in 
Massachusetts in 1854 of parents who had both been born in Rhode Island. 
The entire family moved to Illinois in 1869. The family was remarkably 
wealthy: in 1880 Ralph’s father, J. B. Allen, owned 490 acres of Tazewell 
County land, his farm was worth nineteen thousand dollars (almost $350,000 
in 2003), and his income for 1879 was two thousand dollars.°! Ralph at- 
tended private schools and then attended the Illinois Industrial University 
(later the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign). After graduating in 
1877, he returned to farm 250 of his father’s acres. In 1879, married Ada 
Eaton, who was from Delavan. Ada gave birth to ten children between 1880 
and 1902.° J. B. and Ralph Allen went into business together, raising and sell- 
ing pure-bred Jersey cows that they advertised in the national farm newspaper 
The Breeder’s Gazette. Ralph Allen also raised sheep, hogs, and chickens. In 
1918, he bought a nearby 560 acre farm, mortgaging it for sixty-one thousand 
dollars (worth over $800,000 in 2003). Since he was willing to take on that 
much debt, his income and accumulated capital must have been enormous.°* 
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Ralph was also active in agricultural affairs outside the family farm. By 
1888, he was one of the directors of the Tazewell County Farmers’ Institute. 
He attended dozens of county and state fairs and county and State Farmers’ 
Institute programs. In 1898, 1900, and 1909 the Governor of Illinois named 
Allen an Associate Delegate to the Farmer’s National Congress. He was an 
expert on soil experiments, corresponding with Cyril G. Hopkins, a profes- 
sor in the College of Agriculture at the University of Illinois about soil ex- 
periments, bacteria, and other topics. In 1902 and 1903 he wrote several 
short pieces for the Prairie Farmer on soil, conservation, and seed corn. 
Multiple clippings in the collection of his papers suggest that he was a reader 
of the Prairie Farmer, as well as a writer for the paper.°4 

It appears that Allen also read several local newspapers, as there are is- 
sues of the Peoria Evening Journal and the Delavan Times Press among his 
papers. He also wrote a letter to the editor of the Bloomington, Illinois 
Pantagraph in 1921. It appears that he read several farm newspapers as well. 
In 1884 he sent The Breeder’s Gazette an engraving of one of his cattle as a 
possible illustration for the paper.°> In the 1920s, he submitted an article to 
two national farm newspapers: the Drover’s Journal rejected it, but The 
Country Gentleman accepted it. In 1911 he wrote a letter to the editor of the 
New York American. Finally, as Director of the Fourteenth District of the 
Illinois Farmers Institute, he passed out pamphlets with the names of 
Institute’s officers and directors. The back of this pamphlet advertised the 
“Illinois Farmers’ Institute Free Library,” a traveling library of about fifty 
books on “agriculture, domestic science, history, biography, nature study 
and general literature suited to every member of the family.” Groups could 
bring one of these collections to their community for six months, as long as 
their application was “endorsed by the president and secretary of the 
Farmers’ Institute of the county in which the community is located.”°® 

Ralph Allen was an extremely prosperous farmer in a prosperous re- 
gion of Illinois. However, unlike the other wealthy farmers described—I. N. 
Carr and Louis Monsees—he served both as a farmer and a producer of agri- 
cultural information for farm newspapers, farmers’ institutes, and other 
agricultural institutions. 

To reach the location of the final subscriber, we take the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad northwest from Delavan towards Chicago. Once in the me- 
tropolis, we change to the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad to travel 
west to Cortland, DeKalb County in northern Illinois. Several miles east of 
town is a 160-acre tract of land in Section 23, Cortland Township. 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to locate the name of the farmer who 
rented this tract of land between 1909 and 1914. William Settle’s widow 
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owned the land, but her first name has also been elusive. The anonymous 
renter’s account book has been preserved, however, and it reveals that the in- 
dividual received both the local daily newspapers and the Prairie Farmer.>’ 
The Settle Farm Day Book provides further support for the proposition that 
renters received farm newspapers. 

Our tour of readers’ farms in the lower Midwest has taken us to seven 
farms in Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois. Counting the two discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter, nine readers of farm newspapers have been examined. These 
farm families had different backgrounds, they operated under different cir- 
cumstances, and they succeeded in different degrees. But they all subscribed to 
regional farm newspapers. Although they owned different amounts of land, 
made different amounts of money, came from different ethnic backgrounds, 
and had attained different amounts of education, these farmers all saw farm 
newspapers as important to their lives and to those of their families. 

A large proportion of rural Midwesterners received and read farm news- 
papers. These publications were aimed specifically at country people and 
hoped to instruct them in how to farm better and how to live better. My re- 
search suggests that farm newspaper editors’ claims that their papers reached 
all levels of rural society were probably correct. Rural Midwesterners of all eco- 
nomic, ethnic, and educational backgrounds received farm newspapers. 

Thus far this book has made several observations. Midwestern farm 
newspapers expanded in size and circulation during the “Golden Age of 
Agriculture” from 1895 to 1920. By the latter date, a majority of rural 
Midwesterners received at least one farm newspaper. The editors and publish- 
ers of these publications, however, were not normally farmers. Publishers were 
typically town people who had risen to ownership through the ranks of regu- 
lar newspaper journalism. Editors usually had more farming experience, but 
they also often lived in cities or towns. Midwestern country people subscribed 
to a large variety of newspapers, books, and magazines. They read many pub- 
lications aimed at city people and used what they read to maintain their com- 
munities, to improve their farming, and to fill their lives with entertainment. 
Farmers of all types subscribed to and read farm newspapers. 

It appears that the editors and publishers of farm newspapers, living in 
cities and enjoying a more prosperous life than country people, had more in 
common with urban social reformers than their audience of country people. 
As a result, Midwestern farm newspapers conveyed messages that rural 
Midwesterners did not always share. The next chapters consider farm news- 
papers’ recommendations about three social institutions vital to rural life— 
the rural church, the country school, and the farm family—and rural 
Midwesterners’ response to that advice. 


Chapter Five 
“Innumerable Little White Churches”: 


The Rural Church and the Midwestern Farm Press 


The country church has sought man through the forests and across 
deserts. It has built innumerable little white churches on the country 
cross-roads for him to worship in. It has baptized his children, taught 
them, married them and buried them. It has striven to save their souls— 
striven earnestly and valiantly, sometimes heroically. It has done every- 
thing in its power to pave the farmer’s road to glory land; but it has paid 
so woefully little attention to his road to the nearest village. 


- H. W. Graham, Editor, Missouri Ruralist! 


The rural church has always been a vital institution for American country 
people. Worship was an integral part of life for the most groups of Native 
Americans. Likewise, religion was foremost in the minds of many of the first 
Europeans in Spanish America, New France, and New England. As 
Europeans moved to the interior of the continent, French and Spanish 
priests (and later, Methodist circuit riders) went with them. Even in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, most farmers did not work on 
Sunday, except during the most critical times of planting and harvesting. The 
day was usually taken up with attendance at religious services and visiting 
with friends and family. Robert Swierenga has described the many commu- 
nity roles performed by the rural church: 


The church was more than a religious meeting place; it was a cultural 
nest, integrating families, social classes, and nationality groups. It gave 
members a cultural identity and status and socialized them into the com- 
munity. . . . [Rural churches] provided charity and aid in times of sick- 
ness and disaster, educated children, offered recreation and leisure 
activities, facilitated marriages, consoled the grieving, buried the dead in 
the adjacent cemetery, and sought to legislate morality through political 
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action. ... Among immigrant groups, churches actually built communi- 
ties by attracting newcomers. Rural life truly was church centered.” 


These activities persisted well into the twentieth century. Members of the 
Country Life Commission stated that “the church is fundamentally a neces- 
sary institution in country life.” In 1926, there were still over 150,000 
churches in rural areas of the United States.* 

The term “rural church” describes churches in the open country, as op- 
posed to churches in towns or cities. The rural church in the Midwest at the turn 
of the twentieth century was a neighborhood institution serving the farmers 
surrounding it. Among rural churches, however, there was great diversity of ex- 
perience. Rural churches were of widely varying sizes, denominations, and tra- 
ditions. Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and Lutheran churches required priests 
or pastors to attend a denominational seminary. A large number of other de- 
nominations, however, did not require a formal education of ministers, includ- 
ing Methodists, Baptists, Disciples of Christ, and many Evangelical or 
Fundamentalist Protestant sects. Some rural congregations were part of a de- 
nominational hierarchy; others were loosely associated with a general confer- 
ence of churches; still others were independent. Diverse ethnic identities existed 
within denominations, including German and Norwegian Lutheran churches 
and German and Irish Roman Catholics. Styles of worship and even languages 
of worship varied greatly. The Buck Creek Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Immaculate Conception Roman Catholic Church in Delaware County, Iowa 
were both rural churches, but they differed in almost every other particular. 
There was not only one type of rural church or one rural church experience.’ 

The lower Midwest at the turn of the twentieth century stood at the in- 
tersection of several American denominations’ areas of strength, and a wide 
variety of churches were spread throughout the three states. A large percent- 
age of members of churches in northern Illinois and northeastern Iowa were 
Roman Catholics. North central and northeastern Iowa was the southern 
end of a large area of Lutheran dominance that included Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. Southern Illinois, southern Iowa, and northern Missouri were part 
of a belt of Methodist strength that reached to the east through Indiana, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia. Finally, southern Missouri was the be- 
ginning of the Baptist “Bible Belt” of the South. In Iowa and Illinois there 
was a significant Lutheran minority; in all three states there were significant 
numbers of Presbyterians and Roman Catholics.® 

How many of these churches were in rural areas? How many members 
did they serve? According to the 1926 U. S. Religious Census, over fifteen 
thousand churches served nearly two million members in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Missouri. (See Table 17.) This was the first year that the Census Bureau 
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Table 17. Churches and Church Membership in Urban and Rural Areas in 1926 
Number of Churches 


Urban * Rural 


Illinois 4,078 5,478 
Iowa 1,396 3,779 
Missouri 1,800 6,151 
Total 7,274 15,408 
Entire U. S. 64,290 167,864 
Church Membership 
Total Number 
Population of Farms 
Urban* Rural 1920 1920 
Illinois 2,633,916 729,469 6,485,280 237,181 
Iowa 486,122 594,036 2,404,021 213,439 
Missouri 1,581,278 613,955 3,404,055 263,004 
Total 4,701,316 1,937,460 12,293,356 713,624 


Entire U. S. 35,126,927 19,386,734 105,273,049 6,448,139 


*“Urban territory includes all cities and other incorporated places which had 2,500 in- 
habitants or more in 1920... rural territory comprises the remainder of the country.” 


Sources: Number of Churches and Membership Statistics: United States Bureau of the Census, 
Religious Bodies: 1926 (Washington: GPO, 1930), v. 1, 132-133. Census figures: 1920 United 
States Census, Historical United States Census Data Browser, http://fisher.Jib.virginia.edu/cen- 
sus; internet; accessed 30 September 2004. 


divided its totals into rural and urban. The Census Bureau distinguished urban 
from rural by its rule of thumb: churches were classified as “urban” if they were 
in incorporated areas of more than 2,500 in 1920. Therefore the report did not 
distinguish churches in the open-country from those in small towns. Still, its di- 
vision provides a rough estimate of the number of open-country churches and 
the number of people they served at the turn of the twentieth century. 

Rural churches usually employed only one staff member: the pastor. 
Members’ subscriptions raised funds for the pastor’s salary and other church 
expenses, and farmers frequently paid in kind. Ministers often had little cash 
and many potatoes, chickens, logs for their fire, and other goods. Some min- 
isters lived in the open country, some lived in a nearby town and rode out to 
the church building for Sunday services and a midweek prayer meeting. A 
number of churches only opened the building for Sunday School and the 
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Sunday morning worship service. In addition, some pastors served more 
than one rural church, so there was only a “preaching service” every other 
week or once a month. 

The character of American Christianity was changing at the turn of the 
twentieth century. In the late nineteenth century, Evangelical Protestantism 
was shaken from its position of dominance in United States society. Urban 
growth, the arrival of new immigrant groups, and new scholarly intellectual 
currents such as the theory of evolution and higher criticism of the Bible all 
challenged Protestant Churches. As a result, Evangelical hegemony declined, 
and a new era of pluralism in religion began.’ 

Rural churches were also disturbed by the demographic, religious, and 
economic shifts of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The be- 
ginnings of outmigration from rural areas strained many country churches; 
when country people moved to towns and cities, rural churches lost their 
participation and financial support. Mainline Protestant churches’ domi- 
nance was challenged by Roman Catholic churches and new evangelistic 
Protestant sects, such as smaller Baptist groups and Pentecostal churches. 
Country churches in some economically distressed areas actually withdrew 
to towns, and the rural people they left behind felt betrayed.° 

Census figures suggest that these two processes affected rural areas of 
the Lower Midwest as well as the rest of the country. There are churches 
from significantly more denominations listed in the 1926 Religious Census 
for Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri than there were in 1906. The latter census 
also shows large gains for the Roman Catholic Church in those states, al- 
though for Illinois and Missouri, it is unclear whether the growth was urban 
or rural. In addition, the 1915 Iowa State Census lists a number of churches 
in denominations not reported in the 1905 census.’ 

Between 1895 and 1920, Midwestern farm newspapers increasingly 
reported these changes and suggested ways of dealing with them. Editorials 
suggested ways to respond to these changes. Feature stories praised the tri- 
umphs of rural congregations that had taken the papers’ advice. Letters to 
the editor commented on these recommendations for the rural church. In all 
these ways, the farm press became a public forum for the discussion of the 
“rural church crisis.” 10 

Midwestern farm newspapers’ treatment of the rural church provides 
a good introduction to the non-agricultural content of these papers. This 
chapter will examine the coverage of the rural church in the Midwestern 
farm press between 1895 and 1920. It will then consider why farm papers 
gave these recommendations. Finally, it will explore the attitudes of readers 
to the papers’ description of the rural church. 
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The coverage of the rural church crisis in the four farm papers studied falls into 
three periods: the discovery of the crisis, dealing with the crisis, and the fading 
of the crisis. From 1895 to 1908, farm newspapers printed their first comments 
about religion and the problems of the rural church. Then, between 1909 and 
1916, these papers printed a large number of articles, editorials, and letters de- 
scribing the rural church crisis and presenting solutions to it. After 1916, the 
farm papers’ coverage of the crisis decreased sharply. Articles and editorials 
about the rural church continued to appear, but farm newspapers’ treatment 
became less focused and less dogmatic than previous years. 


Discovering the Rural Church Crisis, 1895-1908 


The first distinctive period of coverage of the rural church in farm newspa- 
pers began in 1895 and continued to the end of 1908, when President 
Theodore Roosevelt appointed the Country Life Commission to investigate 
conditions in rural areas. During these years, farm newspapers considered 
the situation of religion in rural areas and exhibited mild concern about the 
future of the rural church. 

Wallaces’ Farmer, edited by former Presbyterian minister Henry Wallace, 
led the way in providing coverage of religion. Henry Wallace was concerned 
for all aspects of the farmer’s life: economic, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
Wallace’s concern for the spiritual and moral elements of rural life manifested 
itself in Wallaces’ Farmer’s weekly “Sabbath School Lesson.” This column 
began as a one-time article in July of 1898. Wallace mused on his church’s 
Sunday School lesson about the Old Testament prophet Elijah, arguing that 
Elijah had been a potent political reformer, not just a moral teacher. Readers 
apparently liked the piece. By the end of the month, Wallace had begun writ- 
ing a weekly commentary on the International Sunday School Lesson, a non- 
denominational curriculum used by many rural churches. By 1901, the 
“Sabbath School Lesson” was a weekly department with its own multi-column 
title. It presented in plain terms what Wallace saw as the meaning of the text, 
be it Jesus’ teachings, Old Testament History, or another topic.!! 

The Iowa Homestead also saw religion as an appropriate subject for 
farm newspapers to address. In the last issue of 1903, the Homestead an- 
nounced that it was going to provide its own commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lesson. The first installment appeared the 
next week. Titled “Pleasant Fields of Holy Writ” and written by a Dr. Davis 
W. Clark, it presented the same type of exegetical and devotional comments 
offered by Henry Wallace. In the introduction of the new department, the 
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editor of the paper argued that rural Midwesterners were more religious 
than those who lived in cities. Therefore, it was fitting for a farm newspaper 
to provide Biblical commentary: 


It is appropriate, we think, that these notes should appear in the 
columns of an agricultural paper of so high standing as that of The 
Homestead. We have a feeling that somehow the people who live out in 
“God’s open” get nearer to him than the dwellers amid the city pave- 
ments, and we never think that in basing our faith in any proposition on 
the religion which we believe to be characteristic of the average tiller of 
the soil, that we have made any mistake. For this reason we think our 
new department will find favor in the eyes of a number of Homestead 
readers. At any rate, they will realize we are leaving no stone unturned 
to give them, in these columns, the very best of that which will appeal to 
them from every side, whether it be agriculturally, intellectually, morally 
or spiritually. 1? 


One might also wonder whether Pierce and the editor were anxious about 
the popularity of Henry Wallace’s “Sabbath School Lessons” and were seek- 
ing to provide the same service in their publication. 

The Iowa Homestead, the Prairie Farmer, and the Ruralist, however, 
were relatively silent on the question of the rural church crisis until 1909. 
Outside of “Pleasant Fields of Holy Writ,” the Homestead’s mentions of reli- 
gion were confined mainly to “Our Home Department.” Correspondents ex- 
changed suggestions for how to best teach Sunday School and debated the 
merits of religious fiction.!> Several Homestead editorials celebrated the fund- 
raising success of the United Methodist Church and suggested that Sunday be 
a day of rest for the entire family. Otherwise the rural church was not a con- 
cern for either owner James M. Pierce or his several different editors. !4 

There was only one editorial mention of the rural church in the 
Ruralist between its inception in 1902 and 1908. The editor of the “Home 
Department” noted that making money for the rural church was an “ever 
present problem,” and described a successful Christmas Bazaar put on by 
her church. As part of its never-ending pursuit of more readers, however, the 
Ruralist did offer a free six-month trial subscription to The Christian Work 
and Evangelist, a nondenominational religious paper published in New 
York City. The only Prairie Farmer articles that mention religion exhorted 
readers not to make Sunday oppressive for their children but rather to use 
the Sabbath rest as a true time of family and spiritual renewal.!° 

The rural church was much more on Henry Wallace’s mind. An 1895 
editorial in Wallaces’ Farmer compared it to other open-country institutions. 
He argued that rural society needed farm clubs to bring farmers together. A 
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forum was necessary where they could talk about mutual interests and pro- 
vide for a more lively social life. The local church congregation and the local 
political party organization brought farmers together, but they were too nar- 
row to organize the rejuvenation of rural social life: 


The country church furnishes social enjoyment but the farmer’s life is 
broader than his church; political meetings add to the diversion but no 
matter how strong a politician he may be he is a much broader man than 
his party. The Farmer’s Club if rightly conducted takes in his wife and 
sons and daughters as well.16 


He went on to assert that “there should be in every township, and prefer- 
ably at the center, a building large enough for social as well as political meet- 
ings.” These sentiments, made at the height of the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement, described Farmer’s Clubs as more important social institutions 
than rural churches or political parties.” 

By the early twentieth century—after the collapse of both the Populist 
Party and the Farmers’ Alliances—Wallace began to think that the rural 
church building might become this social center for the rural community. In 
a 1903 editorial he lamented farmers’ movement from rural areas to towns 
in search of better school and church privileges. Outmigration weakened 
rural schools and churches, creating a vicious cycle. He argued that a better 
social life in the country “would go far to stop the exodus to the towns and 
maintain churches and schools.” He then explained that the rural church 
could be central to this new life: 


The country church should be a center of social life. There is no reason 
why it should not have its kitchen and apartments for holding meetings 
of the members or of the neighborhood. A church, whether in town or 
country, should be for use more than one day and one or two evenings 
in the week. 18 


The recommendation that the rural church should become a community 
center in order to keep rural people on the farm later became one of the cen- 
tral tenets of farm newspapers’ coverage of the rural church. 

A final editorial in Wallaces’ Farmer picked up these themes but blamed 
farmers for the problems in rural churches. In 1906, Wallace argued that 
farmers should not move to towns to take advantage of better school and 
church privileges. Instead, they should stay in the country and improve the 
schools and churches there. “The way to make good country churches and 
encourage country preachers is to attend church, pay the preacher, take an in- 
terest in every good work that is going on, if not in your own denomination 
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than in some one most nearly akin to it.”!? Wallace both identified the prob- 
lem and offered solutions to it. This type of writing about the rural church 
became common during the next period. 


Dealing With the Rural Church Crisis, 1909-1916 


The appearance of the Report of the Country Life Commission in 1909 fo- 
cused public attention on the problems and promise of country life. It also 
promoted interest in the rural church crisis as one aspect of the country life 
problem. While some farm newspapers welcomed the report warmly, others 
printed negative responses and even ridiculed it. It is clear, however, that dur- 
ing the next eight years the Midwestern farm press turned intense scrutiny on 
churches in the rural Midwest. Farm newspapers delivered a number of pro- 
posals for dealing with the rural church crisis. Over one hundred fifty arti- 
cles, editorials and letters in the four papers addressed the rural church, 
giving similar descriptions of the rural church problem and presenting simi- 
lar solutions. Three themes organized these papers’ recommendations for the 
rural church. Farm newspapers called for the church to be the social center 
of the community. They also emphasized interdenominational collaboration 
and downplayed doctrinal differences between churches. Finally, they called 
on the rural pastor to take on a new and wider role in the community. 

Wallaces’ Farmer again had many more editorials, articles, and letters 
about the rural church than the other three farm papers during this period. The 
paper’s leadership is not surprising, as Henry Wallace had been a Presbyterian 
minister, had taught Sunday School regularly, and had already been writing the 
“Sabbath School Lessons” in the paper. He also was a member of the Country 
Life Commission, and it appears that his tenure on the Commission animated 
him to address the subject. Between early 1909 and his death in early 1916, the 
paper ran over eighty items that in some way addressed the rural church. 

The first theme was a call for the rural church to become a social cen- 
ter. As Henry Wallace put it in Wallaces’ Farmer, “the country church should 
be the center of the social life” of the community.29 Wallace wrote in a 1916 
editorial that Christians should “organize churches with the main end in 
view of community betterment. . . .”24 He encouraged pastors and other 
church leaders to reject a “narrow” concentration on saving souls and in- 
creasing church membership in favor of serving the community. Suggestions 
for social activities included outside speakers, corn clubs, singing schools, 
lending libraries, and picnics.” 

In addition to these editorial calls for the church to become a commu- 
nity social center, Wallaces’ Farmer also reported on exemplary churches 
that had followed its recommendations. A January 1911 editorial pointed 
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readers to the previous month’s issue of The World’s Work. The popular 
magazine had printed a story by M. B. McNutt on his efforts at a rural 
church in DuPage County, Illinois. McNutt had increased the membership 
of his church, the size of its building, and its influence in the community 
through a program of social events. These included a singing school, a base- 
ball team, a youth group, a farmers’ organization, and a women’s club. 
Wallace praised the church as a shining example of what could be done, and 
the paper printed a speech by McNutt later that year.2? In addition, a 1914 
feature article described the social activities of a rural church in Tama 
County, Iowa.*‘ Finally, the paper published letters from the pastors of three 
revitalized churches in Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa.*> These reports all give 
glowing accounts of the effectiveness of Wallace’s prescriptions. 

The Homesteaa’s editorials in 1912 encouraged pastors to make 
church buildings “centers of community life and interest,” by adding audi- 
toriums for entertainments, kitchens for church suppers, and gymnasiums 
for young people’s activities. M. B. McNutt also appeared in the pages of the 
Homestead, both in a report on a Rural Life Conference at the Iowa State 
College and a feature on his successful church. Finally, James M. Pierce, in 
his “Publisher’s Views on Topics of the Times” praised a country preacher 
that had used the church building for talks on hog cholera, human health, 
and the care of the teeth. He concluded: “Let the country church take its part 
in keeping prosperity up to a high mark and in maintaining and restoring 
physical health; then its perpetuity and its usefulness are established beyond 
all question.”2° Like Wallaces’ Farmer, the Homestead saw the social mis- 
sion of the rural church as of utmost importance.” 

The Prairie Farmer did not address the rural church until Clifford V. 
Gregory became editor in mid-1911. Gregory’s interest in the rural church 
problem was revealed in a letter he wrote in 1910 to Successful Farming, a 
national monthly farm magazine. Among other things, it gave the same pre- 
scription provided in other farm publications: that the country church 
should be the center of its community.2® After he had become the editor of 
the Prairie Farmer, he ran several feature articles by Rex Beresford about the 
rural church. Beresford asserted that the country church had a responsibil- 
ity to its entire community, not only to its members. He also argued that it 
should provide social activities for rural neighborhood.?? 

The Missouri Ruralist likewise saw social activities as a way of dealing 
with the rural church crisis. A 1912 editorial recommended that the country 
church provide recreational, literary, and social opportunities to its commu- 
nity to help keep farm children on the farm. Editor H. W. Graham stated his 
case in the eloquent words given at the start of this chapter. He suggested 
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that a country church should open its doors three hours a day, not three 
hours a month. The purpose of the rural church, he argued, was to save 
country children not only for heaven but also for the American farm." 

These calls for the rural church to become a community center are 
somewhat mysterious. Social historians have long described the rural church 
as a social center for its community.2! If country churches already were com- 
munity centers, why were Midwestern farm papers calling for them to take 
up the role as if it were something new? It appears that country churches had 
often served as social centers primarily—or exclusively—for their own mem- 
bers. The farm press meant for the country church to serve the entire rural 
neighborhood in which it was located, whether or not the families there 
were members of the church. 

In order to provide these services to the community, denominational 
barriers had to be broken down and theological divisions de-emphasized. 
Interdenominational collaboration is the second theme in farm newspapers’ 
recommendations for the rural church. In Wallaces’ Farmer, Henry Wallace 
repeatedly urged rural churches to work together in order to carry out their 
social mission to the community. First, he called on pastors and churches of 
different denominations—even Roman Catholic and Protestant churches—to 
cooperate rather than to compete. One of the earliest statements is typical: 


Where country pastors cover to some extent the same field there should 
be entire harmony and cooperation, no matter whether they be Catholic 
or Protestant, Calvinist or Armenian [sic]: for the differences between 
the sects are trifling compared with the great points of unity, the great 
essential doctrines in which they are all agreed... . 3 


In 1912, he recommended a non-sectarian, cooperative Easter service to which 
everyone in the community would be invited. An additional call for coopera- 
tion was made in “Prosperous Country Churches,” an article about church 
buildings. The article described two communities in Iowa where only one 
church served its respective neighborhood. Both were able to build large and 
socially useful church buildings. On the other hand, a community that he does 
not name had three churches of different denominations. As a result “none of 
the churches can make much of a showing.” Wallace suggested that the three 
churches cooperate in order to succeed like the first two communities.’ 

Church federation was one step further than cooperation. Henry 
Wallace used a striking anecdote to introduce the idea in 1914: 


A kind providence, for example, through the medium of a benevolent 
cyclone, wiped out every church save one in a little town. The different 
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denominations were obliged for the time being to combine in that one 
church until new churches could be built. Before they began to seriously 
undertake this new work, however, they found that they were so much 
happier and better off in the one church that they gave up the idea of 
building.34 


Wallace suggested that lacking such providential weather patterns, several 
churches of different denominations could choose to share a pastor, build- 
ing, and worship services. The members of each church would retain their 
denominational affiliation, organizational structure, Sunday School, mis- 
sionaries, and mode of baptism. Two years later, Wallace again stressed fed- 
eration, offering it as the cure for sick country churches.>5 

The Homestead also endorsed church federation. One article in 1910 
noted that the Iowa Baptist Church Convention had considered federation 
as one way of dealing with the rural church problem. The author suggested 
that “the success of consolidation in school work would argue that the same 
practice applied to churches would have good results.” The 1912 confer- 
ence on the rural church held at Iowa State College produced many calls for 
cooperation. M. B. McNutt recommended that in a community with three 
churches of different denominations, the three congregations should meet in 
one church’s building for services and turn one of the other buildings into a 
community center for social activities. (The article did not report if McNutt 
said what should be done with the third building.) Another speaker called 
for the “obliteration of denominational lines. ”37 

In the Prairie Farmer, Rex Beresford suggested that weak country 
churches should federate. He decried the divisions of churches based on 
method of baptism or “the time of passing the collection plate,” asserting 
that most rural communities could only support one church. He called on 
rural churches to unite to provide better religious and social services to their 
community. A farmer should not “jeopardize the immortal soul of his neigh- 
bor or the social life of the community” for the sake of doctrinal purity. 
Overall, it seems clear that Beresford was much more concerned for commu- 
nity social life than the salvation of souls.38 John F. Case of the Missouri 
Ruralist promoted a federated church in Barnett, Missouri, that was look- 
ing for a pastor. Case asked his readers if they knew anyone “big enough and 
broad enough” to be the minister of this new church.?? 

Farm newspapers accompanied these calls for cooperation with an over- 
all de-emphasis of theology. Henry Wallace described differences in doctrine 
as unimportant and argued that they were carried too far. For instance, in July 
1911, he asserted that the pastor who “permits himself to engage in bitter con- 
troversy over points of doctrine which are not vital to the development of 
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human character and salvation, will necessarily fail.” The divisions between 
denominations were “mainly concerning non-essentials” and doctrinal dif- 
ferences were often “magnified out of all true proportion.”*9 In a similar 
way, an editorial in the Missouri Ruralist condemned debates between pas- 
tors of different denominations, asserting that practicing what one preached 
was much more important than arguing over theology: 


Instead of discussing one another’s theology the religious world has hit 
upon the happier plan of practicing what it preaches. And thus it hap- 
pens that, no matter what sort of baptism may be administered or 
whether salvation came before or after baptism, or whether close [sic] 
or open communion is the practice, the fruit—charity, patience, virtue, 
good works—is the same if the religion is a reality and not a sham. 


The piece concludes, “Preachers who engage in these debates and laymen 
who encourage them with their presence should be restrained from running 
at large.”41 Rex Beresford of the Prairie Farmer also recommended that 
rural churches de-emphasize doctrine in order to unite to serve their com- 
munities’ social needs. Noting that Jesus himself used examples from gar- 
dens and fields, Beresford suggested that rural pastors speak “more of 
grapes and plums and apple orchards and less of original sin; more of the 
beauty of clover fields and tasseling corn and less of total depravity.”4* Like 
leaders of American Universities at the turn of the twentieth century, farm 
newspaper writers viewed Christianity as a way of life, not a doctrine.*? 

One would not expect agricultural editors or writers hoping to reach 
country people of many different denominations to advance one denomina- 
tion’s agenda or belief system. However, the vehemence with which Henry 
Wallace and the other editors assailed denominational competition and doc- 
trinal controversy is striking, especially in light of rural areas’ traditional 
theological conservatism and strong attachment to denominational iden- 
tity.44 It appears that these authors were blind to the fact that some readers 
might see their de-emphasis of doctrine as support for liberal doctrine. 

It also appears that when Midwestern farm editors and authors de- 
scribed rural churches, they were thinking about mainline Protestant rural 
churches. Federation was only possible among churches that had embraced 
liberal theology and downplayed their doctrinal distinctives: usually the 
mainline Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. It is impossible to 
think of a Presbyterian Church federating with an Assembly of God congre- 
gation at this time, though both had congregations in the rural Midwest. It 
is equally impossible to think of that Presbyterian church federating with a 
nearby Roman Catholic church. Farm newspapers’ coverage of the rural 
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church crisis flattened the diversity of rural religion by describing mainline 
Protestant churches as if they were the only type of rural church that existed, 
or at least the only type that mattered. 

The third theme in Midwestern farm newspapers’ coverage of the rural 
church involved new functions for its pastor. The Iowa Homestead praised 
country preachers for being community leaders in rural neighborhoods. It 
called on rural pastors to get to know agriculture to better serve their con- 
gregations. A 1911 editorial cajoled rural congregations to pay pastors well 
for their many services: 


They marry our lovers, baptize our children, visit the sick, bury the 
dead, keep the churches alive, eat our chickens, are the victims of dona- 
tion parties, are specially bored by book agents for their “inflooance” 
[sic] and they stand in the breach generally. They ought to be paid 
promptly, and not in dried apples and other refuse bric-a-brac, but coin 
of the realm.*° 


Other articles also put the pastor at the center of the Homestead’s program 
for revitalizing the rural church.*¢ 

Wallaces’ Farmer provided more extensive recommendations. In a 
March 1910 issue, a correspondent asked about “the relation of scientific agri- 
culture to the country church.” Henry Wallace replied that “we prefer to state 
the question a little differently, namely the relation of the country pastor to sci- 
entific agriculture.” Wallace explained that the country pastor should be a 
leader in the neighborhood, should meet and befriend all members of the com- 
munity, and should know something about agricultural methods. 
Neighborhood leadership, community service, and agricultural knowledge 
made up the new role that Wallace envisioned for the country pastor.*” 

First, editorials admonished rural pastors to become leaders in the 
neighborhood that they served. Wallace called the country pastor the “lead- 
ing man in his community,” the “first man in the community,” and the 
“biggest man in the community.” The articles rarely gave reasons why a pas- 
tor was qualified for such leadership roles. One piece asserted that the pas- 
tor’s education and ability to communicate with large groups and with 
different kinds of people fitted him for leadership. Otherwise, the paper 
merely asserted that the pastor should be a community leader. As one edito- 
rial stated, he simply was the “natural leader of the community.”*® 

Wallace also recommended that the country pastor visit and befriend 
all the families in his community, not just the members of his church. 
Furthermore, the pastor should make contact with them without the inten- 
tion of converting them to Christianity or getting them to join his church. 
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His object should be to assist them in whatever manner they needed.*? Just 
as the church was to be a social center for the entire community, the pastor 
was to be a leader for the entire community. 

Finally, Wallaces’ Farmer instructed rural pastors to learn about agri- 
culture in order to better serve their rural parishioners. The rural pastor 
must understand the everyday lives of farmers in order to apply the teach- 
ings of the scriptures to their situation. Henry Wallace explained that once 
a farmer “understands that the preacher knows something about farming, is 
a reader of farm literature, and a student of farm problems, and that he is in 
dead earnest about this, he will give him credit for all the theology that the 
preacher wishes to claim, and probably for a good deal more than he really 
has.” For these reasons, Wallace promoted a Summer School in agriculture 
at Amherst College constructed specifically for rural pastors.°9 

Clifford Gregory agreed with this new role for the rural pastor. In his 
letter to Successful Farming, Gregory argued that the pastor of the country 
church should know agriculture and be a community leader. As editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, Gregory promoted a short course on agriculture for pastors 
put on by the Iowa State Agricultural College and Drake University. He also 
suggested that pastors should read a good farm newspaper regularly. Rex 
Beresford asserted that the rural pastor should learn agriculture and should 
take back his traditional role as community leader.*! 

Finally, John E Case supported a community leadership role for the rural 
pastor in the Missouri Ruralist. He argued that “strong leadership is an essen- 
tial in developing social life and co-operative work in a community. It’s an easy 
matter to do things when people get together but first there must be someone 
to lead the way.” The Ruralist reported on several rural pastors who had pro- 
vided leadership to their neighborhoods in community betterment.°2 

By delivering these recommendations, authors failed—or refused—to 
recognize the diversity among rural churches in the Midwest. Pastors in 
mainline Protestant denominations performed different duties than priests 
in Lutheran or Roman Catholic churches or ministers in new, evangelistic 
churches such as the Assemblies of God. In some cases these church leaders 
already saw their rural neighborhood as their area of work. For instance, 
Roman Catholic Priests often worked to know and serve their entire parish. 
In contrast, evangelistic congregations saw the mission of the pastor as sav- 
ing souls and ministering to church members. Farm paper editors and au- 
thors, many of whom were located in cities, either did not see these 
differences or did not believe they were important. 

Thus, the program for the rural church presented in the pages of the 
Midwestern farm newspaper between 1908 and 1916 was threefold: the 
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church should be the social center of its community, churches of different de- 
nominations should cooperate, and pastors should learn agriculture and 
take on leadership positions in their community. These themes were summed 
up by an Iowa Homestead editorial in 1913: 


First, the church should take more direct interest in everyday affairs; sec- 
ond, there are, as a rule, too many churches, dividing the interest and the 
attendance until they reach almost the vanishing point; third, the pastor 
should be familiar with farm work by actual, personal experience.°” 


Editors saw these recommendations as connected; where there were multi- 
ple churches in a community, they must cooperate in order to become a so- 
cial center. Social activities and collaboration would be made possible by the 
active leadership of a dynamic pastor. 


Fading of the Rural Church Crisis, 1916-1920 


In 1916, several things developments changed the four farm newspapers’ cov- 
erage of the rural church. First, Henry Wallace died on February 22, 1916. 
Wallaces’ Farmer changed slowly but perceptibly after his death as his son 
Henry C. Wallace assumed all editorial duties for the paper. One result was that 
the flagship for coverage of rural church issues, Wallaces’ Farmer, ran fewer ed- 
itorials and articles about the church. In addition, American citizens became 
more interested in the war that was devastating Europe and that would involve 
this country in early 1917. For these reasons, the rural church crisis was men- 
tioned less in all four of the papers studied, though it did not disappear com- 
pletely. Farm newspapers’ coverage of the country church lost the focus and 
sense of purpose it had enjoyed during the previous eight years. 

Even after Henry Wallaces’ death in February of 1916, Wallaces’ 
Farmer continued to lead the other farm newspapers in the number of pieces 
concerned with the rural church. Henry C. Wallace’s editorials still discussed 
the church as a social center, the importance of interdenominational coop- 
eration, and the pastor’s role as community leader, but they did so in less 
dogmatic terms than Henry Wallace’s had. The new editor also considered 
different issues such as the differences between “native American” and im- 
migrant churches, the use of Biblical versus agricultural illustrations in ser- 
mons, and where the parsonage should be built.°4 

The most popular type of treatment of the rural church in Wallaces’ 
Farmer after 1916 was the “How We Did it Right” article. These were feature 
articles describing successful churches, often including several pictures of the 
church building, pastor, congregation, or social activities undertaken by the 
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church. While these types of features were printed between 1908 and 1916°°, 
these features became the bulk of farm newspapers coverage of the rural 
church between 1916 and 1920. During those years, Wallaces’ Farmer pub- 
lished fourteen pieces on successful churches in Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. 
These articles told how active pastors had made their churches appealing to 
farmers of all religious persuasions by providing a variety of social activities.°® 
Wallaces’ Farmer continued to cover the rural church after 1916, but new is- 
sues complicated editorials, and feature articles were increasingly of the “How 
We Did it Right” variety. 

The coverage of the rural church dropped off more precipitously in the 
other three farm newspapers studied. For instance, after 1916, the Iowa 
Homestead published only seven pieces about the rural church, most of 
them appearing in James Pierce’s “Publisher’s Views on Topics of the 
Times.” In 1917, Pierce denied there was ultimately a rural church problem: 
“T often tire of statistics and theories about the country church and say to 
myself that country churches will not die when there are good souls, devoted 
to their religion, who do not intend to let the churches die.”°’ When the 
United States entered the war, he dedicated one “Publisher’s Views” install- 
ment to the problem of driving to church when Sundays were supposed to 
be “gasless.” After the war, he ran two columns that predicted that the ex- 
perience of war would rejuvenate the rural church. Finally, the paper did 
print one article on the Interchurch World Movement for church federation 
and an editorial promoting a conference at Iowa State College on the coun- 
try church.58 Thus, the Homestead printed much less about the rural church 
after 1916, and what it did print addressed seemingly random religious is- 
sues. The elaborate program to address the rural church crisis of the previ- 
ous eight years was gone. 

The Prairie Farmer also returned to intermittent coverage of the rural 
church after 1916. A brief editorial announced that Dr. Charles I. Stewart of 
the University of Illinois had offered a $100 prize to the church in 
Champaign County that did the “best work for the welfare of its commu- 
nity during the next year.” Occasional feature articles praised the members 
of churches across Illinois for their community work. Editorials addressed 
“gasless Sundays” and the pay of pastors. In 1919, Gregory invited readers 
to address rural church problems; a number of readers sent him letters. The 
paper still supported community service and church federation, but it did so 
with less urgency. Increasingly, advice was delivered through the medium of 
the “How We Did it Right” story.°? 

The Missouri Ruralist likewise devoted less space to the rural church 
after 1916. Editor John F. Case’s editorials commended Ladies Aid committees 
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for supporting the rural church, described his hometown Sunday school, and 
recommended social activities. The paper also printed three “How We Did it 
Right” features, two of which covered C. R. Green’s congregation in Harmony. 
Green’s church had inspired a number of articles between 1909 and 1916. As 
it had in the other three papers, the rural church crisis faded from the pages of 
the Missouri Ruralist in the late 1910s.©° 


WHY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE RURAL 
CHURCH? 


The Midwestern farm newspapers studied had varying amounts of coverage 
of the rural church. Wallaces’ Farmer had the most, the other three papers 
had about the same quantity. However, between 1909 and 1916, all four pa- 
pers provided recommendations for the rural church that were strikingly 
similar. These concerned the rural church’s role as a community center, the 
necessity of interdenominational cooperation in rural areas, and the role of 
the pastor as community leader. Why were farm newspapers so concerned 
about rural churches? Why did they give these specific recommendations? 
Two early twentieth century social movements influenced their coverage: the 
Country Life Movement and the Social Gospel. 

The Report of the Country Life Commission was concerned with two 
aspects of the country life problem. The authors first addressed ways that 
farming could be made more profitable: farmers should organize and gov- 
ernment should be attentive to their interests. The Report also addressed 
ways to improve rural life in order to keep country people from moving to 
cities. The country church was an important part of the Report’s recommen- 
dations concerning rural social life. The sixty-five page document mentioned 
the rural church and rural pastors a number of times, including a three-page 
section specifically devoted to country churches.°! 

The Country Life Commission asserted that rural churches could not be 
left out of its rural reform program for two reasons: country life problems in- 
volved morality, and the rural church was a necessary institution for rural 
neighborhoods. The Report asserted that there were too many churches in 
most rural communities, leading to weak churches, insufficient financial sup- 
port, and low salaries for pastors. In many cases, resident pastors could not be 
obtained, meaning only sporadic worship services and Sunday schools. In ad- 
dition, denominational or sectarian distinctions divided country people, mak- 
ing the church a force for fragmentation and even conflict in the community 
instead of cohesion. Finally, many rural churches refused to see their responsi- 
bility to provide social services to the entire community. Many of the members 
of these churches remained conservative and resistant to change.® 
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The report’s recommendations were threefold. First, churches must co- 
operate rather than compete. Churches should plan how to serve all the 
members of a community, superfluous churches should be abandoned, and 
churches should emphasize social work for all the members of the commu- 
nity over evangelistic work. Here the Report suggested that the rural church 
become a social center for its community. Next, country people should carry 
the work of the Y. M. C. A. to rural boys and young men. Finally, the role 
of the country pastor must be reconceived. He must become a community 
leader in the rural neighborhood, know agriculture and country life inti- 
mately, and be a permanent member of the community. 

The influence of the Country Life Movement on the farm press was ob- 
vious and direct. Henry Wallace was a member of the Country Life 
Commission and was therefore part of the process of writing its recommen- 
dations for the rural church. His own farm newspaper—and the others ex- 
amined—delivered the same recommendations as the Commission’s Report. 
Finally, the increased number of articles and editorials about the rural 
church after the appearance of the Report suggests there was a causal con- 
nection between the report and their concern. 

The farm press’s recommendations for the rural church aimed not only 
at the health of the rural church but also at the health of the countryside in 
general. Henry Wallace’s calls for churches to become social centers and co- 
operate across denominational lines were tied to a process he called the “so- 
cialization of country life” and the “regeneration of life in the open country.” 
This process of making a better life for farmers and their children would 
keep them living in the country.°4 These recommendations were echoed in 
the other three farm newspapers examined. For these reasons, it is clear that 
the Country Life Movement directly influenced Midwestern farm newspa- 
pers’ advice for the rural church. The Midwestern farm press communicated 
these themes from the Country Life Movement to rural Midwesterners.®° 

The Social Gospel had a more indirect influence on farm newspapers’ 
recommendations for the rural church. The Social Gospel was an informal 
and loosely organized movement of urban Protestant pastors and lay lead- 
ers who shared a similar outlook on religion and ministry.66 Their primary 
emphasis was on extending salvation to embrace the larger society, rather 
than just working for the salvation of individuals. They called upon the 
church to be concerned for social issues, such as the plight of the industrial 
worker and the urban slum dweller. They argued that the church should be 
oriented towards the community, not individuals, and that it should serve its 
entire community. Some urban churches in the Northeast and Midwest be- 
came “institutional churches” that provided their communities with athletic 
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events, vocational classes, circulating libraries, evening entertainments, and 
other programs. Finally, social gospel leaders called for interdenominational 
cooperation on social issues, downplaying doctrines that divided churches 
and stressing common beliefs.°” 

Several scholars have noted the similarities between the Social Gospel’s 
prescriptions for urban churches and the Country Life Movement’s recommen- 
dations for rural churches. Merwin Swanson asserted that Country Life lead- 
ers’ concern for community centered churches demonstrated that they were 
“rural representatives of the social gospel.” James Madison pointed to the 
Country Lifers’ emphases on social action, ecumenicity, and liberal doctrine as 
evidence that their ideas were molded by the Social Gospel. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther Swanson nor Madison provides specific evidence of a causal connection 
between the Social Gospel and the Country Life Movement.®? 

I have identified only one direct connection between the Social Gospel 
and the recommendations for the rural church in Midwestern farm newspa- 
pers: Henry Wallace’s anecdote about the tornado that destroyed two of three 
church buildings in a community. The storm occurred on June 16, 1912, in 
Dublin, Ohio, a suburb of Columbus. There Washington Gladden, a Social 
Gospel leader and the pastor of a large institutional church in Columbus, was 
instrumental in persuading the Presbyterian, Methodist, and Christian 
Churches (the Christian Church building was the one left standing) to federate. 
Later, they actually merged to become the Dublin Community Church.®? In 
this article, a major figure in the Social Gospel, Washington Gladden, appeared 
in the Midwestern farm newspaper in spirit, if not in name. 

Notwithstanding the lack of direct connections, similarities between 
the farm newspapers’ advice for the rural church and the Social Gospel’s 
program for the urban church are suggestive. These similarities are mainly 
to the Social Gospel as it was institutionalized within denominations, not 
more radical variants of Social Christianity (or Christian Socialism) such 
as those of William Dwight Porter Bliss or George D. Herron.’”? The 
Midwestern farm newspaper’s description of religion in rural areas fo- 
cused on churches that assumed social roles in their neighborhoods and 
cooperation between churches of different denominations. While they sel- 
dom mentioned urban institutional churches or Social Gospel leaders, 
their vision for the church closely approximated that of the Social Gospel. 


RURAL MIDWESTERNERS’ RESPONSE 


Lucy Van Voorhis White shared some of the concerns of farm newspaper ed- 
itors and reporters. She wrote to her brother Frank, a pastor of a Disciples 
of Christ church, in February 1910: 
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I quite agree with you that sectarianism is the sin of the age. .. . I read 
an address the other day by the Methodist Bishop of Brooklyn before an 
audience met to discuss federation. He boldly advocated Union not 
Federation there was a lot of obscene talk about predistination [sic] and 
free grace, but after all it was good stuff. 


White agreed farm newspaper writers that doctrine was less important than 
Christian unity. In fact, in this and in several other letters, White went beyond 
farm newspapers’ advocacy of federation to support the union of Protestant 
churches. She was enthusiastic about the prospects of such a union.”! 

Overall, did the readership of farm newspapers share this vision of the 
country church? Did rural Midwesterners think that the church should pri- 
marily be a social center and that denominational differences were unimpor- 
tant? I will use letters to the editor and social histories of rural America to 
give the contours of reader response. I will discuss positive responses first. 

Eighteen letters in Wallaces’ Farmer between 1910 and 1916 ad- 
dressed the activities of the rural church. Fifteen endorsed the paper’s pro- 
gram; three opposed it. Of the writers in sympathy with the paper’s views on 
the rural church, all but one specifically supported the idea of the rural 
church as social center. Several gave descriptions of successful programs in 
their own churches. Others called for the church to sponsor community 
events and resources, such as youth activities, farmer’s groups, holiday cele- 
brations, corn contests, community Sunday Schools, and picnics. Thus, this 
recommendation received resounding support from the readers whose let- 
ters were published in the newspaper.” 

Only a few of these letters mentioned the second of the farm newspa- 
per’s recommendations: that churches of different denominations should co- 
operate or federate. In contrast to the support given to the church as a social 
center, however, none of the writers gave cooperation a wholehearted en- 
dorsement. One letter complained about those who believe that they should 
only work or support the church of their own denomination, calling the idea 
“extremely narrow minded.”’3 Another simply noted that while their 
“Country Church Community Congress” was held at the Presbyterian 
Church, it was supported financially by a “patriotic Irish Roman 
Catholic.””4 A third had an ambivalent tone. The author told the story of 
his local church, which had offered to accept people from other denomina- 
tions as members. At the same time, it had also kept some denominational 
characteristics. Therefore while attendance had increased, membership had 
not, and non-members had no say in how the church was run. Although this 
writer sympathized with the idea of denominational cooperation, he also 
identified real problems with its implementation in a rural community.”° 
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Only two of the letters to Wallaces’ Farmer mentioned the third theme 
of the paper’s recommendations, those concerning a new role for the rural 
pastor. Since the authors of both of those letters were pastors, it appears that 
the general readership of the paper—Midwestern farmers—was not much 
concerned about the pastor’s role as a community leader.”® 

Letters to the Prairie Farmer were generally similar to those in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Of the letters I found between 1909 and 1916, most were supportive 
of the paper’s recommendations. The favorable letters supported the idea of the 
church as a social center. None of them mentioned the recommendations con- 
cerning federation or the role of the rural pastor.” In 1919, a call from the ed- 
itor for letters dealing with “the rural church problem” brought nine responses. 
Nearly all supported the idea of the church as a social center. Several com- 
plained about denominationalism among rural churches, but only one gave a 
whole-hearted endorsement of church federation. Like the letters printed in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, the correspondence that appeared in the Prairie Farmer sup- 
ported social activities much more than church cooperation. The letters printed 
by the Missouri Ruralist followed the same pattern. Of four letters addressing 
the rural church problem, three supported social activities and only one en- 
dorsed interdenominational cooperation.”° 

Letters published in the Iowa Homestead were slightly different than 
those that appeared in the other three papers. All of the letters to the 
Homestead that addressed the rural church were supportive of the paper’s 
recommendations. Three women wrote letters to the editor of the Home 
Department advocating the use of the rural church as a social center.’”? None 
of them urged denominational cooperation, and one even struck a cautious 
tone in her support: 


I advocate the church or the district school as a center of the social 
movements of the neighborhood. [Usually this would be the school, but] 
in communities where the population holds the same religious view, the 
church might be the center of social activity, a center from which should 
radiate diversion and culture.?9 


She felt that the church would be a suitable social center only in areas that 
already had some kind of religious unity. 

Several letters supported the Homesteaa’s view of the pastor’s role. In 
1915, George S. Banta praised the leadership of a pastor mentioned in an 
earlier feature: 


That man, C. R. Green, of Ravenwood, Mo., whose work was described 
in The Homestead of December 31st, is the kind of a man we need in the 
country today. I don’t know what Mr. Green draws as a salary, but I 
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want to say that I will warrant that the community that has him would 
scarcely be willing to concede that his worth can be measured in dollars 
and cents.8! 


An unnamed writer in 1911 also supported the idea of a pastor as a commu- 
nity leader: “The country preacher capable of general leadership is of incal- 
culable value. . . . His influence affects society and politics.”®* Since the rural 
pastor’s community role was stressed more by the Homestead than by 
Wallaces’ Farmer, it is not surprising that letters in support of this proposi- 
tion were found in the former but not in the latter. 

However the same writer also made comments that were decidedly 
hostile towards the farm paper’s recommendation of church federation. For 
instance, he asserted that the pastor must provide leadership in both reli- 
gious matters as well as community activities: 


If he is a Methodist he should stand for the Episcopacy for all it is worth 
in order to remain consistent. If his denomination is of the more demo- 
cratic form . . . then he must talk about it some and train his people in 
every election so that their example will be good in politics. Preachers 
should not take solemn vows to stand on a given platform and then treat 
it as a matter of no consequence, allowing things to run in a slipshod 
way.°? 


In contrast to farm newspaper editors who described denominational differ- 
ences as matters of no consequence, this correspondent saw them as very im- 
portant. He argued that country pastors should stick by their denominational 
distinctions both to be consistent and as a matter of keeping their vows. He 
supported a pastor’s leadership in the community while also stating the im- 
portance of denominational differences. 

These letters suggest that the readers of Midwestern farm newspa- 
pers were much more receptive to the first theme in the papers’ recommen- 
dations, the rural church as a social center, than the second theme, 
interdenominational cooperation. There was less interest generally in pa- 
pers’ advice concerning rural pastors’ roles. Perhaps the support for social 
activities was due to the rural church’s customary role as a social center for 
its congregation. There was little support and no enthusiasm for the farm 
press’s program of church consolidation. 

The letters that were hostile to the farm newspapers’ program are also 
instructive. Several letters opposing the editor’s views were printed in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. One letter from an anonymous reader opposed the paper’s 
calls for the church building to be used as a social center. In a practice com- 
mon in Midwestern farm newspapers, the paper identified the reader only as 
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“a correspondent” and excerpted the letter so that Wallace could respond to 
its argument. Citing Christ’s cleansing of the temple, this correspondent ar- 
gued that God meant the church to be a place for preaching and prayer, not 
secular speeches and entertainments. Another writer opposed the paper’s 
calls for church cooperation, noting that federated churches “lost their indi- 
viduality as units of vigor and usefulness in the scheme of salvation.” 84 

A third letter, from a pastor in Missouri, took exception to both social ac- 
tivities and interdenominational cooperation. He asserted that the purpose of 
the church was not recreation. Instead, its mission was the “serious” mission of 
its founder: “to seek and to save.” He also argued that the paper’s condemna- 
tion of “denominational walls” created a church without convictions or ideas. 
“The farmer and his family . . . need the church for which Christ died, and for 
which millions of his disciples have died—the church of some good and honest 
and scriptural convictions.”®° This country pastor disagreed vehemently with 
two of the three tenets of Wallaces’ Farmer’s program for the rural church. 

The Prairie Farmer also printed letters that opposed much of the farm 
newspapers’ program for the rural church. C. I. Hay, a pastor in Knox 
County Missouri, agreed with the paper’s assessment of the problem: pas- 
tors were not paid enough, there were too many churches in the country, and 
many farmers were not interested in religion. Then he asserted that much of 
what writers gave as the solution for the problem was unprofitable. He ar- 
gued that M. B. McNutt’s church was useless as a model, since McNutt was 
young and inexperienced when he went there and succeeded mainly through 
good fortune and perseverance. He further argued that social activities were 
less important than the religious message of the church: 


I do not believe corn in the pulpit, oats in the choir loft or any such tom- 
follery [sic] will ever reach, convert or draw a poor lost soul to God. ... 
I believe that the farmer is like any other human being God ever created, 
and that he wants a message of love, sin, righteousness and the judgment 
preached to him, and I further believe he is interested in something be- 
sides clover fields, haystacks, etc. 


In addition, he identified the liberal tendencies of much of the program for 
church federation and cooperation: 


They are trying to materialize the message and leave out the spiritual en- 
tirely. .. . They would make us believe that we are not living in a day 
when there is a personal devil, sin, etc. They scan the teaching of Jesus 
and pick out the bouquets and before long they will take “Higher 
Criticism” and “New Thought” in the field, and leave out all Jesus ever 
said on any occasion. 
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In these ways, he argued that the farm newspapers’ program for the rural 
church interfered with what he saw as vital to its mission: the preaching of 
the gospel. The gospel was a conservative message of sin and salvation, not 
a liberal mission of community programs.®6 

These letters demonstrate that at least some of the readership did not 
share the Midwestern farm newspaper’s vision for the rural church. Social 
history research also suggests that farmers did not embrace farm newspa- 
pers’ recommendations. Several historians assert that farmers actively resis- 
ted much of the Country Life program.8” Others have emphasized selective 
adaptation, asserting that country people implemented reforms and innova- 
tions that fit in with traditional ways of life and rejected those that did not.88 
These letters to the editor reveal some resistance but more selective adapta- 
tion. Some writers opposed the program in its entirety. Many writers were 
receptive to the paper’s vision of the church as a social center, but they had 
varying levels of acceptance of denominational cooperation and the down- 
playing of doctrinal differences. They did not see these processes as con- 
nected as Henry Wallace and the other editors did. 

Other historians have specifically investigated the impact of Social 
Gospel and Country Life ideas on the rural church. It is difficult to say what 
percentage of rural churches became social centers for their communities, 
but scholars suggest that many had not become community centers by 1920, 
or even by 1950. Since Reformers continued to publish the same advice for 
fifty years, it appears that relatively few churches had responded.®? The lack 
of interchurch cooperation is more easily tracked. According to the 1926 
Religious Census, there were only 301 federated churches out of over 
150,000 churches in rural areas.?? Most rural churchgoers simply did not 
have the same assumptions as farm newspaper editors, Country Life leaders, 
or the promoters of the Social Gospel. Many were concerned about doctrine 
and creed and viewed the rural congregation itself as a community. Farm 
newspapers’ advice was accepted partially or simply disregarded. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the rural church in 
the Midwest was in transition. Conflicting visions of the nature and mission 
of the country church appeared in the Midwestern farm press. Farm newspa- 
pers’ recommendations were threefold: rural churches should become com- 
munity centers, rival denominational churches should cooperate, and rural 
pastors should become leaders in their community. This advice was part of 
the Country Life Movement’s drive to revitalize life in the countryside. It also 
appears that the Social Gospel influenced farm papers’ recommendations for 
the rural church. Because the editors and publishers of Midwestern farm 
newspapers had left farms for cities, they came into contact with such urban 
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reform ideas. Editors did not merely communicate what country people 
were already doing; they called for radical changes to one of the country- 
side’s most important institutions. 

Evidence from farm newspapers themselves and from social histories 
suggests that rural Midwesterners selectively adapted these recommenda- 
tions. Country people embraced a social role for the church, which in many 
areas had been part its mission for many years. They rejected interdenomi- 
national cooperation. They were relatively unconcerned about a new role 
for pastors. Major changes did eventually come to the rural church, but they 
came as a response to even greater population pressures, especially after the 
Second World War. Change did not come as a result of the recommendations 
that Country Life leaders, Social Gospelers, or farm newspaper writers made 
during the first decades of the twentieth century. 


Chapter Six 


“The School House at the 
Crossroads”: 


The Rural School and the Midwestern Farm Press 


The time has come when the progressive farmer must turn his attention 
to the school house at the crossroads with the thought of securing bet- 
ter schools in the country for country children. 


- Jessie Field, Superintendent, Page County, Iowa Schools! 


One-room rural schools, as much as rural churches, were vital to 
Midwestern rural society in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. There were more one-room schoolhouses than church buildings in 
the country. At the turn of the twentieth century, Iowa had over twelve thou- 
sand rural schoolhouses, and Illinois and Missouri each had close to ten 
thousand. All told, the Middle West had over ninety thousand schoolhouses 
in 1918, “almost as many as in the rest of the nation combined.” Nearly 
every rural neighborhood had its own one-room school.? 

In the early twentieth century Midwest, teaching methods were much 
the same as they had been fifty years earlier. Children learned reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, spelling, and orthography. They normally memorized their 
lessons and recited them for the teacher. In most one-room schools, one 
teacher taught these subjects to all eight grades. Pupils might be as young as 
six years old or as old as twenty. Generations of farmers, town leaders, and 
even national figures had attended such one-room schoolhouses for their 
common school education.? 

Midwestern schools were controlled locally. In Iowa, each local dis- 
trict elected its own board of school directors that maintained the building, 
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employed the teacher, selected text books, and levied taxes. Only men could 
vote in these yearly elections, but women could serve on the board. County 
school superintendents were elected to two-year terms in partisan elections. 
They examined and certified teachers and visited rural schools. County su- 
perintendents typically had much less to do with the urban schools in their 
county, which were often headed by their own superintendents who had 
more education and made higher salaries. The state Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was a figurehead, for the position had no real authority 
over county superintendents or over any schools. The situation was similar 
in Illinois and Missouri.‘ 

By the late nineteenth century, the rural schoolteacher was usually a 
young woman, and she was paid less than the men who had occupied the 
position earlier in the century. In the nineteenth century, she was often an 
eighth grade graduate who was not much older than the students. By the 
early twentieth century, many Midwestern towns had established high 
schools, so more teachers in rural schools had a high school diploma. Only 
a small percentage of rural schoolteachers had a college degree. For exam- 
ple, in Illinois in 1913, about twelve percent of all teachers were college or 
normal school graduates and about twenty-one percent had attended nor- 
mal school for some time. Almost twenty-five percent did not have any high 
school education.” The most common source of post-high school instruction 
for teachers was a yearly “Teachers’ Institute” held during the summer in 
county seats across the Midwest. Sponsored by State Departments of Public 
Instruction and staffed by State Teachers’ Colleges, this week-long event 
provided some instruction in teaching methods and classroom management. 
A rural schoolteacher received a small salary and many times worked at a 
rural school only until she obtained a job at a town school or she married. 
For all of these reasons, the quality of instruction was extremely variable.® 

While some school buildings in the open country were pleasant places 
in which to study, others offered a disagreeable learning environment. Most 
one-room schoolhouses were small. Many were poorly heated and inade- 
quately ventilated. Often, the main light source was the windows, meaning 
that for those far from a window—or for all students on a rainy day—read- 
ing could be difficult. Most lacked indoor plumbing or a room in which to 
hang up coats. Some rural schoolhouses were in bad repair.’ 

In addition to these physical obstacles to education, rural schools faced 
demographic stresses in the early years of the twentieth century. The beginnings 
of outmigration from rural areas led to falling enrollments in many rural dis- 
tricts. In Iowa in 1910, just over three thousand one-room country schools— 
almost one fourth of the total number—had fewer than ten pupils enrolled. Ten 
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schools had only one pupil.® It was expensive for a rural community to hire a 
teacher for fewer than ten students. Reformers increasingly saw the rural 
school, like the rural church, as experiencing a crisis.” 

Farm newspapers provided a forum for the discussion of issues sur- 
rounding rural education. They published criticism of and advice for the 
rural school. They also printed letters to the editor that responded to those 
critiques and recommendations. Between 1895 and 1920, the Midwestern 
farm press depicted the one-room schoolhouse, which often literally stood 
at the crossroads of a community, as figuratively standing at a crossroads. 
For farm editors and country people, its future was unclear. Reformers 
painted a disastrous future if their recommendations were not put into prac- 
tice. Like recommendations for the rural church, rural Midwesterners did 
not accept these reforms wholesale; they resisted some and selectively 
adapted others. 

This chapter will examine the coverage the Midwestern farm press 
gave to issues surrounding rural education. First, it will describe educational 
reformers’ plans for the rural school and the political and legislative results 
of their efforts. It will then assess farm newspapers’ recommendations for 
the rural school, considering how these recommendations were related to 
those made by reformers. Next, it will address how rural Midwesterners re- 
sponded to farm newspapers’ advice. Finally, it will evaluate previous expla- 
nations for rural resistance to rural school consolidation in light of this 
evidence. Historians who have examined the subject agree that most coun- 
try people opposed school consolidation, but they disagree about the rea- 
sons for their opposition. Farm newspapers’ coverage of the rural school can 
tell us both about the role of the papers in turn-of-the-century educational 
reforms and the decisions of country people faced with those reforms. 


REFORMERS AND THE RURAL SCHOOL 


Beginning in the 1890s and continuing through the 1920s, a group of deter- 
mined educational reformers worked to recreate American public education. 
Led by John Dewey and other educational theorists, they were inspired by 
the educational innovations of Germany, especially its large technical 
schools that trained children for success in the new industrial world. 
Efficiency became highly valued among educational leaders in state govern- 
ments, universities, and teacher’s colleges. Reformers turned to urban 
schools first, creating high schools with hierarchical management in the late 
nineteenth century. They then turned to the countryside. Here Denmark was 
used as a model, for public schools there taught agriculture in the classroom. 
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Most Danish rural schools had also been consolidated into graded schools 
with high schools. In the Midwest, state Superintendents of Public 
Instruction, educators at normal schools, and some county school superin- 
tendents assailed the one-room rural school for being inefficient and out of 
step with the times. They recommended agricultural education and rural 
school consolidation. !® 

“Agricultural Education” consisted of several elements. At its most 
general, it was defined as the teaching of agriculture in the classroom. 
“Nature study” and elementary biology were recommended for lower 
grades. In later grades—and especially in high school—the concepts and 
methods of scientific agriculture were to be taught. Reformers thought that 
only boys would be interested in agriculture and that this instruction would 
only be useful for them. Therefore, they usually coupled agricultural in- 
struction with domestic science instruction for girls. Reformers also pro- 
moted “manual training,” later known as “wood shop.” Agriculture was 
central to all descriptions of improved curriculum, however, while domes- 
tic science and manual training often appeared as add-ons to the teaching 
of agriculture.!! 

Rural school consolidation, however, was more important to many ed- 
ucational reformers. Consolidation involved the creation of a large school 
district out of four or five rural school districts served by one-room schools. 
The new district school board would then erect a multi-room school build- 
ing in a central location, and wagons would bring in children from as far out 
as seven or eight miles. Consolidated schools employed several teachers, di- 
vided students into grades, and often provided a high school education. 
Reformers saw consolidation as a way to achieve efficiency in supervision of 
schools, to establish their control over country schools, and to equalize ed- 
ucational opportunity in rural and urban areas.!4 

In order to stimulate these changes, leaders of the Country Life move- 
ment added a note of urgency to the debate over rural school reform. The 
rural school was an important element of the Country Life Commission’s 
program for the improvement of rural social life. In President Roosevelt’s 
“Special Message” to Congress that accompanied the Report of the Country 
Life Commission, he called rural school reform as one of the country’s three 
“great general and immediate needs.” Roosevelt called for “a new kind of 
schools [sic] in the country, which shall teach the children as much outdoors 
as indoors and perhaps more, so that they will prepare for country life, and 
not as at present, mainly for life in town.” £ The report itself echoed these 
sentiments about a rural education “adapted to the real needs of the farm- 
ing people” that would “educate pupils in terms of daily life.” It asserted 
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that “the schools are held to be largely responsible for ineffective farming, 
lack of ideals, and the drift to town.” The Commission recommended that 
rural schools teach agriculture and domestic science, that the federal govern- 
ment appropriate funds to support these subjects, and that the Bureau of 
Education be enlarged in order to oversee the effort. !4 

Individual Country Life leaders also charged that one-room schools 
contributed to the migration from rural areas to cities. Some claimed that 
the deficiencies of country schools drove farmers to rent their land and move 
to a town or city to obtain a better education for their children. Others said 
that schools educated farmers’ children away from the farm by stressing 
skills necessary for success in town jobs. Reformers argued that education in 
agriculture and domestic science would prepare farm children for life in the 
country, not for work in towns or cities. Consolidation provided educational 
advantages that would keep farm families in the country. !° 

Because schools were controlled locally, state legislative efforts were 
necessarily piecemeal and gradual. By 1920, however, Midwestern state 
legislatures had expanded the power of the state educational bureaucracy 
and were pushing local school boards to implement portions of educa- 
tional reformers’ program. By 1911, all the Midwestern states had removed 
teacher’s examinations for certification from county superintendents and 
placed them in the state superintendent’s office. Iowa had put all teacher 
certification in the hands of the state superintendent. By the end of the 
decade, Iowa and Missouri had also created and employed a state rural 
school visitor who inspected rural schools just as the county superintend- 
ents did. State laws also made consolidation progressively more important 
and easier to accomplish. By 1920, all three states had passed legislation 
stipulating a procedure for consolidating rural schools. Moreover, the 
Iowa legislature passed a law in 1913 that required the teaching of domes- 
tic science and agriculture in all public schools and required teachers to 
pass examinations in the two subjects before certification. When the law 
went into effect in 1915, it encouraged consolidation because consoli- 
dated schools could more easily teach the subjects. State political battles 
over school consolidation are impossible to summarize in a short space. 
In general, rural people opposed most consolidation laws. State legisla- 
tures passed them in response to lobbying by State Departments of Public 
Instruction, Teachers’ College professors, Country Life leaders, and other 
progressive reformers. !® 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, farm newspaper 
editors in the Midwest discovered the rural school crisis. Editorials, arti- 
cles, and features generally supported agricultural education and school 
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consolidation. The coverage provided by Midwestern farm newspapers 
reveals the influence of urban educational reformers and Country Life 
leaders. 


FARM PAPERS ADDRESS THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM 


The four newspapers studied devoted many more articles and editorials to 
the rural school than they did to the rural church. Midwestern farm news- 
papers addressed agricultural education and consolidation at length. They 
also dealt with several other issues, including how to improve the one- 
room school, issues of teacher quality and remuneration, and alternatives 
to consolidation. 


Agricultural Education 


The Midwestern farm press enthusiastically supported the teaching of agri- 
culture in rural schools. Farm newspapers recommended “nature study” in 
lower grades and the full-scale study of agriculture in the high school. Their 
support began early in the period and continued unabated until about 
1916. Articles and editorials identified obstacles to agricultural education 
and provided suggestions on how to teach agriculture. “How We Did it 
Right” features trumpeted individual counties and schools who taught agri- 
culture successfully. The farm press supported agricultural education 
mainly because authors believed that it would keep farm children in the 
country. 

All four newspapers printed articles and editorials in support of agri- 
cultural education early in the period. In 1896, an editorial in the Iowa 
Homestead asserted that “A great deal could be done in behalf of intelligent 
agriculture, if the elements of the art were taught in rural schools. The most 
important thing, too, for the present is to make a beginning.”!” Henry 
Wallace wrote in Wallaces’ Farmer that “there should be a line of teaching 
in the public schools that will inculcate a love of farm life, as well as a 
knowledge of the thousands of valuable facts which he [the farm boy] 
should comprehend.” !® An 1899 editorial in the Prairie Farmer urged the 
passage of an Illinois bill that required the teaching of agriculture in un- 
graded country schools. Finally, the Ruralist in its first year of publication 
also endorsed the teaching of agriculture in rural schools.!? 

Writers admitted that there were obstacles to agricultural education. 
Few textbooks for public school agriculture existed, and few teachers were 
qualified to teach the subject. Still, farm paper editors and authors asserted 
that a start must be made. They called for normal schools to train teachers 
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to teach agriculture and publicized those schools, such as the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, the University of Missouri, and the Illinois 
Agricultural College that had developed such courses of study.29 Authors 
and editors looked forward to the day when agriculture would be a fixture 
in rural schools.7! 

In addition to calls for rural schools to teach agriculture, farm papers 
also provided instructions for teaching such classes. One way was to add a 
course in agriculture to the curriculum of the one-room country school or to 
the high school. Farm papers suggested that these classes be taught in a 
hands-on manner. Teachers might ask students to bring in some of their fa- 
ther’s seed corn to be judged by the class. Land near the school could be set 
aside for garden plots or a nursery. Perhaps the school could even buy some 
animals for students to raise.2* In the 1910s, articles laid out complete 
courses of study in agriculture. One feature in the Iowa Homestead de- 
scribed a four-year course in which students studied soils, physiography, 
general science, botany, plant propagation, horticulture, forestry, field and 
forage crops, dairying, animal husbandry, agricultural chemistry, farm me- 
chanics, and farm management.*? 

Another recommendation was that teachers integrate agriculture and 
country life into the other subjects they taught. Teachers should give agricul- 
tural examples as problems in arithmetic class and country life topics as the 
subjects for essays. In 1911, the Prairie Farmer went so far as to create an 
“Educational Department.” The department discussed issues in education in 
general, the rural school, and agricultural education. An almost weekly fea- 
ture of the department consisted of arithmetic problems and composition 
topics on agricultural subjects. The answers to the math problems were 
given the following week.*4 

Finally, farm papers also provided descriptions of successful efforts to 
teach agriculture. The Iowa Homestead trumpeted the success of several 
county superintendents in Iowa: Clara Wright of Adams County, Jessie Field 
of Page County, and O. H. Benson of Wright County. Wright and Field en- 
couraged the principals and teachers in their counties to set up agriculture 
and domestic science clubs to interest children in better farm and housework 
methods. They also sponsored countywide contests and fairs to get children 
involved in corn selection and the care of animals. Benson required the 
teaching of agriculture in all of the 140 schools in his county. He supported 
it by sponsoring picnics, fairs, and other social events to showcase the abil- 
ities of the children.2> Wallaces’ Farmer featured Jessie Field’s contests and 
clubs, presented the course of agricultural study at the Page County’s Coin 
School, and profiled Mary Fennington’s rural school in Wright County, 
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where agriculture was integrated into all subjects.2© The Prairie Farmer also 
mentioned Benson’s efforts, but it focused more on those of O. J. Kern, 
County Superintendent of Winnebago County, Illinois. Kern established 
agricultural education in every school in the county.*” The Ruralist followed 
the development of agricultural and domestic science classes of Marie 
Turner Harvey at the Porter school near Kirksville, Missouri. Harvey gained 
national attention when Evelyn Dewey, the daughter of John Dewey, wrote 
a book about her school.?° 

Articles celebrating the successes of these progressive educators 
demonstrate the influence of early twentieth century educational reformers 
on farm newspapers’ coverage of the rural school. While relatively few 
county superintendents were promoting agricultural education, farm papers 
consistently advertised the victories of these educators. 

Midwestern farm newspaper editors and writers also promoted 
agricultural education for the same reasons as Country Life leaders. The 
reason most often given was that they believed it would help to keep farm 
children on the farm. The author of a 1903 Homestead feature asserted 
that “if our children had a more comprehensive knowledge of farm af- 
fairs they would be much more apt to choose agriculture as an occupa- 
tion.”*? Henry Wallace asserted that farm children should be taught “a 
love of agriculture, that can be done only by teaching in the spirit of the 
farm and in harmony with farm life.”3° The similarity between country 
life arguments and farm newspaper coverage—and Henry Wallace’s 
membership on the Country Life Commission—indicates that the 
Country Life movement directly influenced farm newspapers’ coverage of 
the rural school.?! 

After 1916, agitation for agricultural education decreased markedly 
across all four farm newspapers. Coverage of agricultural education almost 
disappeared from the pages of the Homestead. The only mention of the 
practice was in 1920 in a “Publisher’s Views” piece by James Pierce. 
Wallaces’ Farmer printed only two additional editorials on the topic after 
1916. The Missouri Ruralist did not mention it again until 1919. That year 
and the next, the paper ran a number of “How We Did it Right” stories 
about Missouri schools.32 The issue was not addressed at all in the Prairie 
Farmer after 1916. Agricultural education had become mandatory in Iowa, 
so there was much less reason for the Iowa papers to champion the reform. 
In addition, the issue of rural school consolidation received more coverage 
during these years. It is likely that articles and editorials on rural school con- 
solidation pushed considerations of agricultural education off the pages of 
Midwestern farm newspapers. 
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Rural School Consolidation 


While the teaching of agriculture in rural schools was covered in Mid- 
western farm newspapers as early as 1895, the consolidation of rural 
schools appeared several years later. Consolidation, however, provoked 
more discussion and to remained in the news longer than agricultural edu- 
cation. Consolidation was first discussed in Wallaces’ Farmer in 1898. It 
first appeared in the Homestead in a special eight-page Supplement pub- 
lished with the December 26, 1901 issue. The issue did not appear in the 
Ruralist or Prairie Farmer until 1904 and 1905 respectively. But after these 
dates, all four newspapers provided steady coverage.» 

There was also less unanimity among the editors of the four newspa- 
pers studied on the topic of rural school consolidation. The editors of the 
Iowa Homestead, Prairie Farmer, and Missouri Ruralist gave consistent sup- 
port to consolidation as a way to improve rural education. Henry Wallace 
only slowly came to promote consolidation. 

Editorials and articles in the Homestead invariably supported rural 
school consolidation. They touted consolidated schools ability to give 
farmers’ children the advantages of a town education, arguing that better 
educational opportunities would stop farmers from moving to town. 
Authors asserted that division into grades allowed teachers to have fewer 
recitations and therefore to teach more subjects than at a school where one 
teacher taught all grades. School consolidation also made it possible to 
hire better teachers and provide more educational choices. Consolidated 
schools were cheaper and more efficient, and such schools made education 
in agriculture, domestic science, and manual training possible. The paper 
was lavish in its praise.*4 

Proponents of consolidation writing for the Homestead also attacked 
the one-room school as a way of making their case. An author of a 1913 
feature argued “The one-room, one-teacher school is the menace of rural 
education.” The article castigated one-room schoolhouses for inefficiency, 
irregular attendance, wasteful and unscientific management, and poor 
equipment and furnishings. It argued that consolidation would pull the 
country school “out of the valley of desolate despair in which it has been 
allowed to remain all too long.”*” Another article asserted “the present 
system of operating country schools is wasteful, both financially and edu- 
cationally.” Its author argued that consolidated schools provided children 
with more incentive to work by cultivating competition and enthusiasm. 
They provided better teachers, better grading, and better supervision, all 
for less money.°® 
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Articles in the Missouri Ruralist and the Prairie Farmer were similarly 
excited about consolidation. One feature-writer for the Ruralist effused: 


Our American citizens are progressive and the schools of today will pass 
away just as the old stage coach gave away [sic] to the locomotive and 
as the locomotive must give away [sic] to electricity. So our old rural 
school building will pass away and up to-aate buildings with modern 
equipments [sic] will take their place. 


The Ruralist’s editor, John F. Case, consistently supported consolidation, 
even though he recognized that many consolidation elections became bitter 
fights. In fact, the northwestern Missouri district where he lived during the 
summer had soundly defeated a consolidation attempt in the early 1910s. 
Nevertheless, he confidently asserted “we need consolidated schools in 
Missouri for consolidation means solution of the rural school problem.” 38 
The Prairie Farmer printed a large number of “How We Did it Right” fea- 
tures on successful consolidated schools.? 

In contrast to these enthusiastic treatments, Wallaces’ Farmer reported 
on school consolidation from 1898 to 1908 before endorsing the idea. The 
paper’s coverage of rural school consolidation and Henry Wallace’s editori- 
als both show that Wallace was a reluctant convert to the benefits of consol- 
idation. In the 1890s, Wallace was distinctly non-committal on the issue of 
school consolidation. He saw it as a result of the crisis that rural society 
faced, but he was unwilling to take a stand for or against school consolida- 
tion.*9 In 1900 the paper ran a glowing description of the Buffalo Center 
consolidated school in Winnebago County, Iowa, written by its principal. 
Wallace accompanied the report with a disclaimer, however, asserting that 
“we are not convinced that this is the best plan for all the districts, or the 
majority of the districts of the state. In our opinion, it is a plan that is wor- 
thy of the farmers’ study. Something will have to be done with our rural 
schools.”4! In a 1901 editorial, Wallace hoped that population loss in the 
country might be reversed and make the issue moot: 


It is to be hoped that rural delivery, farm telephones, good roads, circu- 
lating libraries, together with improved methods of farming will check 
the movement of the farmer to town and increase the attendance and the 
efficiency of the rural public schools. If the trend does not set in this di- 
rection pretty soon, the conditions will be a great deal worse than they 
are now. 


Thus, while Wallace gave dire warnings of the future of the rural school, 
he did not endorse consolidation as the solution to its problems. 
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As the new century progressed, Wallace began to give a less guarded en- 
dorsement to consolidation. One editorial argued that many districts might 
have to consolidate to deal with a teacher shortage. Another praised an Illinois 
law that allowed schools to use tax money to pay for transportation to consol- 
idated schools. In 1907 Wallace gave consolidation guarded support: “We be- 
lieve that the merging of weak schools will help in many cases. In many other 
cases the consolidation of the township will help.”*3 The paper ran articles on 
consolidated schools in Illinois and Indiana. Still, even in these editorials, 
Wallace withheld complete endorsement, saying that consolidation was still too 
new to say that it would definitely stop country people from moving to town.”4 

Late in 1908 and early in 1909, however, Wallaces’ Farmer printed sev- 
eral editorials that were much more supportive of consolidation. Their publi- 
cation coincided with the time that Henry Wallace served on the Country Life 
Commission. It appears that his son Henry C. Wallace wrote editorials on the 
social issues his father normally covered while the elder Wallace traveled with 
the Commission. Henry C., the journalist, had a distinct style from different 
from his father, the preacher. He used less Biblical imagery, and his prose was 
less polished. Henry C. seems to have been much more optimistic about school 
consolidation. In December 1908 he argued that consolidation was the future 
of education in Iowa, and he defended his position when challenged by “a 
northern Iowa correspondent” in early 1909.45 

Henry Wallace, when back in the editor’s chair, finally came to sub- 
stantially support consolidation in 1909. Perhaps the change reflects the in- 
fluence of his son; perhaps it resulted from discussion with interested parties. 
While the Country Life Commission’s Report did not mention consolida- 
tion, some of its members were supporters of the reform. Whatever the rea- 
son, in an editorial printed August 20, Wallace published the most forthright 
statement in favor of consolidation he had yet made: 


The whole evil [of outmigration from rural areas] could be remedied 
with very great economy and a vast amount of additional comfort, to 
say nothing of the benefit to the whole community, if farmers could see 
that the proper thing for them to do is to establish a graded school not 
in the town but in the township . . . where the children receive a better 
education for farmers’ children than it is possible for the high school in 
town to give them. This, of course, means the centralized school.46 


Here, Wallace set up a choice not between the current country school system 
and consolidation but rather between farmers moving to town and consoli- 
dation. To this choice, Wallace could only agree that consolidation was a 
better option. 
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Later editorials still treated consolidation carefully, possibly because 
Henry Wallace realized that most of his readers did not support consolida- 
tion. He reported in one editorial that he thought that perhaps ninety per- 
cent of farmers were against consolidation. In another, he noted a 
“widespread prejudice in Iowa against any system of centralizing the 
schools.” But he also gently tweaked those who opposed consolidation: “We 
are convinced that much of this prejudice is due to a lack of understanding 
of just what the centralizing of schools does.”*” By 1914, Wallace was argu- 
ing that the question was no longer whether schools should be consolidated 
but where the consolidated school should be located. After Henry Wallace’s 
death in 1916, the paper became even more openly supportive of consolida- 
tion, both in editorials and in a number of “How We Did it Right” articles 
on successful consolidated schools. Thus, all of the farm newspapers stud- 
ied eventually provided solid support for rural school consolidation.*° 

The Midwestern farm press provided many arguments for consolidation. 
Most were summarized in a 1904 Ruralist article by the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Missouri. He argued that school consolidation secured bet- 
ter teachers, paid higher salaries, classified students into grades more reliably; 
provided for better supervision by teachers; made possible additional classes 
such as music and agriculture; and enabled better buildings, equipment, and li- 
braries. In addition, larger classes stimulated students to greater effort due to 
competition: “There is a force in numbers that can not be found in a small class 
or school. A class of ten is better than a class of two.” The consolidated school 
building could also be used as a social center for the community it served. 
Finally, transportation by wagon discouraged “playing hooky” and made for 
more regular attendance. Consolidated schools had lower per capita cost than 
poorly-attended rural schools.4? While few pieces cataloged all the possible 
benefits like this one did, most included one or more of these arguments for 
consolidated schools. The arguments for rural school consolidation did not 
change significantly between the late 1890s and 1920. 

Few articles and editorials addressed the problems associated with con- 
solidated schools. The most extensive consideration of objections is a 1906 
Homestead article. The author admitted several objections, but he then re- 
sponded to them all quickly. While the transportation of pupils in wagons 
from the far corners of districts might pose problems, the author argued that 
bad roads could be made better and that competent and safe drivers could be 
found. While some asserted the consolidated school cost more money, the au- 
thor replied that this was true only while the school building was being paid 
off. After that, a consolidated school was less expensive. To those who com- 
plained that it eliminated the one-room schoolhouse as a social center, the 
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author responded that the telephone and better roads had made the neigh- 
borhood almost as big as a township already. A consolidated schoolhouse 
would better serve this larger community. Other articles in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and the Prairie Farmer also mentioned these common objections to consol- 
idation, but each provided answers to the objections and concluded in favor 
of the consolidated school.°? 

Educational reformers influenced farm newspapers’ coverage of this 
issue, for farm papers ran articles promoting consolidation written by edu- 
cational leaders. The Iowa Homestead featured articles and features by 
Frank Nelson, Kansas Superintendent of Public Instruction; C. P. Cary, 
Wisconsin Superintendent of Public Instruction; and John F. Riggs, Iowa 
Superintendent of Public Instruction.°! The paper also excerpted or printed 
speeches by Fred H. Rankin of the Illinois Agricultural College, C. R. Barnes 
of the University of Minnesota Extension Department, and C. F. Curtiss of 
the Iowa Experiment station.°? Finally, in the late 1910s, Macy Campbell, 
the Head of the Department of Rural Education at the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, wrote feature articles for both Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead.°> All of these writers championed the consolidated school as 
progressive, up-to-date, and suited to agricultural conditions. 

Country Life leaders’ ideas about consolidation were also communi- 
cated in farm newspapers. They argued that consolidated schools would im- 
prove rural education and thereby stop the drift from rural areas to cities. 
As these schools provided a better education, fewer country people would 
move to towns or cities for educational reasons. Keeping their children in 
their neighborhood for school would mean that fewer of their children 
would be “educated away from the farm.”°* As we have seen, Midwestern 
farm newspapers made all of these arguments. 

Rural school consolidation remained a well-covered topic even into 
the 1920s. After a short interruption in coverage during the First World War, 
editorials in the Iowa Homestead again listed the problems of the rural 
school and the advantages of consolidation. In Wallaces’ Farmer, even the 
war did not decrease the number of pieces devoted to the topic.’ In their 
front-cover features, on their editorial pages, and in many articles printed 
throughout the paper, Midwestern farm newspapers enthusiastically sup- 
ported rural school consolidation. 


Additional Issues 


Midwestern farm newspapers also offered other advice to rural schools. 
Editorials and articles recommended ways to improve the one-room rural 
school; discussed the quality and pay of teachers; counseled country people 
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to use their rural school building as a social center; and advocated the 
county agricultural high school. 

Farm newspapers saw no contradiction in giving wholehearted sup- 
port to consolidation while also offering advice for how to enhance the one- 
room, one-teacher rural school. The most frequent recommendations had to 
do with improving the schoolhouse itself. The building should have new 
paint on the outside, wallpaper and window shades on the inside, and trees 
and bushes on the grounds.°® In addition, papers enjoined farmers to visit 
their rural schools, to get to know their teachers, and to find out what they 
could do to help them teach their children. Perhaps farmers could organize 
a parent-teacher association.’ John F. Case and Henry Wallace were con- 
cerned that all rural Midwesterners elect good school directors and county 
superintendents. James Pierce asserted in a 1915 editorial that “the one 
room country school house will not disappear, in your day or mine.” 
Therefore he recommended that farmers “make it as attractive and its 
courses of study as practical as human ingenuity can devise.” *® 

Another set of recommendations concerned rural schoolteachers. 
Many articles and editorials argued that the success of a rural school, con- 
solidated or otherwise, depended on its teacher(s). Therefore communities 
should maintain high standards for their instructors. Editorials castigated 
farmers for offering such meager salaries that only less-qualified teachers ap- 
plied.°? In addition, low salaries meant that many teachers stayed in the 
country only until they had enough experience to get a job teaching in a 
town or city school. Authors and editors presented higher salaries as the so- 
lution to teacher shortages among rural schools. Higher salaries would keep 
good teachers in the country—and in one district—longer.© 

Some editorials and articles recommended that the rural schoolhouse 
be made the social center of their community. Farm newspapers more often 
recommended that the rural church be the social center of its neighborhood, 
but authors also thought that rural school buildings could serve as social 
centers. Farmers clubs, women’s clubs, holiday social events, and other en- 
tertainments could all be held at the rural schoolhouse. Most of these re- 
ferred to the neighborhood, one-room schoolhouse, but some argued that 
the consolidated schoolhouse would fill this role even better.®! 

Finally, farm newspapers also proposed an alternative to consolida- 
tion: the creation of county agricultural schools. Rural districts could keep 
their one-room schools, but the county would construct a building near the 
center of the county in which to run a high school that specialized in agri- 
culture and domestic science. Several counties in Wisconsin had created such 
schools. These recommendations appeared mostly before 1916. It appears 
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that after this date, rural school consolidation became the editors’ reform of 
choice.®4 

These recommendations occupied much less space on the editorial and 
feature pages of Midwestern farm newspapers than the teaching of agricul- 
ture and rural school consolidation. It is important to note them, however, 
because some historians identify agricultural education and consolidation as 
the only improvements promoted by reformers. For example, Hal Barron de- 
scribes rural school reform as consolidation of one-room country schools 
into graded schools, often at the township level. He does not address agricul- 
tural instruction, teacher qualifications, or any of the other solutions to the 
rural school problem advanced in the pages of farm newspapers.®? While vig- 
orously promoting agricultural education and consolidation, farm newspa- 
pers also considered other methods for improving education in the country. 

In general, however, on the issue of rural school reform, the Midwestern 
farm newspaper can be seen as a mouthpiece for Country Life leaders and ed- 
ucational reformers. The recommendations farm papers advanced for the 
rural school were in line with these groups’ program. The papers even pro- 
vided a forum for School Superintendents and other educational leaders to 
take their case straight to rural Midwesterners. 


RURAL MIDWESTERNERS RESPOND 


The firmness and confidence with which the Midwestern farm press made its 
recommendations prompts questions about the opinions of its readership. 
Did farmers share the assessment that one-room schools were backward and 
out of step with the times? Did rural Midwesterners endorse the teaching of 
agriculture and domestic science? Did country people agree that consolida- 
tion provided the best way to improve their children’s education? Did they 
think that agricultural education and consolidation would keep their children 
from leaving the farm? Letters to the editor and the observations of social his- 
torians shed light on rural Midwesterners’ responses to the farm newspapers’ 
recommendations about agricultural education and consolidation. 


Agricultural Education 


Letters to the editor of Midwestern farm newspapers provide insight into 
rural Midwesterners’ beliefs about the teaching of agriculture and domes- 
tic science in the rural school. Wallaces’ Farmer published the most let- 
ters; seventeen different letters between 1903 and 1918 addressed 
agricultural education. Eleven letters supported the teaching of agricul- 
ture and domestic science in rural schools, and six opposed it. Those who 
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supported agricultural education presented most of the same arguments 
given in farm newspapers. They asserted that teaching agriculture and do- 
mestic science would keep farm children in the country. Supporters also 
provided stories of how these subjects were included in the course of study 
at their local country school.®* School superintendents or teachers wrote at 
least three of the letters, describing successes in their schools.® 

Those who opposed the teaching of these subjects in schools presented 
two objections. First, they argued that the purpose of school was to teach 
the basics, not unnecessary additional subjects such as agriculture and do- 
mestic science. One stated that “country children should go to school to 
study, to train the mind, to acquire information they cannot find at 
home.”®® In addition, these correspondents believed that these subjects 
could be better taught at home. Ada B. F. Parsons stated that “there is a time 
and a place for everything, and the country school—below the ninth grade— 
is not the place for it [agricultural education].”®” 

The other farm newspapers printed similar letters, some that sup- 
ported and some that opposed agricultural education. Letters to the Iowa 
Homestead and Ruralist applauded successful rural schools that were teach- 
ing agriculture and domestic science.°® However, these papers also pub- 
lished letters that opposed such education. Such correspondents agreed with 
Wallaces’ Farmer opponents that such subjects were better taught at home. 
“I think that kind of teaching is money thrown at the birds,” said one writer 
in the Homestead.®? 

Thus, like letters to Midwestern farm newspapers about the rural 
church, letters about agricultural education revealed that some rural 
Midwesterners were unhappy with the papers’ program for agricultural ed- 
ucation. A majority of the letters sent to Wallaces’ Farmer, however, sup- 
ported the teaching of agriculture and domestic science in the rural school. 
Letters to other papers were divided almost equally on the issue. 

The work of social historians suggests that agricultural education was 
taught in some districts but not others. Wayne Fuller suggests that it was suc- 
cessful in those areas where committed teachers and superintendents con- 
vinced farmers that it would keep their children on the farm. Yet some farm 
families continued to believe that schools should teach basic subjects and 
leave agriculture, carpentry, cooking, and sewing to be taught in the home. 
Others desired the best academic education possible for their children be- 
cause they wanted them to go on to the agricultural college or to the state 
university. In either case, the vast majority of country teachers continued to 
be unqualified to teach agriculture into the late 1910s. It appears that en- 
forcement of Iowa’s law was lax. Some enthusiastic superintendents and 
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teachers succeeded in integrating agriculture and country life topics into the 
curriculum of their schools. Many did not.” 

The teaching of agriculture and domestic science in rural schools gen- 
erated fewer letters to the editor than did rural school consolidation. 
Articles on the consolidated school eventually drove agricultural education 
from the pages of Midwestern farm newspapers. It appears that letters to 
the editor about the teaching of agriculture in rural schools suffered the 
same fate. Consolidation sparked much more discussion—and conflict—in 
Midwestern farm newspapers. 


School Consolidation 


Both proponents and opponents realized that the consolidation of country 
schools would dramatically change a central institution of rural life. The 
proposal, therefore, stirred deep emotions from all sides. Farm newspapers 
provided a forum for rural Midwesterners to express both their support and 
opposition to consolidation. 

The Iowa Homestead provided an opportunity for readers to voice their 
opinion about consolidation in 1916. In December 1915, James Pierce wrote 
a “Publisher’s Views” piece that reviewed a speech by the Iowa State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction A. M. Deyoe. Apparently Deyoe had cas- 
tigated farmers for their inattention to their schools. He blamed rural schools’ 
problems on country people’s unwillingness to pay more for the education of 
their children and their aversion to consolidation. Pierce argued that while 
there might be some inattentive districts, the majority of Iowa farmers were 
progressive and their schools were good. He asked for readers to send in their 
opinions on the issues raised by the Superintendent’s comments.” 

In response, the January 6, 1916 issue of the Homestead contained a 
feature titled “The Country School Problem” and subtitled “A Sheaf of 
Letters from Homestead Subscribers Discussing Consolidation and Country 
High Schools, Pro and Con, in Response to Mr. Pierce’s Suggestions.” It 
published a number of letters from readers about the problems of rural 
schools; most had to do with consolidation.”* In the following issues, the 
discussion was continued on the Homestead’s “Experience Meeting” page 
of letters from readers. Many authors responded to earlier letters, giving 
names and either answering other writers’ objections or agreeing with their 
observations. Between January and June 1916, the Homestead published 
twenty-four letters that specifically addressed consolidation. Six of the let- 
ters were in favor of consolidation; eighteen of the respondents opposed it. 

Those who opposed consolidation wrote first and wrote most often. 
They mainly used four arguments in their opposition: the long rides in wagons 
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required by a central school, the higher taxes necessary to support a consol- 
idated school, the motives of town people in supporting consolidation, and 
the belief that their own local school was good enough. The reason most 
often cited for opposition was the problem of transporting children to con- 
solidated schools. Opponents complained that the rides were too long: many 
children might leave home before six o’clock in the morning and not get 
home until six or seven o’clock at night. The wagons might also not provide 
sufficient protection from cold and wet weather and could be breeding 
grounds for germs. Wagon drivers might corrupt the character of their 
charges.’ As one author complained: 


In going to a consolidated school the pupils are packed, like sardines in 
a box, in some kind of a conveyance, and taken to the central building. 
This conveyance, if not fumigated every morning, will harbor germs that 
will play havoc with the farmer’s healthy children. . . . Besides this, the 
pupils learn all kinds of cuss words and smart saying [sic] which are un- 
becoming to a child, and soon they begin to think they know as much 
as or a little more than father and mother.”4 


Farmers vehemently opposed consolidation plans because of the transporta- 
tion problem.” 

-~ Letter writers also argued that consolidation meant higher taxes. 
Proponents had often asserted that consolidated schools were cheaper to 
operate than several one-room schools. It was clear by 1910 that this was 
not the case. While fewer teachers might be needed in a consolidated 
school, a janitor, drivers for the wagons, and often a principal had to be 
hired. In addition, consolidated school teachers often earned higher wages. 
Finally, the cost of building a new, larger school building usually required 
a bond issue. As a result of all these increased expenses, district officials 
often had to raise property taxes. While the consolidated school might have 
been more efficient, it was not less expensive. Correspondents to the 
Homestead asserted that proponents of consolidation were often those who 
owned little property to be taxed. They claimed that consolidation raised 
their taxes too high.”¢ 

Opponents of consolidation also believed that town people sought 
consolidation to improve their schools at the expense of country people. The 
Iowa Code allowed for consolidation of rural districts with a town school, 
but the law required that separate elections be held inside the town limits 
and outside of them and with a majority in both elections necessary for con- 
solidation to pass. Still, many rural Midwesterners chose to consolidate with 
a town, often to preempt consolidations with rival towns they saw as not to 
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their advantage. One writer to the Homestead charged that town support- 
ers paid for gasoline for country people willing to drive through their district 
to get people to vote for consolidation. While farm newspapers sometimes 
noted that the location of a rural school was important, they seldom ad- 
dressed the town versus country implications of school consolidation. Rural 
Midwesterners saw this as the central issue.’” 

The final argument produced in opposition to consolidation was that 
rural schools were good enough for their children and did not need to be 
changed. Correspondents asserted that, contrary to the proclamations of 
farm newspapers, one-room rural schools had improved. They wrote that 
their teachers were well-paid and highly-qualified and that their school- 
houses were in good repair. Others noted that rural schools had educated 
some of the most prominent and most prosperous citizens in history.” Still 
others combined opposition to consolidation with opposition to education 
in agriculture and domestic science. One author asserted that farm children 
could best learn these subjects at home and could best learn the basics in a 
small school close to home.”? 

It appears that the supporters of consolidated schools wrote to the 
Homestead in response to the many letters in opposition. As one put it, 
“Many writers on school subjects [are] not familiar with conditions and 
make many statements that are absurd.”®9 Most claimed to speak from ex- 
perience: of the six letters printed in support of consolidation, three were 
from superintendents of consolidated school districts and one was from a 
farmer whose children attended a consolidated school. These letter writers 
rejected the idea that children would be gone from home as long as oppo- 
nents charged. They supported consolidation with many of the same argu- 
ments that farm newspapers themselves presented: improved teachers, 
buildings, equipment, attendance, instruction, discipline, and supervision 
between home and school. Finally, the superintendents argued that few of 
the parents of children in their schools wanted ever to go back to a one-room 
school.8! This common argument—that few consolidated school patrons 
wanted to return to one-room schools—overlooked the reality that once 
one’s district paid for a large new schoolhouse, usually with a bond issue, 
there was no economically feasible way to return to the old system. 

In this way, the Homestead became a forum for the discussion of con- 
solidation, not just a promoter of the reform. Many wrote in opposition to 
consolidation, giving mainly local reasons: objections to long wagon trips, dis- 
like of higher taxes, suspicion of town people’s intentions, and belief that one’s 
local school was adequate. Those who wrote in support of consolidation also 
did so for local reasons; most supporters were involved with consolidated 
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schools and defended their participation. These letters suggest that there was 
significant opposition to consolidation among rural Midwesterners. 

A series of letters written to the Prairie Farmer during 1920 also sup- 
port these conclusions. Letter writers who opposed consolidation had one 
main argument: too many consolidations resulted in towns enriching their 
school districts at the countryside’s expense. J. H. Matthew from Shelby 
County spoke for most of the opponents when he described consolidation as 
“a scheme whereby a city can build and maintain an expensive school at the 
expense of the farmer.”°2 One correspondent described an election in his dis- 
trict where the vote was 3 votes for the consolidation, 215 against it. Those 
who wrote in support of consolidation also did so for one reason: they ar- 
gued that a consolidated school meant a better education. It appears from 
the Homestead and Prairie Farmer that as many country people were against 
consolidation as were for it.84 

Unlike these papers, which provided special opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of issues in features such as “The Experience Meeting” and “What 
the Neighbors Say,” Wallaces’ Farmer gave space to letters about rural 
school issues on a regular basis throughout the period. Therefore in contrast 
to the snapshots of rural opinion on consolidation given in the Homestead 
and Prairie Farmer, Wallaces’ provides a look at opinion over a number of 
years. I have found thirty-two letters published between 1897 and 1920 that 
refer to consolidation. Sixteen of these were in favor of consolidation, and 
sixteen opposed it. 

The letters Wallaces’ Farmer printed in opposition to consolidation 
gave the same reasons as letters to the Homestead. The two most important 
reasons were increased costs (leading to higher taxes) and transportation 
problems. Correspondents stressed higher taxes in letters early in the pe- 
riod, possibly because consolidation’s proponents still argued that consoli- 
dation meant lower costs. By the 1910s, supporters had abandoned this 
assertion. The problems of transportation provided a consistent objection. 
As one correspondent put it in 1902, proponents wanted country people to 
load their kids onto a wagon like livestock and have them hauled several 
miles to school each day: 


Just think of sending our dear little children of five or six years away 
from home at a few minutes past seven o’clock in the morning, both 
summer and winter, and not seeing them again until nearly six in the 

_ evening, and the boys and girls who are good to be packed into the same 
wagon with any child, good or bad, that happens to live on our road to 
school. “Evil communications corrupt good manners,” and all country 
children are not good.*4 
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Other writers asserted that the real answer was to improve one-room 
schools.®» 

The sixteen individuals in favor of consolidation supported the consol- 
idated school because they believed that it improved education, it cost less 
than one-room schools, it kept farm children in the country, and it enabled 
the teaching of agriculture and domestic science.°® Over time, letter writers 
dropped the assertion that consolidation was less expensive. They added the 
argument that few whose children attended consolidated schools wanted to 
go back to the old way. A similar proportion of letters were written by those 
involved with a consolidated school than those in the Homestead—seven of 
the sixteen letters came from people who either had children in consolidated 
schools or worked for one.®” Overall, these correspondents supported con- 
solidation for the same reasons given in the editorials and articles printed in 
the paper. 

Several letters from consolidated school superintendents even de- 
fended consolidation with town schools. The superintendents contended 
that consolidation with town schools provided a better education than one- 
room schools. They viewed improved education as a sufficient reason for 
farmers to send their children to town for school. One writer even asserted 
that contrary to popular belief, children’s morality in town was better than 
that in the country, for the free time at school in town was devoted to “di- 
rected play or competitive games.” Because low enrollment made organized 
sports impossible in the country, children’s minds were often “given to vi- 
cious thoughts.”°8 Another simply described the rural and town patrons of 
his consolidated district as cooperating, not competing.®? 

Many letters to the Missouri Ruralist addressed the rural school, but 
few mentioned consolidation. Ruralist correspondents were much more 
likely to debate agricultural education, teacher’s salaries, and improvements 
to the one-room schoolhouse. 

Previous histories reveal that widespread school consolidation did 
not become a reality in the rural Midwest during the early twentieth cen- 
tury. In 1920, by the United States Office of Education’s count, there were 
11,340 one-room schools in Iowa and only 288 consolidated schools. In 
Illinois, there were 10,145 one-room schools and 78 consolidated schools. 
In Missouri, 8,066 one-room schools existed beside 168 consolidated 
schools.?9 Consolidation did not come to the Midwest until after the 
Second World War. By then the process was called “reorganization,” it was 
required by law, rural population loss was more acute, and rural 
Midwesterners had an additional forty years experience with large, bu- 
reaucratic institutions.”! 
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These interactions suggest that there was significant opposition to the 
program of farm newspapers, educational reformers, and Country Life lead- 
ers among readers of farm newspapers. Rural Midwesterners chose carefully 
between the reforms promoted by educational reformers. While many farm- 
ers rejected both agricultural education and school consolidation, it appears 
that country people supported agricultural education more than consolida- 
tion. Historians have disagreed on the reasons rural Midwesterners opposed 
consolidation. Farm newspapers’ treatment of consolidation provides in- 
sight on this contentious question. 


HISTORIANS AND RURAL OPPOSITION TO 
CONSOLIDATION 


Why did rural Midwesterners resist consolidation? A number of scholars 
have written on the subject, including Hal Barron, William Bowers, David 
Danbom, Wayne Fuller, James Madison, David Reynolds, and Paul 
Theobald. Each author gives explanations for opposition that may be di- 
vided into “surface level” and “deeper level” explanations. The deeper level 
reasons are described as the “real” reasons that country people opposed 
consolidation. 

The surface level explanations are those revealed in my research. Rural 
Midwesterners expressed opposition to transportation because of long rides, 
the threat of cold and disease from drafty wagons, and the threats to morals 
from drivers. Opponents did not want higher taxes. They wanted their chil- 
dren educated in the country. Many were dubious about the motives of 
townspeople who sought consolidation with country districts. Finally, they 
asserted that their own local schools were good enough. All of the authors 
listed above identify these surface reasons for opposition to consolidation. 

For all of the authors, however, these were not the “real” reasons. 
For Barron, Danbom, Fuller, and Madison, the deeper reason was that 
rural Midwesterners were opposed to outside interference and prized local 
control. Both of these attitudes were legacies of a traditional rural belief in 
Jeffersonian democracy. For the most part, these scholars pit country peo- 
ple against outside experts, such as educational reformers and Country 
Life leaders. Madison, Fuller, and Danbom mainly use the records of these 
reformers, so they read between the lines to find out what animated con- 
solidation’s opponents. Barron actually finds quotes from country people 
in the Ohio Farmer and local newspapers to support his contention that 
farmers were uneasy with impersonal, bureaucratic, expert leadership.”4 

Still, this explanation does not address why some rural Midwesterners 
embraced consolidation. If Jeffersonian democracy and local control were 
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so much a part of country people’s worldview, why did some rural districts 
consolidate? Why did some rural readers write to farm papers in support of 
the consolidated school? Barron addresses this briefly, allowing that some 
schools consolidated to save money or to gain state aid. But he argues that 
unlike rural road improvement, where technology and state money turned 
opposition into interest group politics by the 1920s, farmers remained op- 
posed to school consolidation much longer.?> Thus, this explanation fails to 
explain the motives of supporters of consolidation. 

Paul Theobald’s work directly attacks these authors’ explanations for 
rural Midwesterners’ resistance, calling it the “Conventional Account.” He 
offers a different “real reason” for why country people opposed educational 
reform. He charges that anti-intellectualism, anti-foreign sentiment, and the 
desire of district leaders to protect their power over land led rural 
Midwesterners to oppose consolidation. He too mainly uses the records of 
educational reformers and literary evidence and reads it back to the attitudes 
of country people. Also like the others, his view does not address why some 
farmers embraced consolidation.”* 

Geographer David Reynolds offers a still different “real reason” for 
rural Midwesterners’ opposition to consolidation. He calls resistance a 
“place-based class movement.””° A historian might call this a matter of 
mentalité. Those who saw farming primarily as a way of life and wanted to 
preserve their rural neighborhoods and kinship networks as working com- 
munities opposed school consolidation. Those who saw farming as prima- 
rily a way to make money and were not attached to their neighborhood 
communities—or who saw a larger community with which to identify— 
worked for school consolidation. Unlike the other explanations, Reynolds’s 
can explain why some country people worked for consolidation. 

Reynolds supports his interpretation by describing the formation of the 
Buck Creek Consolidated school in rural Delaware County, Iowa. There, sup- 
porters of consolidation desired to build a new, progressive, Protestant place. 
But this place was largely planned by outside leaders: two pastors of the local 
Methodist Church, both from outside the community and both greatly influ- 
enced by the Country Life movement. We do not hear the actual voices of indi- 
vidual members of the church who supported consolidation or those who 
opposed it. Like the other authors, Reynolds must infer the motives of rural 
Midwesterners from contemporary newspaper accounts and legal records, 
which he supplements with interviews conducted sixty years after the events de- 
scribed. Instead of describing country people as opposing consolidation because 
they opposed outside leaders, he describes consolidation supporters as follow- 
ing charismatic leaders from the outside, not supporting it for good reasons.”° 
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My research has not uncovered quotes that reveal the importance of 
Jeffersonian democracy to country people or their opposition to outsiders. 
It likewise has not revealed intimations that anti-intellectualism, neighbor- 
hood power struggles, or place and class were the “real” reason that consol- 
idation was opposed. My sources suggest that such decisions were intensely 
local and that opposition was for intensely local reasons. When rural 
Midwesterners sat down to put on paper their reasons for opposing consol- 
idation, they wrote about local issues. They were dismayed at the prospects 
of transporting their children to school, they objected to paying higher taxes 
when they believed the education their children received was sufficient, and 
they suspected town people did not consider rural interests when they 
worked for consolidation. Perhaps the “real” reason lies in the practical 
considerations made by individual farm families: transportation, money, 
and suspicion of towns. 

The treatment accorded the rural school in the Midwestern farm press 
reveals the significant influence of progressive social reformers. Since editors 
and owners lived in large towns and cities, they were in the position to so- 
licit the opinions of educational experts and Country Life Leaders on these 
issues. Farm newspapers communicated the program of these reformers to 
country people. 

Midwestern farm newspapers also provided a forum where farmers 
could discuss these reforms. Farm papers presented progressive reformers’ 
plans for rural society and then allowed country people to respond to that 
plan. When rural Midwesterners ideas were published in farm newspapers 
as letters to the editor, it revealed that they both accepted and rejected the 
papers’ recommendations. Agricultural education seems to have been more 
popular among farmers than was rural school consolidation. Country peo- 
ple appear to have supported or opposed consolidation based on their own 
local circumstances more than overarching philosophical or socio-eco- 
nomic reasons. For whatever reason, in many rural communities the 
schoolhouse remained at the crossroads—both literally and figuratively— 
well past 1920. 


Chapter Seven 


Why Leave the Farm?”:' 


The Rural Family and the Midwestern Farm Press 


Husband and wife should be full partners in all of the work on a farm 
and should share equally in the proceeds therefrom. The husband 
should do the work on the farm and the wife should look after the 
house, and with the soapmaking, caring for the chickens, etc., she will 
have plenty to do to keep her busy. 

Husband and wife should be partners in the fullest sense of the word, 
both in planning the business necessary to successfully conduct the farm 
and in the bringing up of the children who will in the future be filling 
the stations in life the parents now fill. 


- E. E. Buck, Prairie Farmer? 


The hope of agriculture in the future lies in the boys and girls who are 
now going to school. If we can but get them to open their eyes and see 
what nature is doing around them all summer long in the formation of 
leaf, flower, and fruit, the prosperity of agriculture in the future is assured 
beyond question, no matter what political party governs the country. 


- Henry Wallace, Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer? 


An understanding of work roles within the farm family and community is 
fundamental to an understanding of rural history. Historians have long ar- 
gued that the family organized the lives of country people. Calls for histori- 
ans to consider the role of religion in rural life have only recently been made 
and have often gone unheeded. By contrast, James Henretta and John Mack 
Faragher’s calls for rural historians to study the rural family have prompted 
a series of excellent works examining the nature and role of the family in 
agriculture and country life.4 
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In the nineteenth century, farming was a family project. Gender roles 
were primarily defined by the make-up of the family. Farm men worked in 
the fields and stockyards. Farm women worked in three areas: 1) in the 
household: raising children, preparing food, sewing, and cleaning; 2) in the 
farmyard: producing poultry, dairy, and garden products for home con- 
sumption and for the market; and 3) in the fields: helping their husbands 
with livestock, planting, cultivation, and harvest. Earlier scholars made con- 
fident statements about what women did and did not do on Midwestern 
farms. More recent research, however, has pointed out the flexibility of the 
gender division of labor. It appears that the gender distribution of work 
varied greatly depending on the wealth of the farm family, the type of agri- 
culture pursued, and other factors such as ethnicity and individual inclina- 
tions.” It is clear, however, that women worked in both productive and 
reproductive roles. They produced agricultural commodities for the market 
and reproduced the farm family by keeping house and training their chil- 
dren. With the coming of mechanized and specialized farming, women’s par- 
ticipation in the production of farm commodities decreased. Reformers 
worried that women were unhappy in their roles on the farm and might en- 
courage their husbands to move to town. Farm newspapers addressed these 
changing roles and anxieties. 

Children also provided labor for the farm and household. Sons helped 
their fathers in the fields and daughters helped their mothers with housework. 
Children of both genders helped out in other areas in keeping with estab- 
lished family patterns. Farm families often educated sons to take over man- 
agement of the operation from their father, and they raised their daughters to 
be happy and successful farmers’ wives. In the early twentieth century, how- 
ever, more and more children were leaving the farm for towns or cities. This 
exodus made for anxiety among farm families and especially among country 
life observers and reformers. Farm papers also addressed this anxiety. 

This chapter will assess farm newspapers’ descriptions of the farm 
family, including women’s work on the farm and the roles of farm children. 
Midwestern farm newspapers were a conduit for social reformers’ advice on 
issues confronting the rural family, much as they had for the rural church 
and the rural school. Farm papers also provided a forum for rural 
Midwesterners to respond to these recommendations. 


FARM WOMEN AND FARM NEWSPAPERS 


Midwestern farm newspapers addressed a wide variety of issues con- 
fronting farm women. All four of the papers studied included Home depart- 
ments, usually edited by women. Home editors wrote articles about the 
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farm woman’s life and duties and selected letters from subscribers to print. 
Such letters described how readers went about their work. They explained 
how readers dealt with particular issues. In addition, all four papers printed 
feature articles about issues facing farm women and confronted those issues 
on their editorial pages. 

The treatment of the rural family by farm newspapers was not as fo- 
cused as their coverage of the rural church and the rural school. Instead, a 
number of different issues were addressed without consistent, overarching 
recommendations for the farm family. In addition, there seems to be little 
change over time in farm newspapers treatment of the issues. Five themes 
may be identified that organize the treatment of women in farm newspapers. 
First, farm newspapers called upon women to make use of labor-saving de- 
vices for the farm home by persuading their husbands to purchase such con- 
veniences. Second, just as farm newspapers called on farmers to adopt 
scientific farming practices, they enjoined farm women to put into practice 
new housekeeping methods, in keeping with the science of domestic econ- 
omy. Third, farm papers described poultry-raising as an activity especially 
suited for women and described successful women poultry raisers. Building 
on farm women’s participation in poultry raising and decision making, pa- 
pers went on to depict farm wives as the full partners of their husbands in 
the farm enterprise. Finally, farm newspapers described women who owned 
and managed farms themselves. 

The authors of farm newspaper stories and editorials were anxious 
about women’s attitudes toward their lives. Many authors feared that un- 
happy women contributed to outmigration from rural areas by encouraging 
their husbands or children to leave the farm. They gave recommendations 
for keeping farm women happy that show the influence of the Country Life 
Movement and the Domestic Economy movement of the early twentieth 
century. Midwestern rural women were selective in how they responded to 
this advice. 

The primary theme in farm newspapers coverage of farm women was 
their recommendation that they get their husbands to buy labor-saving con- 
veniences for the farm home. Henry Wallace suggested in 1910 that prosper- 
ous corn-belt farmers could afford a farm home with “furnace heat, hot air 
or hot water, sewage, hot and cold water bathroom, and some system of 
lighting other than the old-fashioned kerosene lamp.”® The Iowa 
Homestead, in addition to these conveniences, recommended that the farm 
woman be given a gas engine for washing clothes and electricity for a vac- 
uum cleaner and refrigerator.’ The Prairie Farmer argued eloquently for 
labor-saving devices: 
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Farm women must always work, and they do it willingly. But the useless 
work—the work that machinery can do so easily—ought to be taken 
from their shoulders. They will have more time to spend in doing the 
thousand and one things that make life more worth living for every- 
one—things that we men couldn’t do if we tried.® 


In addition to the conveniences given above, the Prairie Farmer suggested 
improvements to the kitchen such as windows, a long work table, a gas 
range, and a fireless cooker. The paper eventually suggested that the farm 
woman could put a car to good use. The Missouri Ruralist made similar rec- 
ommendations.’ 

The purchase of labor-saving conveniences for the rural home was one 
facet of a larger campaign for the systematic study of housekeeping that was 
alternately called domestic science, domestic economy, and home economics. !? 
Home departments in farm newspapers also supported domestic science edu- 
cation for farm girls.!! Farm papers encouraged farm women to study their 
own housekeeping in order to make it truly scientific. The Home Department 
of the Missouri Ruralist printed a series of articles by a Missouri State Institute 
Lecturer on domestic science issues. Her articles described how to cook nutri- 
tious food, save steps in the doing of housework, and clean and sanitize the 
home.!* Cooking was seen as especially important. Again, the editor of the 
Prairie Farmer poetically described the plight of the husband of a poor cook: 


It is hard for a man to keep affection alive in his soul when he has a 
heavy biscuit in his stomach. Burned steak and soggy bread have been 
the rocks on which many a happy matrimonial craft has been wrecked. 
Love and a poor digestion cannot abide in the same household, and fam- 
ily dissention and scorched beans are boon companions. 


This lament was offered in all seriousness. Authors considered cooking vital 
to the happiness of the farm family. Finally, farm papers recommended that 
farm wives use their money wisely and run their household like a business, 
organizing their work carefully and keeping written accounts. !4 

Another theme consistently addressed by farm newspapers is the ability 
of farm women to make money with poultry. In 1905 Wallaces’ Farmer as- 
serted that “As a rule women are more successful in raising chickens than are 
men. They are more careful, pay more attention to detail, and give more time 
to the work than a man would think worth while.” !> A later editorial argued 
that “One of the most difficult of the tasks of the farmer’s wife is to overcome 
the men’s inherited prejudices against poultry keeping, and to arouse their in- 
terest in it. .. . How to persuade a farmer that the chickens should be planned 
for as the rest of the flock is planned for is the problem.” 16 Many articles in the 
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other papers also described successful poultry raisers and how they had suc- 
ceeded. A feature in the Iowa Homestead praised an Illinois farm couple, the 
husband of which was “wholly carried away with what the wife is doing with 
her hens, and says she shall be offered every means that will make for her suc- 
cess, but she shall remain as the manager of them.”!” One U. S. D. A. exten- 
sion agent’s report found that eighty-one percent of ten thousand farms 
surveyed in thirty-three northern and western states kept poultry. The key role 
of poultry-keeping in the lives of Midwestern farm women (and the incomes of 
Midwestern farms) has been described by Deborah Fink.!8 

Such cooperation between farm husbands and wives was another 
theme in farm newspaper’s coverage of women’s roles in the farm operation. 
Farm papers exhorted farmers to treat their wives as partners in the farming 
enterprise, and they urged farm wives to participate in the farm decision 
making. As early as 1900, a Prairie Farmer column suggested that husband 
and wife should be full partners in the work of the farm and share proceeds 
equally. The author argued that both should cooperate in planning the farm 
operation, and each should have an equal right to money when needed. In 
addition, men should consult their wives when undertaking something im- 
portant, because sometimes the wife had a better perspective on the situa- 
tion.!? Partnership between farm men and women was also a theme in the 
Missouri Ruralist, where editor John F. Case argued in 1914 that the farm 
woman “should be an equal partner.” A 1915 feature argued that “Whether 
a man succeeds or fails depends to a large extent upon the help his wife 
gives.” The other two papers printed similar articles.2° 

Farm newspapers’ coverage of farm women, however, went beyond 
description of and recommendations for farm wives concerning their work 
in the house, in the poultry-yard, and in farm decision making. Farm news- 
papers also described the successes of women who owned and managed 
farms themselves, especially in feature stories. Laura Ingalls Wilder wrote 
for the Missouri Ruralist of Mrs. C. A. Durnell of Mansfield, Missouri, who 
“Reclaimed a Farm, Built a House in the Wilderness, and Learned the Secret 
of Contentment.”2! Several Prairie Farmer articles described unnamed 
women farm operators who made thousands of dollars on their investment 
in Illinois land.22 A Wallaces’ Farmer feature profiled Mrs. M. D. Longshore 
and her single daughters Caroline and Marie, who together operated a four 
hundred acre farm in Dallas County, Iowa: 


This is a short story concerning three lowa women who are really farm- 
ing—not playing at it. They do not dress up in men’s clothes and pose 
for their pictures for magazines and sensational dailies. They do not 
drive out to the farm late in the morning, putter around for an hour or 
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two, and then drive back for tea at the country club. They farm. They 
farm just as men do and just as successfully.*? 


The piece described how the women cared for their hogs during a cold snap 
the previous winter, shrewdly bought cows to feed and sell, and chose a good 
crop rotation for their fields. The Iowa Homestead printed several editori- 
als arguing that women could farm as well as men and should be encouraged 
to do so.?4 

In presenting this description of farm newspapers coverage of rural 
women, one should not assume that all of their depictions were positive. 
Farm newspapers’ calls for farmers to purchase labor-saving devices for 
their wives and to make their wives full partners in the farm enterprise sug- 
gest that many farmers did not do these things. Still, writers were optimistic 
that the best farmers would take their advice and make life better for their 
wives, just as they were optimistic about the success of all of their recom- 
mendations. 

Relatively few articles touched on the darker side of rural marriages by 
addressing rural divorce or domestic violence. Articles in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
the Iowa Homestead, and the Missouri Ruralist all condemn divorce, but 
they also suggest that it was relatively uncommon in rural areas. A 1911 ed- 
itorial in Wallaces’ Farmer goes so far as to give five reasons why there were 
so few divorces in the country: 1) the importance of the farmer’s wife to the 
farm’s operation, 2) courtship conducted under church and neighborhood 
scrutiny, 3) church weddings where a pastor explains the solemnity of the 
contract, 4) farmers’ lack of need to fit in with high society by changing 
wives, and 5) the peace and quiet afforded by the country. Most likely this 
was an overly optimistic view of rural marriages.*> The darkest side of rural 
marriages—domestic violence in farm homes—was never mentioned by 
farm newspapers.¢ 

The ideas of Country Life reformers influenced farm newspapers’ ad- 
vice to rural husbands and wives about their families, much like those ideas 
influenced farm papers’ recommendations for the rural church and the rural 
school. Country Life leaders were very concerned for the farm woman’s hap- 
piness on the farm. They worried that dissatisfied women might encourage 
their husbands or children to leave the farm for life in town. The Report of 
the Country Life Commission offered a number of suggestions to improve 
the farm woman’s lot. The commission recommended that farmers purchase 
labor-saving devices for their wives as soon as it was economically possible 
for the family. It also called for the teaching of domestic science in the school 
so that women would be equipped to run their households efficiently.’ 
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Midwestern farm newspapers communicated these ideas to rural 
Midwesterners. 

The burgeoning domestic economy movement also influenced these 
recommendations. During the Progressive Era, teachers at agricultural col- 
leges, farmers’ institute lecturers, and bureaucrats in state departments of 
agriculture and the U. S. D. A. came to advocate the scientific study of 
housekeeping. Their recommendations were issued in bulletins, printed in 
books, and eventually taken to farm families directly by home extension 
agents. It is clear that farm newspapers also acted as conduits for these 
ideas.7® 

Farm newspapers went well beyond the recommendations of the 
Country Life Movement and the closely-related Domestic Economy move- 
ment. The Country Life Commission’s Report does not mention the 
women’s work in agricultural production, be it poultry, dairying, garden, or 
management of farms. That farm newspapers provided a broader picture of 
women’s work in the farm operation suggests that they had a more complete 
view of the entire life of the farm family. 

This broad view of what women contributed to the farm enterprise is 
an important feature of Midwestern farm newspapers’ coverage of women’s 
roles. They did not recommend that women restrict themselves to house- 
keeping pursuits or that they should concentrate solely on domestic achieve- 
ments. Even in the early twentieth century, the withdrawal of women’s labor 
from farm production was impossible for most Midwestern farm families. 
While publications such as the new magazines of the 1890s and 1900s pro- 
moted views of women as primarily as domestic consumers,”? farm newspa- 
pers recognized that in rural areas, they continued to be producers. Mary 
Neth and Katherine Jellison have both traced a drive among agricultural in- 
stitutions such as agricultural colleges, farm newspapers, and the U. S. D. A. 
to define men as the decision-makers in farm operations and women as do- 
mestic consumers. The Country Life and domestic economy movements cer- 
tainly suggest a move towards domesticity. The farm newspapers examined 
for this project, however, do not reflect these sentiments. Furthermore, Neth 
and Jellison’s descriptions are mainly of developments in the 1920s 
prompted by the stress of agricultural depression. During the more prosper- 
ous first two decades of the century, farm newspapers described farm 
women as an integral part of the agricultural operation and recommended 
that they be treated as such.?” 

The response to these recommendations, as in the other areas of social 
advice given by farm newspapers, was mixed. Letters to the editor printed 
in farm papers provide an even more complete view of women’s position in 
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the farm family in the early twentieth century. Many letters supported the 
adoption of labor-saving devices. “A Farmer’s Wife” wrote to Wallaces’ 
Farmer that while she had been raised in town, she enjoyed being a farmer’s 
wife because she had a variety of work and her husband had provided run- 
ning water, a bathroom, a furnace, and an ice house for her convenience.?! 
Numerous letters appeared in Home departments that gave housekeeping 
tips and ways to do household chores more efficiently or easily. 
Correspondents to several papers also encouraged the raising of poultry by 
women, telling their own success stories in the process.?2 

In addition, there are several letters from women who managed their 
own farms. Mrs. Theodore Saxon told Wallaces’ Farmer that she knew how 
to do all the work of the farm so that she could intelligently supervise her 
male hired help or step in and do the work herself if necessary.’ A “Farmer 
Bachelor Girl” wrote to the Ruralist that her life as a woman farmer was 
happy. While she worked hard, she was independent. She concluded, “Of 
course I am an old maid and run things as I please, which makes any woman 
happy. .. . I think it is the married women that are unhappy on the farms, 
and no wonder.”34 

This letter suggests that in the area of husband-wife relations, the real- 
ities of rural Midwestern life were not always as farm newspapers described 
them. While a number of letter writers agreed with farm papers that farm 
couples should be partners in the farm enterprise, they sometimes described 
situations that fell far short of this ideal. One noted, “there is certainly some- 
thing very pitiful and discouraging in being a worthless farmer’s wife.” Her 
husband took the money she made from the poultry and garden and did not 
allow her a say in how the farm was run. Another spoke of a grumbling hus- 
band. A third complained, “I have known wives who have tried for years by 
every gentle means known to the sex to win a little affection or even appre- 
ciation from a husband and utterly fail” and wondered if divorce was never 
to be an option. Many women were more concerned with how they were 
treated by their husbands than whether they got household conveniences.>» 
Other writers, however, repeated the farm papers’ assertions that they were 
full partners in the farm operation. One Prairie Farmer correspondent as- 
serted that “on a farm the wife is quite as important as the husband.” An en- 
tire page of letters in the Missouri Ruralist argued for the importance of the 
farm woman to the farm operation.*¢ 

Social histories of the period address women’s reception of the coun- 
try life movement and the domestic economy movement, but several offer 
contrasting interpretations. David Danbom depicted rural women as resist- 
ing the recommendations of domestic science experts because the experts 
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were outsiders. In addition, Mary Neth and Katherine Jellison have de- 
scribed rural women as opposing the adoption of labor-saving conveniences, 
although they were pressured to do so.” Marilyn Irvin Holt and Dorothy 
Schwieder, on the other hand, argue that farm women embraced the innova- 
tions that they thought would make their lives easier.>® 

The evidence from farm newspapers supports the conclusions of Holt 
and Schwieder. Farm women welcomed systematic ways of doing house- 
work and mechanical conveniences when they felt that they would lessen 
their work. They embraced farm newspapers’ promotion of poultry work 
and agreed that women could manage farms. Farm women supported the 
idea of the farm marriage as a partnership in the running of the farm, but 
they also provided descriptions where the ideal was not met. Farm women 
selectively adapted the program of domestic economy delivered through 
farm newspapers; they did not resist it completely.°? 


COMMUNITY-BUILDING IN THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


While farm newspaper editors and writers worried publicly about keeping 
farm women happy in the country, farm newspapers themselves were creat- 
ing an important space for the formation of communities of rural women. 
Cultural historians have described “communities of print” where geograph- 
ically scattered groups of people are brought together by print publica- 
tions.?? In a similar way, readers of farm newspapers were able to use farm 
papers to create communities. 

The primary location for such communities was the Home depart- 
ment. Home departments devoted a significant amount of space to letters 
from readers about issues of concern to country people. At times, other read- 
ers responded to ideas and positions voiced in letters. Their letters might in 
turn bring a response from the original letter-writer. Some departments fea- 
tured letters from a number of correspondents on a regular basis. Every 
week the same group of several dozen women (and some men) wrote not 
only to discuss issues of importance to farm women but also to comment on 
happenings in their lives, in their families, and in their neighborhoods. In 
time, these interactions became actual communities. Home editors encour- 
aged readers to express themselves and correspondents wrote about a vari- 
ety of issues, including the happenings of their daily lives. 

The Home Department of the Iowa Homestead between 1895 and 
1915 created just such a community. The pattern for the department was set 
by Velma Caldwell Melville of Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, department editor 
from 1895 to 1898. Each week most of the material in the department was 
printed under the title “Among Ourselves.” Between three and ten letters 
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from readers appeared in this space. Melville introduced and commented 
on most of them. Regular correspondents included Margery Barnes, 
Margaret Flindt, Mrs. A. H. Seaman, and about fifteen others. The column 
was filled out with occasional or one-time letter-writers. In 1898, Melville 
left and the new, unnamed editor added an introduction to the department 
titled “With the Editor.” Several subsequent editors continued “Among 
Ourselves” and “With the Editor.” These columns in the Home 
Department were discontinued in 1916. After the middle of that year, the 
department offered more advice to farm women and less space for discus- 
sion and community building.*! 

In the 1890s, correspondents to the “Hearts and Homes” department 
of Wallaces’ Farmer turned its community of readers into an actual organi- 
zation: the Daughters of Ceres. Nancy Wallace, the wife of the first Henry 
Wallace, edited the “Hearts and Homes” department from 1895 to shortly 
before her death in 1909. From the beginning of the department, Nancy 
Wallace had encouraged the formation of local rural women’s clubs. In late 
1896, one correspondent suggested that a statewide organization of rural 
women’s clubs be formed. Nancy Wallace suggested the name “Daughters of 
Ceres” in January of 1897, and in several months two chapters had been 
formed. The state organization was officially constituted at a meeting in the 
Wallaces’ Farmer tent at the Iowa State Fair in September of that year. By 
1910, seven chapters existed, and the state organization held yearly meet- 
ings in the Wallaces’ Farmer tent at the state fair. Women from the various 
chapters met, presented papers, and visited.*4 

By the 1910s, such communities in Home departments of Midwestern 
farm newspapers were much rarer. In the Prairie Farmer, the Girls and 
Children’s departments had created small-scale communities briefly between 
1895 and 1900. Much of Prairie Farmer’s Home department, however, had 
always been instructions delivered by the editor of the department or other 
writers. This focus on the giving of advice continued after the turn of the 
century. Furthermore, “Hearts and Homes” in Wallaces’ Farmer became a 
much more didactic department after the death of Nancy Wallace in 1909, 
and the Homestead discontinued “Among Ourselves” in 1916. The Home 
department of the Missouri Ruralist never approached the level of commu- 
nity achieved in the Homestead or Wallaces.’ 

These communities seem to have developed and flourished outside of 
farm newspapers’ program to keep women on the farm by improving rural 
life. In fact, it appears that as agitation for social reforms increased in the 
1910s, Home departments were increasingly used to communicate recom- 
mendations for making the life of the rural family better. But while they do 
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not appear to be part of farm newspapers’ program for the improvement of 
rural life, it is probable that they did in fact improve the lives of some rural 
Midwesterners substantially. Rural women who did not have access to a 
local women’s club or other neighborhood institution could find a sympa- 
thetic ear by writing to the home department of their farm newspaper. 
Thousands of letters attest to rural women’s interest in building community 
with other women. Ironically, at the same time that farm newspaper editors 
worried about keeping rural women satisfied in the country, they discontin- 
ued a departmental pattern that must have provided satisfaction to many 
rural women. 


FARM CHILDREN AND FARM NEWSPAPERS 


Children were also vital to the Midwestern farm operation. Throughout the 
nineteenth century, their labor in the household, in the barnyard, and in the 
fields was economically necessary for survival on the frontier and for a gen- 
eration afterward. As survival became more certain during the early years of 
the twentieth century, their labor became less indispensable on some farms, 
but nearly all farm children continued to work in some capacity. 

Children were trained from an early age to do a variety of chores. As 
they grew older, the gender division of labor was applied to boys and girls 
in differing configurations, depending on the same variables described 
above: wealth, type of farm, ethnicity, and familial expectations. For the 
most part, however, boys helped their fathers in the fields and feed lots, girls 
helped their mothers in the house, farmyard, and garden. At the turn of the 
twentieth century, city people were beginning to view their children as eco- 
nomically useless but emotionally priceless; as a result, many supported such 
measures as prohibitions of child labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws. While country people were certainly emotionally attached to their chil- 
dren, they continued to view children as economically valuable and to make 
use of their labor in production.*# 

At the turn of the twentieth early, however, the beginnings of outmi- 
gration from Midwestern rural areas turned Country Life leaders’ attention 
to the lives of children. At least some of the sons and daughters of farmers 
were forsaking the countryside to seek their fortune in towns and cities. 
Social reformers proposed a number of solutions to this problem.44 Farm 
newspapers communicated their recommendations to rural Midwesterners. 
Authors advised farm boys and farm girls to stay on the farm. Farm news- 
papers instructed their parents in why they left the farm and what could be 
done to stop the exodus. Farm newspapers treated young men and women 
in different articles with different emphases and arguments. 
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Farm Boys 


The pattern of farm newspapers’ coverage of young men leaving the farm is 
similar to their coverage of the rural church.*> Before 1905, editorials in sev- 
eral of the four farm newspapers noted that more farm boys were choosing 
town over rural occupations, but they maintained that it was up to the indi- 
vidual boy to decide. After that year, however, farm newspapers increasingly 
described the movement as a crisis. Editorials and articles presented argu- 
ments for staying on the farm, reasons children left the farm, and ways to 
keep them on the farm. 

In 1901, the editor of the Iowa Homestead argued that it was good 
that not all farm boys stayed on the farm, for the departure of talent from 
rural areas strengthened urban areas. “Nature never intended that they 
should [stay],” he argued. “It is the fresh, vigorous blood from the country 
that keeps up the brains in the city. Were it not for this constant infusion of 
fresh blood, cities would degenerate.”*© The author argued that all farm 
boys should get as much education as possible, so that they will be equipped 
either to get into college, to obtain a good job off the farm, or to be an in- 
telligent farmer. It was left up to the boy to make the choice. Similar senti- 
ments are found in several other Homestead editorials before 1904.47 Henry 
Wallace echoed these comments in Wallaces’ Farmer, even arguing that it 
would be a misfortune if all farm boys stayed in the country. “The rural dis- 
tricts would soon be over-populated while the urban or city districts would 
decline in energy and power for lack of being constantly supplemented by 
the fresh blood from the farm. ”48 Wallace was confident that farm boys who 
moved to the city would succeed because their training on the farm taught 
them industry, economy, truthfulness, and uprightness.*? 

A counter-current of advice to farm boys to stay on the farm also ap- 
peared in Midwestern farm papers, however. G. W. Clark argued in the Prairie 
Farmer that farm boys should stay in the country and farm. “It is very rare that 
a farmer’s boy who goes to the city ever rises very high in the scale of fortune,” 
he wrote.*” An article in the Missouri Ruralist compared the farm work with 
factory work. The author admitted that farm work sometimes was drudgery, 
that some mornings there might not be enough light, and that some farm fa- 
thers might be hard to work for. But the article contended that factory work 
was always drudgery, that many factories never had sufficient light to work by, 
and that many employers were as bad or worse than parents. Even the Iowa 
Homestead printed an article in 1902 that supported life on the farm at the ex- 
pense of life in the city, noting the latter’s overcrowded labor market and run- 
down tenement buildings. The author argued that those who had a good farm 
upbringing should stay on the farm.’ 
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After 1905, farm newspapers united in their campaign to keep the sons 
of farmers on the farm. Articles described the possibility of continued rural 
population loss as a crisis. Continued outmigration was seen as harmful 
both for those country people who left and for the areas they left behind. 
Editors and other authors gave a number of ways to encourage farm boys to 
remain on the farm. Farm papers promoted the teaching of agriculture in 
rural schools. They argued that farmers should give their sons aspects of the 
operation to run by themselves in order to make their own money. Finally, 
they asserted that improvement of the farm surroundings helped to keep 
boys in the country. 

Farm newspapers’ promotion of agricultural education as a way of 
keeping one’s children on the farm is described in detail in chapter six. Farm 
newspapers gave detailed instructions for how to include agriculture in the 
rural school curriculum. The Jowa Homestead argued that agricultural ed- 
ucation encouraged farm boys’ natural desire to do even better than their 
parents had done. Such education opened boys’ minds to ways they could 
surpass their father’s achievements on the farm and spurred them to ever 
greater accomplishments. If their natural impulses towards farm work were 
discouraged, they would become discontented and might be lost to the coun- 
try.©* The Prairie Farmer’s Rex Beresford offered an eloquent argument for 
agricultural education: 


The boy who becomes imbued with the spirit of the country, whose eyes 
are opened to the possibilities of the farm; and whose brain is trained to 
take advantage of those opportunities—that boy will never leave the 
farm for an uncertain existence in the city. His training in agriculture 
and in the appreciation of things natural will increase many fold, his 
value to himself, his neighbor and to society.’ 


While many Midwesterners kept their children away from school to work on 
the farm, farm newspapers suggested that the teaching of agriculture helped 
to keep boys from leaving for town. Farm newspapers also instructed farm- 
ers to give their sons a portion of the operation to call their own. Authors ar- 
gued that farm boys should be given some way to make money for 
themselves, for earning their own money developed their sense of responsi- 
bility and made them more excited about becoming a farmer. Articles sug- 
gested that boys be given a calf, pig, or lamb to raise and sell. Such a project 
not only taught them about the care of stock, but it also instructed them in 
the value of money. As for older children, farmers might rent them a small 
plot of land on which to plant, cultivate, fertilize, and harvest the crop of 
their choice. The Prairie Farmer argued that “training of this kind is worth 
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more to him than a course in a business college. It is the kind of training that 
develops character and makes good farmers.”°* Other editorials rebuked 
farmers for giving their children stock to raise and then not allowing them to 
keep the proceeds. In 1915, the Homestead printed a letter from such an ag- 
grieved son, and James M. Pierce vented his fury against the boy’s father.°° 

Finally, farm newspapers argued that country people needed to make 
the farm more attractive to their boys. Making country life appealing en- 
compassed many different types of recommendations. Some suggested that 
farmers lessen the work they required of their sons so that they would not 
become disgusted with farm work.°® Others supported social activities such 
as farm youth clubs.3” Still others recommended that the farm home itself be 
made more attractive, with more comfortable rooms, more reading matter, 
and additional time for leisure.°® Writers hoped that such improvements in 
rural life would encourage boys to view the country positively. Then they 
would not leave for the unknown benefits of the city. 

Thus, Midwestern farm newspapers spent a few years arguing both for 
the necessity of young men staying on the farm and for letting the decision 
up to their best judgment. By 1905, however, writers for farm papers had 
come to see migration from rural areas as a crisis, and directed their efforts 
towards keeping farm boys from leaving the country. 


Farm Girls 


While farm newspapers were conflicted about the necessity of farm boys 
staying on the farm for a time, they exhibited no such ambivalence about 
girls leaving the country. All four farm newspapers saw female outmigration 
as an unmitigated disaster, not only for the rural community but also for the 
girls themselves. No articles or editorials suggested that it was up to individ- 
ual young women whether they stayed on the farm or moved to a city. Their 
consistent message was that young women raised on a farm should stay in 
the country. 

Farm newspapers attempted to persuade young women to stay on 
the farm in several ways. Farm papers rehearsed the advantages of living 
in the country. A Prairie Farmer article by “Aunt Belle” described farm 
girls as enjoying a quieter life, better air, tastier food, more sleep, more 
opportunities for study, and a more wholesome occupation than girls 
growing up in the city. She concluded, “the average country girl has a far 
better chance of becoming a healthy, happy, useful woman than the aver- 
age city girl... .” Editorials in the Missouri Ruralist endorsed these sen- 
timents.°? Farm papers also described the dangers facing girls who moved 
to the city. Several authors mentioned the threat of falling into the hands 
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of a prostitution ring. Other writers asserted that too many rural girls 
only considered the bright side of urban living. Henry Wallace cautioned 
girls not to think only of the cash wages of factory workers, department 
store clerks, and office workers. He wanted them to consider the long 
hours of hard work, the aching backs and sore feet, and the daily grind 
these laborers endured.®° 

Farm newspapers suggested three major ways parents could work to 
keep their daughters on the farm. The first two are almost identical to rec- 
ommendations for farm boys: they advised teaching domestic science in 
rural schools and giving the farm girl a way to make her own money. Third, 
farm papers called on rural families and communities to provide rural social 
events for their daughters. Country entertainment, authors argued, kept 
them from desiring the activities of the town. 

Farm newspapers supported domestic science education for girls, just 
as they promoted agricultural education for farm boys. Authors argued that 
classes in sewing, cooking, cleaning, and systematic household management 
prepared them for their future careers as farm wives. Domestic science edu- 
cation also fostered enthusiasm for housekeeping. Authors hoped that the 
thought involved in being a farm woman might make staying on the farm a 
more attractive proposition. In addition, a woman could make real material 
improvements to her own and her husbands life.®! 

As they had recommended for young men, farm papers advised that 
farm families could keep their young women on the farm by giving them a 
way to make their own money. One article suggested that girls should be 
paid for chores around the house. Another encouraged mothers to give their 
daughters charge of a garden plot or some hens to look after. Furthermore, 
mothers should allow their girls to keep the proceeds from the vegetables or 
eggs. A third advocated the sale of canned goods, homemade bread, and 
poultry products. These recommendations matched farm papers arguments 
that boys should be given a way to make their own money. Authors argued 
that girls who had such opportunities became excited about the possibilities 
available to them in the country.® 

Finally, farm newspapers asserted that country people must provide 
social events for their daughters to keep them on the farm. The Prairie 
Farmer argued that without social opportunities, girls would be drawn to 
towns and cities.6? Articles in Wallaces’ Farmer suggested that rural neigh- 
borhoods could sponsor picnics, box lunches, and other events to provide 
variety in the farm family’s life. In addition, the rural school should sponsor 
domestic science clubs. The paper reported on one such successful club in 
Mahaska county.®* The editor of the Missouri Ruralist worried that girls left 
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the farm “because of what is termed ‘the deadly monotony of rural life.’”®5 
But the paper looked forward to a better future: 


With the dawning of the era of universal good roads the social pleasures 
and comforts of farm life will be greatly enhanced for both old and 
young; but in the meantime our girls, as well as our boys, should be made 
to realize that their pleasure and welfare are receiving consideration.®® 


By the 1910s, Midwestern farm newspapers were united in their support for 
efforts to keep young people—both men and women—on the farm. 

While the Report of the Country Life Commission did not mention the 
place of farm children specifically, the issue is addressed indirectly in the 
Report’s recommendations concerning rural schools. The overall tone of the 
report also suggests the belief of its writers that the movement of country 
people to urban areas must be stopped for the good of the country. The ques- 
tion of young people moving away from farms was also referenced in the 
conclusion to the report. 


We need young people of quality, energy, capacity, aspiration, and convic- 
tion, who will live in the open country as permanent residents on farms. 
... It will be well for us as a people if we recognize the opportunity for use- 
fulness in the open country and consider that there is a call for service.®” 


The campaign to keep farm children on the farm was thus part of the coun- 
try life program for revitalizing rural areas. Midwestern farm newspapers 
communicated this campaign to rural Midwesterners. 


READERS’ RESPONSES 


Letters to the editor can be used to gauge the response of readers to these 
recommendations about keeping farm boys and girls in the country. Most 
of the letters that addressed the crisis of youth outmigration agreed with 
farm papers that children should be encouraged to stay on the farm. 
Correspondents repeatedly asserted that the city was no place for country- 
bred youth. One letter to the Iowa Homestead put it graphically: 


There are a thousand and one things to degrade and dwarf the mind and 
body of a city lad that the country boy never dreams of until he has been 
caught in the cobweb of the city’s allurements, upon which every coun- 
try boy should turn his back with disgust.®° 


Other letters agreed that parents should strive to keep their children in the 
country.’ 
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Readers also endorsed most of farm papers’ methods for keeping chil- 
dren on the farm. One recommendation that correspondents supported 
heartily was that farm children be given responsibility for one aspect of the 
operation and be allowed to keep the profits from their effort. After review- 
ing the reasons that boys left for the city, “A Young Farmer” gave this pre- 
scription for retaining them for the farm: 


Then give the boy a chance to have something of his own. It will increase 
his interest in the work and keep his thoughts at home more perhaps 
than anything else. Nor will it greatly decrease the receipts of the farm. 
... And when they are sold encourage the boy to spend the money judi- 
ciously and profitably, part of it for his own clothes, and he will feel 
more independent and manly.” 


Similar letters appeared in three of the four Midwestern farm newspapers 
studied.’! Wallaces’ Farmer also carried letters that supported less work for 
farm boys and additional social events for all farm children.” 

The only method that readers opposed with any regularity was agricul- 
tural education in rural schools. Correspondents objected to school instruc- 
tion in agriculture because they thought that rural schools should teach the 
basics (reading, writing, and mathematics) and that agricultural instruction 
could be better provided at home. By contrast to this opposition, the teach- 
ing of domestic science in rural schools was praised in letters that addressed 
keeping young women in the country. Mrs. C. E. Fuller wrote to Wallaces’ 
Farmer that young women would stay in the country if they were taught how 
to make a home and given an enjoyable social life. Arthur Cromwell sup- 
ported giving practical education to girls at all levels of the rural schools.”? 

From social histories, however, it is clear that despite the best efforts of 
Country Life reformers and farm newspapers, the exodus from farms con- 
tinued. Some of this migration was the result of agricultural realities. With 
the coming of machinery and other farm labor-saving devices, fewer farm- 
ers were required to raise crops or livestock on the same amount of land. In 
addition, between 1900 and 1920, high prices for agricultural commodities 
drove up land prices. As a result, it became increasingly difficult for sons 
who were not given land by their fathers to climb the “agricultural ladder” 
from hired hand to renter to landowner. “Excess” sons and daughters had 
little choice but to leave the farm for jobs in towns or the city.”4 

In addition, some families hoped for better things for their children 
than to stay on the farm. They worked to get their children the best educa- 
tion possible, making sure that their children finished high school and sent 
them to college.” One such farming family was that of Arnold J. Burge, a 
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native of Johnson County, Iowa. Burge received his medical degree from the 
State University of Iowa. After studying in Berlin and Vienna, he returned to 
teach surgery at the University of lowa. Henry C. Taylor, after receiving his 
Masters degree in agriculture from the Iowa State Agricultural College, told 
his father that he would be happy to come home and run the farm. His fa- 
ther replied, “You are well prepared for far more important work, and there 
are plenty of people to run farms.” Taylor became a professor at the 
University of Wisconsin and later the Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at the U. S. D. A. Farm newspaper authors roundly criticized 
those who encouraged their children to leave the farm.” These families 
demonstrate that not all those who left the country did so because they were 
dissatisfied with farming or rural life. Parents directed some to leave, directly 
or indirectly. 


At the turn of the twentieth century, Midwestern farm newspapers 
printed many recommendations aimed at keeping family members satisfied 
so that they would stay on the farm. This treatment reflected the position of 
the Middle West during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries: 
both the region and the United States in general were in the midst of a de- 
mographic transition. 

The stories of the men and women who left the farm in order to move 
to towns and cities during these years are intensely aimed at keeping family 
members satisfied so that they would stay on the farm. At times an entire fam- 
ily made the decision: sometimes because economic or agricultural conditions 
required the move, sometimes because they took advantage of economic, so- 
cial, or educational opportunities. At other times, it was an individual deci- 
sion made by a son or daughter who saw greater life opportunities off the 
farm. But those who left rural areas were not represented in farm newspapers. 
Ironically, authors who had moved to cities to pursue careers in journalism 
wrote numerous editorials and articles to encourage farmers to remain in the 
country. Readers who corresponded with farm newspapers appear to have 
agreed with the paper’s editors and writers. Authors of letters to the editor as- 
serted that farm life was better than life in the city, and that they hoped to 
keep their children on the farm by providing them with agricultural opportu- 
nities and better living conditions. In this case it seems that readers largely 
embraced the message of farm newspapers. The exodus from rural areas con- 
tinued, however, meaning that farm newspapers failed to reach those likely to 
leave the farm and failed to give them a voice on their pages. 


Conclusion 
“Good Farming—Clear Thinking— 
Right Living” 


The Uses of Midwestern Farm Newspapers 


The regional, general farm newspaper was a significant part of rural 
Midwesterners’ lives in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The years between 1895 and 1920 were years of expansion for Midwestern 
farm newspapers, just as they were years of prosperity for rural 
Midwesterners. On average the newspapers studied in this project tripled 
the number of pages they printed. Advertisements became larger and more 
elaborate and took up more space in the paper. Farm newspapers reached 
out to as many country people as they could, and the papers’ subscription 
lists grew accordingly. Together the circulation of the farm newspapers stud- 
ied increased nearly seven-fold in twenty-five years. 

Large percentages of the rural population in Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missouri subscribed to one of these four Midwestern farm papers. The pa- 
pers kept their readers and reached out to new subscribers with low prices, 
club arrangements, premiums, and other inducements. Farm newspapers 
aimed for an audience of all different types of farmers: tenants and landown- 
ers, marginal and wealthy, diversified and cash crop. Editors claimed that 
they reached all of these groups. My research indicates that they were cor- 
rect: farmers were the main recipients of general farm newspapers, and 
farmers of all types subscribed. 

Farm newspapers covered both agricultural issues and social issues. 
Numerous editorials and articles offered recommendations concerning the 
character and role of the rural church, the rural school, and the farm family. 
These recommendations were heavily influenced by reform movements at 
the turn of the twentieth century: the Country Life movement, the Social 
Gospel, educational reform, and domestic economy. Progressive reformers 
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provided both ideas and inspiration to the editors and other writers for farm 
newspapers. Farm papers brought reformers’ instructions for a better coun- 
try life into the homes of rural Midwesterners. 

The editors and publishers of farm newspapers had often been born in 
the country but had left farming for careers in journalism. They usually 
moved to the cities where their papers were published. As a result, they iden- 
tified more with the reformers who addressed rural audiences than with the 
recipients of their advice. Publishers were wealthy and were far removed 
from the farm, often having left it early in life. Editors attempted to keep in 
closer touch with farmers. But while some editors managed a farm or lived 
part-time in a rural neighborhood to better understand farm families, my re- 
search suggests that these efforts made little difference in their outlook. Both 
editors and publishers embraced Progressive ideas for the revitalization of 
country life. Farm newspapers thus became a key element in the communi- 
cation of reform recommendations to rural Midwesterners. 

Farm newspapers did not only act as conduits for reformers’ ideas, 
however. They were different than other “agricultural institutions” such as 
agricultural colleges, experiment stations, rural sociologists, state depart- 
ments of agriculture, and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
These institutions existed solely to instruct farmers in what to do.! The farm 
press did more than merely present reformers’ ideas to farmers. By printing 
letters from their readership, farm papers provided a forum for country peo- 
ple to respond to reformers’ recommendations. While such responses must 
be treated carefully, they do provide glimpses of how rural Midwesterners 
viewed farm newspapers’ advice. The interactions between farm newspapers 
and their readers suggest that farm newspaper editors and publishers pre- 
sented a program for rural change that was only partially shared by their 
readers. Rural Midwesterners selectively adapted those recommendations 
that were in harmony with their vision of rural life. 

Farm newspapers’ recommended both old and new roles for the coun- 
try church. They instructed rural congregants that they should make their 
churches the social centers of their communities and that they should coop- 
erate with churches of other denominations. It appears that many rural 
Midwesterners embraced the rural church’s traditional role as a center of so- 
cial activity but rejected the new idea that churches of different denomina- 
tions should federate. Farmers also resisted farm papers’ agitation for 
consolidation of rural schools. Country people rejected rural school consol- 
idation for local and traditional reasons: because they believed their one- 
room schools were good enough and because they opposed transportation 
of their children far from home. Finally, farm women were practical in their 
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response to farm newspapers’ recommendations for their comfort. They 
adopted what they believed would lessen their work. Thus, not only were 
farmers’ decisions about their relationship to modernity guided by tradition, 
they were also shaped by their vision of the future. Rural Midwesterners’ vi- 
sion of the future, however, did not always match the vision of farm news- 
papers’ publishers, editors, or other staff. 

These conclusions provide answers to some of the questions posed in 
the introduction. They help us consider why rural Midwesterners subscribed 
to farm newspapers and how they used the publications. More specifically, 
since country people rejected much of what turn-of-the-century farm news- 
papers promoted, why did they continue to subscribe at ever-increasing rates 
throughout the period? 

Two possible explanations are offered by journalism studies and media 
theory. One is that while farm newspapers did not influence what rural 
Midwesterners thought, farm papers did help to determine the issues that 
country people thought about. This concept is called “agenda-setting.”* 
Agenda-setting research has focused on the ability of news sources to direct 
public attention to particular political issues.> Stuart Shulman has applied 
agenda-setting theory to farm newspapers, arguing that United States farm 
papers were a major cause of the passage of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 
1916.4 In the 1990s, some scholars began to question the appropriateness of 
the concept, while others have broadened the meaning of the concept to in- 
clude other areas in which news media may influence the thinking of their 
readers or viewers.’ It is plausible to think that farm newspapers directed 
what rural Midwesterners thought about, even though they were unable to 
direct actual attitudes or behavior. For this reason, even the negative re- 
sponses to farm newspapers’ recommendations—about rural school consol- 
idation, for instance—reflect farm papers’ power to get country people to 
consider an issue, regardless of the papers’ ultimate ability to persuade their 
readership. 

A second possible answer emerges from a view of mass communica- 
tion as ritual rather than as transmission of information. In this under- 
standing, publications exist not to impart information, but to represent a 
community’s shared beliefs. As articulated by James Carey, newspapers give 
a reader “not pure information but a portrayal of the contending forces in 
the world. . . . Newspapers do not operate as a source of effects or func- 
tions but as dramatically satisfying, which is not to say pleasing, presenta- 
tions of what the world at root is. . . . It is a presentation of reality that gives 
life an overall form, order and tone.” Farm newspapers repeatedly provided 
rural Midwesterners with a description of the hardships that faced them, 
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but reassured them that these hardships could be overcome. Farmers may 
have subscribed to and read farm newspapers less for their specific content 
and more for the community created by knowing others were dealing with 
the same situations.® 

Closely tied to this understanding of communication are the actual 
communities built by farm newspapers. Farm newspapers may have enjoyed 
high circulation while presenting unpopular ideas because they provided 
space for community-building. Communities created in the Home 
Department were very satisfying to their participants. They provided rural 
women with an opportunity to discuss whatever they liked, including agri- 
cultural issues, domestic challenges, and neighborhood happenings. Similar 
communities appeared from time to time in other departments of farm news- 
papers when a core of correspondents wrote regularly, answered each 
other’s questions, and discussed the same topics. The power of print to cre- 
ate such communities is a third way to explain farm newspapers’ appeal to 
country people during the period. 

Another answer is that rural Midwesterners may have received farm 
newspapers primarily for their agricultural information and not for their 
advice about social life at all. In their records, rural readers noted using 
farm newspapers’ agricultural information much more than papers’ rec- 
ommendations for cultural transformation. In the terms of Wallaces’ 
Farmer’s motto, they were more interested in the papers’ information 
about “Good Farming” than they were in their prescriptions for “Right 
Living.” Some farmers may have been interested in farm papers’ agricul- 
tural advice as a matter of survival, of finding ways to make enough money 
with the resources they had to remain in farming. For others, farm news- 
papers may have provided information to help them maximize the returns 
on their investment in land and capital. Thomas Leonard has asserted that 
all readers of print journalism are editors, choosing what they will read 
and what they will not.” It is likely that in addition to selectively adapting 
the ideas communicated by farm newspapers, rural Midwesterners selec- 
tively read their papers, ignoring articles that were not of interest or with 
which they disagreed. 

A final explanation for the popularity of farm newspapers among all 
levels of rural Midwesterners was farm papers’ efforts to reach out to all 
country people. Relatively low subscription prices meant that all farmers 
could afford at least one farm newspaper. Some rural Midwesterners sub- 
scribed or continued to subscribe to get the premiums offered, to partici- 
pate in the contests held, or to get the discounted price on other 
publications. Finally, some country people, like William H. Mills, worked 
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to secure subscribers as a way of making extra money. All of these efforts 
increased the readership of general Midwestern farm newspapers, even 
though all of their contents might not always have been popular. 

This variety of explanations for the continued popularity of Mid- 
western farm newspapers in the face of opposition to their social program 
suggests that Rural Midwesterners at the beginning of the twentieth century 
were complex people. As one rural historian has noted, country people may 
be “the last remaining human agents to be recognized as [complex] by the 
new social history.”® Their reading habits were surprisingly eclectic, for 
their records suggest that they read books and periodicals that were aimed 
at vastly different audiences. Rural Midwesterners lived in the midst of de- 
mographic, economic, and social transformations during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Motivated by both tradition and the desire to 
change, they chose the reforms that fit in with their traditional ways of life 
and that offered the most hope of easing their life in the present. Country 
people applied these criteria to both the “Good Farming” and “Right 
Living” editorials and articles in Midwestern farm newspapers. Their deci- 
sions about these issues reflected their “Clear Thinking.” 

Because of the interaction among publishers, editors, and readers of 
farm newspapers, the papers themselves are an incredibly rich source of in- 
formation for historians. Albert Lowther Demaree concluded his pioneering 
study of nineteenth century farm press by calling on historians to use them 
more often for information on agricultural, economic, and social develop- 
ments in American history.” Writers of the “new rural history” have increas- 
ingly turned to them for information about a variety of topics. This use is 
appropriate, but historians must be careful as they approach farm newspa- 
pers as evidence. They must exhibit as much “Clear Thinking” as the coun- 
try people that they study. 

When using farm newspapers, a historian must first consider the iden- 
tity of the author of each individual article or editorial. One must not treat 
everything printed in a farm newspaper alike. Because the editor or pub- 
lisher of the paper wrote editorials, editorials came from individuals who 
occupied a far different position from that of Midwestern farmers. Farmers 
did not write most articles either. Staff members or special authors wrote 
most articles and features. Special authors often were from an agricultural 
institution such as an agricultural college, experiment station, state depart- 
ment of agriculture, or the U. S. D. A. Sometime these special authors were 
farmers, however, so they did write with the benefit of actual farming ex- 
perience. The identity of the author of a piece greatly determines how it can 
be used as evidence. 
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It is also important to determine the identity of authors of letters. 
Sometimes the individual’s position is given. The paper may reveal that the 
writer is a county school superintendent or a country pastor. The letter itself 
may identify the writer as the wife of a tenant farmer, or as a farmer who 
owns three hundred acres. Sometimes the address is helpful: if it is a large 
town or city, the author may have an urban background. If the address given 
is a rural route or a rural neighborhood or crossroads that no longer exists, 
the writer is often a country person. Pseudonyms were used often, and some 
like “Aunt Belle” make it more difficult to determine the identity of a corre- 
spondent. Others such as “A Young Farmer” or “Farmer’s Wife” make it 
easier to identify the position the author occupies. Once again, determining 
if a writer actually lived on a farm is a great help in deciding how the con- 
tents of the letter can be used. 

Historians may use farm newspapers for several different purposes. 
First, they may use farm papers to trace actual changes in agricultural prac- 
tices and trends in country life. They may also study agricultural papers to 
see what country people thought about the changes that were occurring 
around them. Finally, farm newspapers can be studied as a way of tracing 
the influence of social movements on rural life. If a researcher is looking to 
farm newspapers for information about how farmers actually farmed and 
lived, he should consult “How We Did it Right” articles and letters. “How 
We Did it Right” articles often provide information in a celebratory way, so 
one must watch for exaggerations. Also, because editors, staff writers, and 
other non-farming authors often wrote these stories, their descriptions were 
filtered through a non-rural source. Letters often provide more useful infor- 
mation, for they describe exactly how an individual family farmed or dealt 
with a problem. Both type of source pose the problem of representativeness. 
“How We Did it Right” articles covered the showpieces of the agricultural 
world and not the mass of Midwestern farmers. It is also difficult to tell if 
letters represented the ideas of more than just their authors. These objections 
can be leveled against many social history sources, however, and historians 
must work with what we have. 

If one wants to study the attitudes of country people, one must use let- 
ters. Articles usually promote the overall program of the farm paper itself, 
and editorials certainly present the vision of the editor. Therefore neither of 
these will give an idea of how the paper’s program was received by country 
people. Letters are the only true source for support of assertions concerning 
the thoughts and attitudes of rural Midwesterners. While editors did control 
which letters were printed and which were not, it is clear that they provided 
at least some space for opinions that were different from their own. Used 
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carefully, letters to the editor provide glimpses at what country people were 
thinking. 

Finally, to study the influences of social movements on print culture or 
the transmission of elite reform ideas to a mass audience, a historian should 
look at editorials and feature articles. It is in editorials that the reform ideas 
of the period were turned into specific recommendations for country people. 
Editorials attempted to persuade their audience of the wisdom of adopting 
the reformers’ advice. Feature articles celebrated the successes of country 
people that had followed their recommendations. 

Historians studying farm newspapers should identify the authors of 
editorials, articles, and letters carefully. They should then judiciously choose 
the appropriate type of piece—feature article, editorial, or letter—for the re- 
search questions they are pursuing. Finally, they should communicate the 
identity of the author and the type of article to the reader either in the text 
or a footnote. Some historians have not done one or more of these steps, and 
have come to conclusions that are not clearly supported by their evidence. 

The years between 1895 and 1920 were prosperous ones for both 
American farmers and the American farm press. But this “golden age” also 
produced great anxiety about the future of farming, especially in the 
Midwest. Even as life was getting demonstrably easier and better for rural 
Midwesterners, more and more country people were leaving for the city. 
Progressive reformers addressed this anxiety by recommending that country 
people significantly change their way of life. Midwestern farm newspapers 
communicated these recommendations to rural Midwesterners and allowed 
their readers to respond. For their part, country people accepted reformers’ 
advice selectively, implementing those recommendations that fit in with their 
traditions and that they thought would improve their lot. The Midwestern 
agricultural press fostered the interaction between rural Midwesterners and 
reformers and recorded it in print. Historians today can better understand 
the attitudes and choices of rural people because of the tangible results of 
this interaction: Midwestern farm newspapers. 


Epilogue 
Midwestern Farm Newspapers 
Since the 1920s 


The story of farm newspaper publishing since 1920 has been one of consol- 
idation. The agricultural price slump that began that year became an agri- 
cultural depression that continued throughout the decade. As a result, many 
farm newspapers were sold, closed, or merged. Nationwide, the number of 
farm papers dropped from 405 to 384.1 The four farm newspapers studied 
participated in this consolidation. In 1921, Arthur Capper bought the 
Journal of Agriculture, a St. Louis based paper with the longest publishing 
history in the state of Missouri. He merged it with the Missouri Ruralist, 
adopting the volume numbers of the older paper. The Ruralist became the 
farm newspaper with the largest circulation in Missouri.2 Also during the 
1920s, three Illinois farm papers with significant circulation merged. By 
1927, only the resulting Illinois Farmer remained to compete with the 
Prairie Farmer.° Finally, in 1929, Dante M. Pierce sold the Iowa H omestead 
to the Wallace Publishing Company. Henry A. and John P. Wallace merged 
the Homestead with Wallaces’ Farmer to become Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. It appears that Pierce was tired of competing with the 
Wallaces and wanted to concentrate on a Wisconsin farm newspaper. The 
first issue of the combined paper appeared October 26, 1929, three days be- 
fore “Black Tuesday” and the precipitous decline in stock market prices that 
signaled the start of the Great Depression.* 

The Great Depression caused additional consolidation in the farm 
press. In 1931, the Prairie Farmer absorbed its last competitor, the Illinois 
Farmer. At the same time, declining advertising and circulation hurt the 
fledgling Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. By 1932 it was clear that 
it could not continue publication. Because Dante M. Pierce was its major 
creditor, he was called in as receiver early that year. Pierce’s company bought 
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the paper at sheriff’s sale in 1935. The number of commercial farm period- 
icals nationwide continued to drop from 384 in 1930 to 295 in 1945.° 

Prosperity returned to agriculture after the Second World War, and 
both the number of farm periodicals and their circulation climbed during the 
late 1940s and early 1950s. However, during the late 1950s and 1960s, farm 
newspapers suffered a crisis. Consumer advertisers pulled out of farm news- 
papers in favor of television, radio, and consumer magazines. Publishing 
costs increased, making a large circulation a liability. Publishers shifted from 
attempting to reach a mass audience to a targeted audience in order to better 
serve their advertisers. With the departure of consumer goods advertising, 
farm newspapers dropped their home and other non-agricultural depart- 
ments in order to focus on farming information. Subscribers paid for so little 
of publication costs that they had little say in such decisions.® The rural pop- 
ulation had also begun a sharp decline. While total farm employment in 1950 
was around ten million, by 1970, it had decreased to four and a half million. 
General farm periodicals today are mainly monthly publications whose cir- 
culation is controlled in the interest of advertisers. For instance, if one is a 
general farmer in the state of Iowa, one can receive Wallaces Farmer free. If 
one is not a farmer, the subscription price is $21.95 for a year.’ 

Finally, the consolidation of farm newspapers into the globalized media 
industry accelerated in the latter half of the twentieth century. Burridge D. 
Butler, owner of the Prairie Farmer bought radio station WLS from the Sears 
Corporation in 1928.8 Several decades later, in July 1957, the Prairie Farmer 
Publishing Company purchased Wallaces’ Farmer. By mid-century, however, 
WLS was the most lucrative part of the corporation. When American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc. bought the radio station in 1960, the 
deal included the two farm newspapers.” The papers were subsequently passed 
along in a chain of media buyouts during the last decades of the century: 


In 1986, Capital Cities Communications acquired the American 
Broadcasting Company (ABC), which then became known as CAP 
Cities/ABC. In February 1996 the Walt Disney Company purchased 
Capital Cities/ABC. Most recently, (June 1997) the Disney Company 
sold the Agricultural Publishing Group of ABC, Inc., which includes 
Wallaces Farmer, to Rural Press Limited, New South Wales, Australia. t0 


When I first did research for this project in 2001, Rural Press Limited pub- 
lished thirty-five state-based farm newspapers in the United States. In 2004, 
the number of publications had been reduced to eighteen. Some still are tar- 
geted at states, including Wallaces Farmer, Prairie Farmer, and the Missouri 
Ruralist. Others are now regional. Rural Press Limited’s U. S. subsidiary, the 
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Farm Progress Companies, handles subscriptions for all the papers from 
their office in Carol Stream, Illinois. Each publication also maintains a local 
editorial office. Table 18 gives the circulation of the three papers compared 
to census figures for 2003.11 

Today, general monthly farm magazines compete with a number of 
different sources of information for farmers. One reference work lists two 
two hundred and sixty different magazines and newspapers aimed specifi- 
cally at a farm or agricultural market. This number includes publications put 
out by publishers and farm organizations such as the American Farm Bureau 
Association and its state affiliates. The number is less than there have been 
at any time since 1885.1? Corporations that serve the farm market, such as 
John Deere and Pioneer Seeds also publish elaborate magazines and news- 
papers. A number of these print publications have websites on the Internet, 
and the World Wide Web is the home of a number of information sources 
for farmers that do not have print counterparts. As they did in the early 
twentieth century, rural Midwesterners have a number of places to turn to 
for agricultural information. Unlike that period, however, farm papers have 
lost their place of dominance in the market for farm information. 


Table 18. Circulation Figures for Midwestern Farm Newspapers Compared to 
Census Figures for Number of Farms and Total Population 


Total Number of 

Population Farms Circulation of 
Year of Iowa in lowa Wallaces Farmer 
2003 2,944,062 90,000 85,000 

Total Number of 

Population Farms Circulation of 
Year of Illinois in Illinois Prairie Farmer 
2003 12,653,544 73,000 59,000 

Total Number of 

Population Farms Circulation of 
Year of Missouri in Missouri Missouri Ruralist 
2003 5,704,484 106,000 35,000 


Sources: Circulation Figures: Bowker’s News Media Directory, 54th ed. (New Providence, NJ: 
Bowker, 2004), vol. 2, 5-12 to 5-14. Census figures: Economic Research Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, “Illinois Fact Sheet,” available at http://www.ers.usda.gov/ state- 
facts/IL.htm, internet, accessed 10 October 2004; “Iowa Fact Sheet,” http://www.ers. 
usda.gov/statefacts/I[A.htm, internet, accessed 10 October 2004; “Missouri Fact Sheet,” 
http://www.ers.usda.gov/statefacts/MO.htm, internet, accessed 10 October 2004. 
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